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PREFACE. 



The object of the following pages is to give chil- 
dren a Churchman's view of the history of their 
own country, and, if it might be so, to secure a 
correct first impression on their minds. That 
such a book does not at present exist, is not less 
sad than true. 

Its plan is to dwell at length on events of in- 
terest or importance, leaving altogether untouched 
matters of less moment, which could not be 
treated in so small a compass, without reducing 
history to a mere table of chronology. 

For the same reason, and because we are 
writing of England, not of English influence 
abroad, the victories of Marlborough, the wars of 
the Succession and of the Peninsula, and other 
matters of the like kind, are but briefly related. 



VIU PREFACE. 

It is hoped, howeyer, that the internal history of 
both Church and State has been given with as 
much detail as will suit the capacities of those to 
whom this little volume is addressed. 

Cambridob, 
Sept. 1, 1845. 

In this Third Edition, a few passages, which 
seemed of less importance, have been omitted ; 
and one or two mistakes have been corrected. 
The style has been, with some care, made more 
simple : and I have the satisfaction of knowing, 
from experience, that by far the larger part of the 
book can be understood by an intelligent child, 
four years and a half old. 

Sackvillb Collbor, 
October 24, 1849. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



CHAPTER I. 

(From A.c. 60 to a. d. 870.) 

You have often, I dare say, wished to know some- 
thing ahout the history of this beautiful island, in 
which we live. You have wondered who reigned over 
it before our present Queen, whom God long preserve, 
or her father or grandfather were born : what sort of 
people lived in it a thousand years ago ; and how the 
Church was first founded, and the Government became 
what it is at this day. 

I intend telling you, in the following little book, 
something of all this. I shall not be able to give you 
a long account of any one part of English history, be- 
cause I have much to say, and only a little space in which 
to say it. For the same reason I must leave out many 
interesting stories, which^ as you grow up, you will 
read in larger histories. But if you attend carefully^ 

B 



2 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. [CH. I. 

I think I shall be able to give you some knowledge of 
what has happened in this land in the times which have 
long passed away ; and more especially of the noble 
works which God wrought in the days of our fathers^ 
and in the old times before them. 

At the time when we first hear anything of England, or 
as it was then called, Britain, which is about fifty years 
before the birth of our Saviour, it was possessed by 
a very brave but fierce race of savages. They painted 
themselves, to make their enemies afraid of them; 
in battle they used war chariots, with scythes fastened 
to the wheels : and though divided into a great num- 
ber of little states, each governed by its own king, in 
time of danger they chose one chief, who managed 
the affairs of the whole nation. As to their religion, 
they were idolaters, worshipping images of wood and 
stone : but what was most remarkable was the great 
reverence they paid to their Priests, who were called 
Druids. These men lived in the wild forests with 
which Britain was then covered: they were poets, 
and pretended to be prophets ; and indeed it is 
possible that the devil was permitted to give them 
some power of foretelling future events. They were 
also judges^ and had, by this means^ great authority. I 
will tell you one of the ways in which they passed 
judgment. There are, in several parts of the country, 
what are called Logans, or rocking-stones ; and the 
most famous of these, which is in Cornwall, and not 
far from the Land's £nd, I have myself seen. It is a 
great mass of stone weighing many thousand pounds. 
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but 80 exactly balanced on one point, that a man may 
push it backwards and forwards, and make it rock. 
If a Briton was accused of any crime, he was taken to 
one of these stones, and desired to rock it. If he 
could do so, he was thought innocent ; if not, he was 
condemned as guilty. The Druids managed this very 
easily. If they wished the accused person to be inno- 
cent, they left the Logan alone, and of course it 
rocked : if they meant him to be guilty, they slipped a 
little pebble between the rocking-stone and the rock 
on which it rested, and no one could then move it. 
The Britons were very cruel to their enemies 5 they 
used to make a great wicker figure of an idol, to fill 
it with their captives, and then to burn them all to- 
gether. 

Many temples of these heathen Druids remain in 
different parts of England and Wales. The most 
famous is Sione Henge, which stands alone in a deso- 
late part of Wiltshire, called Salisbury Plain. It 
is made up of huge masses of rock, placed in two 
circles. All around it there are barrows, or mounds 
of earth, to mark the spots where some British chief- 
tains were buried. 

Julius Csesar, the first Roman emperor, and a very 
ambitious and cruel conqueror, came over into Britain 
and obtained a great many victories over the inhabi- 
tants ; but, for some time, the Romans made no more 
conquests in it. When the emperors began to set 
about subduing it in earnest, Caractacus was one of 
the bravest chiefs who opposed them. He carried on 
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a war against them for nine years, but was at last 
taken prisoner, and sent to Rome; where a speech 
that he made touched the heart of the emperor, who 
gave him his liberty, and sent him back again. The 
brave queen Boadicea was another of those who 
offered most resistance to the ^mans; but being 
overcome in a great battle, she poisoned herself. In time 
the island was thoroughly subdued, as far as the 
county of Durham; for the Scots were never con* 
quered. The Roman general, Agricola, who, a. d. 
78, began to govern Britain under Vespasian, and 
was a just and kind man, treated the inhabitants 
well, and after his time, they lived in great peace. 
The two nations who inhabited Scotland — the Picts 
and the Scots— did much harm in the north part of 
England ; so the £mperor Severus built a strong wall 
to the north of the river Tyne, all across the country, 
and remains of it may be seen to this day. 

It is not certain when Christianity was first preached 
in Britain. It seems possible that S. Paul came over 
here: and some say that S. Joseph of Arimathea 
preached the gospel in our land. They show a place 
near Glastonbury, in Somersetshire, called Wearyal« 
Hill, where he is said to have rested. It is also 
said that Lucius, who was King of England about the 
year 200, was converted to the True Faith, and sent 
to the Bishops of Gaul, that is, France, for instruc- 
tion. From this time the Church of England be- 
came very fiourishing, and its first Martyr was S. 
Alban, who went to his reward in the town of Veru- 
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lamium^ in Hertfordshire^ now, from him, called S. 
Alhan's. This was in the year 303. 

When the Romans were attacked by the Goths and 
other barbarous nations, they wanted all their forces 
to defend themselves at home, and were no longer 
able to keep possession of Britain. The Britons were 
as much grieved at their going as they had been at 
their coming, for they were not able to protect them- 
selves against the Picts and Scots, who broke through 
the wall of Severus, and overran the country. Vorti- 
gem was now king : and, a. d. 447) not knowing how 
to defend his people or himself, he invited over the 
Saxons, a very brave German nation, to his assistance. 
Fifteen hundred of these Saxons came over, under the 
command of Hengist and Horsa, two brothers. The 
allied armies marched against the Picts and Scots, and 
defeated them in a great and bloody battle. But the 
Saxons soon determined on getting the island to them- 
selves. Hengist obtained Kent, which was the first 
Saxon kingdom ; (Ella, another Saxon prince, set up 
another kingdom, which included Surrey, Sussex, and 
part of Hampshire; and shortly after, Cedric esta- 
blished a third, which was made up of the rest of 
Hampshire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and Berkshire. 

But at this time the Britons had a great defender, 
in the famous King Arthur, who reigned in Cornwall. 
He defeated the Saxons in twelve pitched battles : and 
at one of them, fought at Caerbaden, in Berkshire, he 
is said to have killed four hundred and forty with his 
own hand. However, the Saxons were far too power- 

d2 
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ful to be driven out of the island by any one king, 
however brave he might be; and though Arthur's 
name has been very famous among poets and writers 
of romances, his enemies gained further and further 
ground. In time they founded four more kingdoms in 
Britain : that of the £ast Angles, embracing the coun- 
ties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire ; that of 
East Saxony, or Essex, which contained Essex, Mid- 
dlesex, and Hertfordshire ; that of Mercia, which had 
all the Midland counties ; and that of Northumberland, 
which had the Northern. As for the Britons, they 
were driven into Wales and Cornwall, and there, toge- 
ther with their own language and customs, they kept 
up the knowledge of the True Faith. 

For the Saxons were idolaters ; and during the time 
that their Heptarchy, as it is called, that is, their seven 
kingdoms, lasted, and they remained in idolatry, they 
were in a miserable condition ; always fighting one 
with the other. The way in which it pleased God to 
convert them was this. There was at Rome a holy 
Priest, named Gregory, who, one day, walking in the 
slave-market, saw some beautiful children for sale. 
**What is their nation?" he asked. "Thfey are 
Angles," was the answer, " If they were Christians," 
cried Gregory, " they would not be Angles, but Angels, 
But of what kingdom are they?" " They are Deiri," 
replied those whom he asked. (The Deiri lived in 
a part of Northumberland.) "That is well," said 
Gregory ; " they are called De ird, from the anger of 
GoD) to His mercy. And what is the name of tbQ 
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king V They told him that it was (Ella. << And it is 
fit/' said Gregory, " that Alleluia should be sung in 
those regions.'^ This good priest was very desirous of 
being himself a missionary to England : but he was 
unable to do as he wished. When, however, he be- 
came Bishop of Rome, he sent a monk, named Augus- 
tine, with about forty companions, to the King of Kent, 
whose name was Ethelbert. The king's wife, Bertha, 
was a Christian ; and for her sake he received the mis- 
sionaries very favourably, and in process of time became 
himself a Christian. S. Augustine was the first Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; and London and Rochester 
were made bishoprics very soon after. And now the 
Church began to extend itself very fast into the other 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy. 

And this is one of the pleasantest times in Engtish 
history to think and to write about. England was 
then called the ''England of Saints." Historians 
of that period relate that miracles were wrought; 
the blind received sight, the deaf hearing, the 
lame were made whole, fevers and other diseases 
were cured, nay, even the dead were raised; kings 
and queens gave up their earthly glory, and served 
God in monasteries; churches were built in every 
parish, and abbeys founded. Many are the stories 
that I might tell you of this good time ; about the 
Venerable Bede, who wrote the first Church History 
of England, and the good S. Etheldreda, who was 
born a king's daughter, and gave up everything to 
serve God in Ely Abbey, of which she was the foun- 
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dress; and S. Oswald, who died a Martyr, fighting 
against the Pagan Mercians, in the battle of Maser- 
field. But I must pass on. 

Egbert, King of Wessex, was the first who sub- 
dued all the other kingdoms to himself, and is ge- 
nerally called the first King of England, a. d. 827- 
You might think that now there would have been 
peace. But no sooner was the island settled under 
one King, than the Danes, a fierce nation of pirates, 
who lived on the shores of the Baltic, began to come 
in their ships to different parts of the coast, and to ra- 
vage the country, and take all the prisoners they could 
find. These wars with the Danes lasted for many 
years, and the affairs of the Saxons seemed to become 
worse and worse. I will tell you a story about one of 
the Saxon kings, S. Ethelred. He was encamped with 
his army at a place called Essendune, when he was 
told that the Danes were about to attack him. He 
desired to receive the Communion ; and, although the 
Danish army came nearer and nearer, he would not 
allow the prayers to be interrupted. But his younger 
brother Alfred, with part of his soldiers, not having so 
much faith, went out and fought with the Danes ; they 
were, as you might expect, soon put to flight, when 
King Etbelred's service being now finished, he came to 
their assistance, and obtained a great victory. After- 
wards that good king was killed in another battle 
against the Danes, and his brother Alfred succeeded 
him. 



CHAPTER 11. 

KING ALFRED TO THE BATTLE OF 

HASTINGS. 

(From A.D. 871 to 1066.) 

Alprbd was one of the greatest men of the time. 
He came to the crown in 871 : before this he had 
learned to read and write^ which was not a common 
thing in those days for Ia3rmen to do^ and, which was 
much better, he was truly a good man. He was not, 
perhaps, possessed of so much faith as holy Ethelred, his 
brother, but was all the better for the afflictions through 
which he passed : for the Danes possessed nearly the 
whole kingdom. Alfred was deserted by all his 
friends, and obliged to take refuge in the Isle of 
Athelney, in Somersetshire. Once on a time, while 
there, he had only one loaf for his provision, and knew 
not where to get more; when a poor hungry beggar 
came up, and asked for something to eat : — Alfred 
gave him half of his only loaf. Another time, he was 
taken in by an honest farmer, who did not know who 
he was. The farmer's wife asked him to take care of 
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some cakes that were baking before the fire, while she 
went out. Alfred promised to do so ; but when she 
was gone, he forgot everything but the misfortunes of 
his country, and the cakes were terribly burnt. You 
may imagine how angry the good wife was, and how 
frightened both she and her husband were when they 
discovered that it was the king whom they had scolded. 
However, Alfred not only forgave them, but rewarded 
them. 

Ubba was chief of the Danes ; he ravaged the whole 
country, and found no resistance except at the castle 
of Kenwith, where was the brave £arl of Devonshire. 
This nobleman, fearing that the place was not strong 
enough to stand a siege, sallied out upon the enemy, 
routed them, and killed them. Then Alfred came out of 
his hiding-place, and gathered together a small army» 
He next tried to find some one who would go as a spy 
to the enemy's camp, and let him know where they 
intended to march, and what they thought of doing. 
This was a very dangerous thing, and no one would 
offer his services. At last Alfred himself, who had 
great skill on the harp, disguised himself as a minstrel, 
and went boldly in among the enemy. Guthrum, 
the chief of the Danes, sent for him, and kept him as 
his guest some days. Alfred had thus the opportunity 
of seeing how things went on : he marked what were 
the weakest parts of the camp, and he was glad to find 
that the greatest negligence prevailed every where in 
it. When he came away he summoned all his sub- 
jects to meet him in the forest of Selwood, and then 
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fell on the weakest side of the Danish army. A great 
many of the Danes were killed ; the rest escaped into 
a fortified camp, where, from the want of provisions, 
they were soon obliged to surrender. Those who 
chose to become Christians were allowed to remain in 
the country : the rest were sent back to their own 
land. Guthrum himself was baptized, and Alfred was 
his godfather. 

Thus, at length, good King Alfred reigned in peace. 
He divided his time into three parts : one for sleep, 
food, and exercise ; one for business ; one for prayer 
and study. He was himself a learned man, and a 
good Saxon poet ; and he either founded, or re-founded 
the University of Oxford. He died in the year 900, 
and was buried at Westminster. 

A.D. . 90 1 . Of his son Edward, commonly surnamed 
THE Elder, I have not much to tell you ; except that 
he was a brave general, and that he founded the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. He died in the year 925, and 
then reigned Athelstan, his son, who was succeeded by 
his brother Edmund ; and he by Edred. In his time 
S. Dunstan was Archbishop of Canterbury. Edwy, 
the nephew of Edred, then came to the throne ; but a 
rebellion broke out against him, and he soon after 
died. His younger brother Edgar succeeded him. 
There were at this time a great many wolves in Eng- 
land, and as they did much harm, Edgar allowed 
taxes, especially in Wales, to be paid in wolves' heads. 
This very much lessened their numbers, but they were 
not entirely put an end to till long after. I believe 
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that the last wild wolf in Great Britain was killed in 
Scotland about the year 1672. In Ireland they re* 
mained till 1745. There were also beavers at this 
time in Wales ; and they abounded so in one valley, 
that from them it has been called Nant Frangon, 
which means the vah of beavers, 

1 must now tell you a story about King Edgar. He 
had long heard of the beauty of a young lady, named 
Elfrida, daughter to the Earl of Devonshire ; and he 
sent his favourite friend, Ethelwald, to see whether 
she were so beautiful as it was said. Ethelwald fell in 
love with her, and asked her father to give her to him to 
wife. This he did : and they were privately married. 
Then Ethelwald came back, and said that Elfrida's 
beauty was nothing remarkable, and not worthy of 
a king; but that, as she was rich, he should be 
glad if Edgar would give him leave to marry her him- 
self. Edgar gave his consent, and Ethelwald re- 
turned to his wife, who was now publicly married to 
him. 

After some time Edgar found out the trick, and was 
very angry. Without telling Ethelwald, he only said 
that he would come and see him : Ethelwald could not 
help this, though he was very sorry. But he got home 
first, went to Elfrida, told her all that he had done, 
and besought her to hide her beauty as much as she 
could, when she saw the king. This wicked woman 
promised to do so ; but instead of this, she decked 
herself out as much as she could. Edgiur took no 
notice at the time, but shortly afterwards, Ethelwald 
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was found murdered; and Edgar and Elfrida were 
manied. 

When Edgar died, Elfrida wished to make her own 
son, Ethelred, king. But Edgar had a son by a 
former wife, called Edward; and he reigned in his 
stead. One day he went to pay a visit to his step-^ 
mother: she pretended to be glad to see him, and 
brought him out a cup of wine ; but as he was drinking 
it, she caused him to be stabbed in the back. Miracles 
were said to be wrought at the king's tomb : so that he 
is known by the name of Edward the Martyr. El- 
frida became a true penitent, and went into a monas- 
tery, which she had herself founded : so we may trust 
that she will obtun mercy at the Last Day. 

Ethelred succeeded: he was surnamed the "Un« 
ready," because he was weak and never knew his own 
mind. Finding the Danes increasing in power, he 
caused them all to be put to death in one day. Sweyn, 
King of Denmark, hearing of this wicked action, drove 
Ethelred into Normandy, and made himself King of 
England. In a few years Sweyn was succeeded by 
Canute, and Edmund Ironside reigned after Ethelred, 
These two fought three battles. The first was unde- 
cided ; in the second, the Danes beat the Saxons : and 
the third was put an end to by an agreement that 
Canute should reign in the north, and Edmund in the 
Bouth of England. But shortly after, Edmund was 
murdered ; so Canute reigned over England, Norway, 
and Denmark. 

A.D. 1017. I hope that Canute, though he had not 
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much right to the kingdom, was nevertheless r good 
man. At all events I will mention one wise thing 
that he did. His courtiers used to tell him, that he 
was so mighty a king, that even the elements must 
obey him. Now he knew that this was wicked flat- 
tery ; but he pretended to believe it, and ordered a 
chair to be set for him on the sea-shore, while the 
tide was coming in. " O sea," he cried, " thou art 
under my dominions ; I charge thee not to advance any 
further, lest my royal feet should be wetted by thee I" 
The sea, as you may very well suppose, paid no atten- 
tion to what he said : its waters came rolling on just 
the same as ever, and he presently had to move his 
chair. ** See," he said to his courtiers, " how absurd 
your speeches are; and remember henceforth that 
there is only One Who can govern the elements, for 
the sea is His, and He made it." 

Canute, as was the custom in those days, divided 
his three kingdoms among his three sons : Sweyn be* 
came King of Norway, Hardicanute of Denmark, and 
Harold of England. But on Harold's death, Hardi- 
canute succeeded : he was a wicked prince, and reigned 
only two years. By this time the EngUsh were heartily 
tired of Danish kings, and therefore chose Edward, a 
Saxon, who, from his great goodness, was reckoned 
among the Saints : he is generally known by the name 
of the " Confessor," to distinguish him from S. Ed- 
ward the Martyr. He was the son of King Ethelred 
the Unready. I have not time to tell you of all the 
good things he did, nor of the wise laws he made. 
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These laws were always appealed to by the English in 
future times. King Edward built Westminster Ab» 
bey> though not as we see it now : and it is round his 
shrine that most of the English kings are buried. 

William, Duke of Normandy, was the bravest prince 
of his time, and it is said that Edward intended to 
make him his successor. But Harold, the son of a 
powerful nobleman, named Earl Godwin, was chosen 
King by the assembly of the people. William came 
over with an army, and landed in Sussex: Harold 
hastened to meet him. The night before the battle 
was spent by the Saxons in songs, and feasting ; by 
the Normans, in prayer. Next day, after a long and 
desperate fight, generally called the Battle of Hastings, 
because it was fought near that town, Harold was 
slain, and his army totally defeated. 



CHAPTER III, 
. WILLIAM I, 

8URNAMXD TRB CONQUBROB. 

(From A.D. 1066 to 10870 

Although William of Normandy had defeated the 
Saxons in the great battle of Hastings, he was by no 
means sure of gaining the crown of England. Edwin 
and Morcar> two Saxon earls, with the remains of 
Harold's army, fled to London, and there proclaimed 
Edgar Atheling, who was grandson to Edmund Iron- 
side, king. William resolved to seize Dover, that if 
he were driven out of the island, he might have a safe 
port from which to embark. He advanced towards 
that city, and the garrison surrendered at once. Hence 
he marched on London, and the terror of his name 
went before him. Everywhere he was received with 
submission. The only Saxons who thought of obtain- 
ing good terms for themselves were the men of Kent ; 
and, as is always the case, it was the Church which 
took the part of these poor people, and protected them 
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from harm. Stigand, the good Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Egilsin, the Lord Abbat of S. Augustine's, 
put themselves at the head of their vassals and others, 
and marched to Swanscomb, two miles from Graves- 
end, where they hid themselves in a wood, by which 
they knew that the conqueror must pass. As soon as 
the Norman army drew near, the Saxons came out of 
their hiding-place, with trumpets sounding, bows 
strung, swords drawn, and banners displayed. The 
Normans halted, expecting that they had another battle 
to fight, when the Archbishop and the Abbat came for- 
ward, and thus spoke to the Duke of Normandy : 
" My lord," they said, "the men of Kent are ready to 
acknowledge you as their king, if you will swear to 
allow them to keep all their ancient privileges, rights, 
liberties, and customs ; if not, they will die on this 
field before they will allow you to proceed on your 
march." " For my part," said Duke William, " I wish 
nothing more earnestly than the happiness of all Eng- 
lishmen ; let us give hostages on both sides, and I am 
ready to do all that is required of me." Hostages 
were given, the Normans continued their march, and 
the men of Kent went to their homes. 

It was not long before the victorious army passed 
the common which is now called Blackheath, and 
pitched under the walls of Southwark, the " south 
work," or fortification, of London. By degrees, Ed- 
win and Morcar began to despair : and Edgar Athel- 
ing came and made his submission. The Londoners 

sallied out ; they were met and defeated by five hun- 

c2 
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dred Norman horse ; Southwark was set on fire ; the 
mayor and aldermen came out, and gave up the keys 
of the city to the Norman Duke ; and it only remained 
that William should he crowned. This was accord- 
ingly done in Westminster Abbey, on the Feast of S, 
Stephen, Dec. 26, 1066, by Aldred, Archbishop of 
York ; after the Normans and Saxons then present had 
been asked whether they consented to the election of 
the new king. 

William now began to act as if he had a right to 
do what he would with England. He gave away 
parks and estates ; he built great castles ; he disarmed 
the most powerful cities ; he carried matters with a 
high hand, making everything and everybody bend to 
his will, and teaching the poor Saxons that they were 
his slaves, and he their master. As you might expect, 
there were secret meetings and conspiracies all over 
the kingdom : and as these things were chiefly con- 
trived at night, William gave orders that the church 
bells should be rung every night at eight o'clock, after 
which time it was unlawful for any one to have fire or 
candle burning in his house. This bell was called 
Curfew, that is, cover fircy and was a great hardship. 
Perhaps some of you who read this history, may, in 
the village where you live, have a bell rung in the 
evening, which is called curfew ; but it is not the same 
thing of which I am now telling you. It is the re- 
mains of a beautiful and holy custom, much older than 
the time of William, by which Holy Church called her 
children, before they lay down to rest, to commit 
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themselves to the care of Him Who neither slumbereth 
nor sleepeth. 

I am afraid that William was a bad man ; but he 
did some good things. He fouDded a monastery at 
the place where the battle of Hastings had been 
fought, which was afterwards kuown by the name of 
Battle Abbey, and where prayers were offered con- 
tinually for the souls of William and Harold. He 
professed also to favour the clergy ; and he made va- 
luable presents to several churches. When he had 
in some measure settled affairs in England, he went 
back to Norniandy, taking with him those Saxons 
whom he thought most likely to raise insurrections 
against him. Among these were Stigand, the Arch- 
bishop, and Edgar Atheling ; and he left the govern- 
ment of the kingdom in the hands of his brother, Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux (a man who was much more fit 
to be a warrior than a Bishop), and WilUam Fitz 
Osborne. But the king had not been long absent 
when insurrections broke out all over the kingdom. 
The Saxons entered into a plan to murder all the 
Normans in England on the next Ash Wednesday ; 
and I will tell you why they chose Ash Wednesday 
rather than any other day. You know that Lent is a 
time of fasting and humiliation : and it was the cus- 
tom, in the age of which I am telling you, to confess 
to the priest at the beginning of Lent, that so the rest 
of the season might be a time of repentance, and that 
all might be ready to join faithfully and thankfully in 
the joyful service of Easter. On Ash Wednesday 
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theiif it was usual that all persons should lay aside 
their arms, as a token of humility : and the Saxons 
thought that they should thus he the more easily ahle 
to fall on their enemies, and to put them to death. 
But William, hearing of these plots, hastened hack 
from Normandy. There were rebellions at Exeter 
and in the north : he marched against both, and was 
successful. Then he began to tyrannise more cruelly 
over his subjects ; many of his Norman noblemen 
had thirty or forty estates in different parts of the 
kingdom; they built fortresses, with deep, strong 
dungeons, some of which you may see to this day ; 
and you may be sure they did not spare those Saxons 
who fell into their power. The more these unfortu- 
nate people rebelled, the worse was their lot ; many, 
among whom was Edgar Atheling, fled into Scotland^ 
and there laid the foundation of famous houses. The 
Northumbrians more particularly were obstinate in 
refusing to submit ; and you may judge how hard was 
William's heart, by the means he took to prevent their 
resisting him again. 

Look on the map of England (which you must 
always have by you), for the Tees and for the Hum- 
ber, and you will see that there is a space of sixty 
miles between them. Well, all this country, which 
was full of farm-houses, and cornfields, and orchards, 
and flocks of sheep and oxen, was laid waste : and a 
hundred thousand of the inhabitants perished by 
hunger or cold. 

But now I must tell you a little of what William 
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did to the Church. The Saxon Church had always 
acknowledged the Pope to be the first Bishop of the 
Christian world. But the Bishops of Rome, forgetting 
the customs of the early ages, which followed the 
Apostles, were not content with this, and wanted to 
interfere with other Bishops a great deal more than 
they had any right to do. And as the King of Eng- 
land had owed much to the Bishop of Rome for 
taking his part in his war with Harold, the Pope 
thought this a good opportunity of getting greater 
influence in our island than he had before possessed. 
So he sent three legates into England, who crowned 
William a second time; and the King determined, 
by their means, to be revenged on several of the 
Saxon Bishops whom he thought to be ill-disposed 
to his government. Stigand of Canterbury was un« 
justly deposed, and so would S. Wulfstan of Worcester 
have been, had not God seen fit to protect His servant* 
And now see how He is pleased to bring good out 
of evil. There wanted not only a holy, but an able 
and courageous man, to be at the head of the English 
Church, and such an one He was pleased to raise up in 
Lanfranc, a Norman, who had been Abbat of S. Ste- 
phen at Caen. He was one of the most learned men 
of his time, stout-hearted, and true to the Church over 
which he ruled. But one great corruption was in his 
time introduced into the English Church. I cannot now 
explain to you what is meant by the Feudal System ; 
but I can tell you what effect it had when it was 
brought into England, as it was by WilUam, and ap- 
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plied to the Church. Every Bishop was bound, in 
time of war, to furnish so many soldiers to the king, 
and sometimes to accompany his troops in person. 
This was not at all fitting for those who are the suc- 
cessors of Him Who said, " My Kingdom is not of 
this world.'' 

There were still fresh insurrections on the part of 
the Saxons ; and for a long time the Isle of Ely was 
one of their strongholds. Waltheoff, the last cham- 
pion of the Saxons, though by descent a Dane, was be- 
headed by William, whose wicked niece, Judith, he 
had married, and by whom he was betrayed. 

Among other grievances to which the Saxons were 
exposed, one was the endeavour which the King made 
to abolish their language. He ordered that Norman 
should be spoken at court, and used in all law mat- 
ters, so that people began to think it unfashionable 
to speak in any other language. If you look at the 
oldest monuments in churches, you will often find 
the inscriptions in Norman-French, but never in Eng- 
lish. However, in process of time, the two languages 
mixed together, and formed a third, differing from 
both (but more like Saxon than Norman), which we 
call English. 

WilUam was one of the richest kings that ever 
lived. He had fourteen hundred and twenty-two 
manors in different parts of England ; and his revenue, 
though it seems difficult to believe it, was nearly equal 
to what ten milhons of pounds sterling would be now. 
But now remember what I am going to tell you, be- 
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cause I wish you to see how true it is all through his- 
tory, — money or property of any sort taken away from 
the Church, is always a curse. And I will tell you 
why it is. In ancient times, when a church was 
founded, a solemn curse was pronounced by the 
Bishop who consecrated it against such as should dare 
to take any of its possessions to his own use ; and it 
has pleased God remarkably to fulfil that curse to the 
present day. And William the Conqueror, great and 
rich as he was, fell into its power. When he laid 
waste all the land between the Tees and the Humber, 
he destroyed a great number of churches ; and this 
was not all. He had a passion for hunting : and so 
unjust were his game laws, that it was a greater crime 
to kill a stag than a man. Indeed, an old historian 
says, that " he loved the high deer as much as if he 
had been their father." He made a large forest near 
Winchester, where he might hunt at his ease ; and to 
this day it goes by the name of the New Forest. But 
to do this, he destroyed thirty-six villages, churches, 
and convents; and priests and people were driven 
away, or starved, to make room for wild beasts. Do 
not forget this. You will see by and by what hap- 
pened in this same New Forest. And now to speak 
of the misfortunes that befell this king in his latter 
years. 

He had three sons by his queen Matilda: their 
names were Robert, William, and Henry. These 
three princes were once living with their father at the 
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castle of L'Aigle in Normandy, and amusing them- 
selves as best they might, when William and Henry 
threw some cold water over Robert, as he passed 
under their window. Robert, who was of a hasty 
temper, drew his sword, and rushed up stairs to take 
revenge on his brothers; the castle was filled with 
tumult, and William had much difficulty in restoring 
peace. But Robert was not to be pacified. He left 
the castle, and by his popularity among the nobility of 
Anjou, Maine, Brittany, and Normandy, raised a re- 
bellion against his father. This war was a source of 
trouble to William for several years. He called over 
an army of English, and by their means drove Robert 
and his friends from their principal strongholds. Ro- 
bert took refuge in the castle of Gerberoy ; and Wil- 
liam laid siege to the place. There were many single 
combats between different knights; and it so hap- 
pened one day, that the king and his son, both wear- 
ing their visors down, and therefore not knowing 
each other, engaged in fight. Robert, as being the 
younger and the stronger man, unhorsed his father. 
William cried out for help, and Robert, knowing his 
father's voice, threw himself at his feet, asked his for- 
giveness, and set him on his own horse. William was 
so much enraged, that instead of forgiving his son, he 
pronounced a curse upon him, and rode off. But 
shortly afterwards, by means of the good Queen Ma- 
tilda, the father and the son were reconciled. Soon 
after, William returned to England : and made 
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Robert his captain against the king of Scotland, who . 
had invaded the country. 

WiUiam had now time to undertake a very useful 
work, — a survey of all the lands of his kingdom, to 
whom they belonged, what was their worth, and 
of what nature they were : whether pasture land, 
wood, or tilled ground. In some cases, the number 
of tenants, and inhabitants of all sorts were also^ 
mentioned. This book took six years in composing, 
and it is known by the name of the Domesday 
Book. 

A.D. 10S3. The Queen Matilda, whom William 
dearly loved, died towards the end of his reign. You 
will be surprised to hear that a piece of her work re- 
mains to this day. It was the fashion, in those times, 
that ladies should spend much of their leisure in ta- 
pestry work : and often they were employed in mak- 
ing altar-cloths^ carpets, hangings, and other things 
for the adornment of churches. Queen Matilda em* 
ployed herself in working the whole history of the 
Conquest of England by her husband, and no doubt 
her work was at the time greatly admired. It is 
generally called the Bayeux Tapestry, because it ia 
kept in the city of Bayeux in Normandy, where I have 
seen it. It is many yards in length, and not more 
than a few inches in breadth, and used to be kept 
rolled up on a wooden cylinder. 

Three years afterwards, William again passed over 
into France. A quarrel broke out between him and 
Philip, King of France 5 and he led an army 

D 
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against France. "Here, according to his custom, 
he laid everything waste, and burnt the town of 
Mantes. And this cruelty was the cause of his death. 
For as he was riding through the ruins of the city, his 
horse put its foot on some hot ashes, started, and 
threw the king forward on to the pommel. This acci- 
dent was not dangerous in itself: but William was 
old, in a bad state of health, and very stout, and he 
soon found that he had not long to live. Then, when 
it was too late, he began to be sorry for his past life ; 
but it was not without great difficulty that the Bishops 
who attended him could persuade him to forgive 
others, as he hoped to be forgiven himself : at last, 
however, he gave orders that his prisoners should be 
set at liberty. Shortly after this, he departed this 
life, in the sixty-third year of his age, and the twenty- 
first of his reign. (September, 1087.) His body 
was brought to the church of S. Stephen, at Caen, 
which he had himself founded; but when he was about 
to be buried, a citizen of Caen rose up and boldly said 
that the ground on which that church stood had been 
obtained by wrong and violence, and that so tyrannical 
a king as William had been had no right to be buried 
in holy ground. Prince Henry paid the man a hun- 
dred pounds of silver ; and the funeral was quietly per- 
formed. And this was the end of the man who had laid 
waste so many churches for his own convenience or 
pleasure. 

And now, before I end this chapter, I mean to tell 
you a little about the habits and customs of the people 
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of England during the Reign of William ; and this I 
shall do with all the kings. 

In this reign, people began to build churches and 
cathedrals in a much more stately and beautiful 
manner than the Saxons had done ; and several 
of these still remain. I will only mention four: 
the Crypt of Canterbury Cathedral, part of S. Al- 
ban's Abbey, part of Rochester and Winchester Cathe- 
drals. 

You will perhaps like to hear how the Normans at 
this time were accustomed to dress. The men wore 
caps or bonnets of cloth, or furs, differently orna- 
mented : linen shirts, much the same as those now 
worn ; doublets, or surcoats, a kind of short outer shirt 
fastened round the waist with a girdle; and these 
girdles were sometimes set with precious stones. Over 
this they wore a mantle, sometimes extravagantly orna- 
mented ; for we read of one which cost twelve hundred 
pounds. Trousers and stockings were much as ours, 
only both were made of cloth ; for silk was only used 
for the service of churches. As to ladies, their dress 
differed very little from that of men, except that to their 
mantles they had a hood or cape, and that they wore a 
pouch or purse at their girdles. 

It was the custom to take but two meals, — dinner at 
nine in the morning, and supper at five in the after- 
noon. And an old rhyme says, — 

To rise at ftve, to dine at nine 
To snp at five, to bed at nine. 
Makes a man live to ninety-nine. 
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William was very fond of giving splendid banquets ; 
he had agents in different countries to supply his table, 
and had delicacies brought from as great a distance as 
Cairo and Constantinople, Wastel or simnel bread, 
that is, bread of the finest fiour, was used by the rich : 
the poor were contented with rye and barley cake. 



CHAPTER IV. 
WILLIAM IL 

SURNAMBD BUfUS. 

(From A.D. 1087 to 1100.) 

William the Conqueror had, on his death-bed, thus 
divided his possessions. To Robert he gave the Duchy 
of Normandy ; to William, called Rufus from the red 
colour of his hair, the kingdom of England ; and to 
Henry the property of his queen, Matilda. There 
had been another brother, named Richard, but he had 
died from a cold taken in the New Forest, — ^another 
judgment, no doubt, on his father for his wickedness 
in laying the country waste, 

William was too anxious to make sure of the crown 
of England to remain by his father's death-bed. He 
hastened to Dover, Hastings, and Winchester ; and in 
the last-named city he secured his father's treasure. 
He was crowned by Lanfranc of Canterbury, and his 
brother Robert took peaceable possession of Nor-* 
mandy. 

d2 
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But Robert, notwithstandiDg his father's will, had 
no mind to give up the hopes of England. He was 
much more beloved than William : he was the elder 
brother, and he had the men of Normandy to help 
him. Others took his part : a great number of the 
nobility, among whom was Odo of Bayeux, took up 
arms in his favour, and William was for a short time 
in some danger. But, by the quickness of his move- 
ments, he dispersed the rebels, and punished them by 
taking from them their estates, which he bestowed on 
those barons who had remained faithful to him. 

A.D. 1089. About this time Lanfranc, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, died. He was so humble, that 
when he paid a visit to the Abbey of Bee, in Nor- 
mandy, where he had been educated, he would not 
be received as an Archbishop, but as a common monk : 
he was so charitable, that every year he distributed 
great sums to the poor ; and so courageous, that the 
threats of William the Conqueror, terrible as they 
were to others, could never make him do that which 
he thought wrong in itself, or unjust to his Church. 
William Rufiis would not allow another Archbishop 
to be elected, in order that he might keep the great 
revenues of Canterbury to himself. And this wicked 
custom was also used towards other rich abbeys. Wo 
shall see whether this laying hands on Church money 
brought any good to William Rufus. 

A.D. 1090. Shortly afterwards, William, wishing 
to be revenged on his brother Robert, went over into 
Normandy with an army. Henry fought on Robert's. 
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side while the war lasted ; hut, when peace was made, 
he thought that he had not been used fairly, and took 
possession of a strong mountain, lying in the sea, on 
the west coast of Normandy, and called Mont S. 
Michel. Robert and William went and besieged him 
there ; and as there was no water in the place, Henry 
and his troops were in danger of perishing by thirst. 
Robert heard of this : he was a generous, though a 
passionate man ; and he not only gave Henry leave to 
get as much water as he wanted, but also sent him a 
supply of wine. " What a mad thing you have done !" 
said King WiUiam : " if you had kept them without 
water for only a little while longer, they must have 
surrendered, and we should have taken the castle." 
** What I" answered Robert, " shall I let my brother 
die of thirst ? Where shall we find another, when he 
is gone?" 

King William had nearly lost his life in this siege. 
As he was one day riding out by himself, two soldiers 
rushed out upon him, and threw him from his horse t 
and one of them, not knowing who he was, was about 
to have killed him. " Hold, knave I" cried the king, 
" I am King of England I" The soldier let his sword 
fall, raised William from the ground, and was hand-^ 
somely rewarded. Prince Henry was, soon after this, 
compelled to give up the castle; and he wandered 
about, for some time, with only a few servants, and 
often with very little to eat. 

After this, there was a war with Scotland, in which 
Malcolm, King of Scotland, was killed at Alnwick, inf 
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Northumberland. But William did not enjoy this 
success. As he was holding his court with great 
pomp the Christmas before, several of his noblemen, 
who were good men, and sorry to see the Church of 
Canterbury, and indeed of England, so long without 
a head, begged the king, that, if he would not allow 
an Archbishop to be appointed, at least he would give 
leave that prayers might be put up to God to 
change his heart. William, who neither feared God 
nor regarded man, and who did not believe that 
prayers could have any avail, gave leave. " But, by 
the Holy Face of Lucca," he said, (that was his usual 
oath), '* no one shall have that Archbishopric in my 
days." 

There was at this time in England a holy Abbat, 
named Anselm. He had been bom in Piedmont, 
and in his youth had fallen into sin. But God 
gave him the grace of repentance: he went to the 
Abbey of Bee, where Lanfranc then was, and there 
became monk, and in course of time, abbat. He was 
now requested to draw up the prayers about the arch- 
bishopric ; and shortly after they had been used, the 
king fell sick. Thus you see how easily God can 
answer the supplications of His people. For William 
being sorely afraid, — as he well might be, — to die, 
was prevailed upon to allow Anselm to be elected Arch- 
bishop. Anselm was very unwilling, perhaps almost 
too unwilling, to take upon himself that office ; but at 
last, to the great joy of all England, he consented. 
The king recovered : but he was so desperately bar* 
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deaed in wickedness, that he was not afraid to say 
what I am almost afraid to repeat. '' God/' he said 
with an oath, ** shall never find me a good man, for 
all the trouble He has brought upon me." 

But I must now leave off speaking of William to tell 
you something about the Crusades, which had so great 
an effect on England, as well as on every other 
country of Europe. You know that Jerusalem — a city 
dear to the Church on account of the miracles our 
Lord performed, the parables and discourses He 
spoke, and, above all, the precious Death and Passion 
which He suffered there, — after being for more than six 
hundred years in the power of the Roman Emperors, 
was conquered from them by the Saracens, the fol- 
lowers of the false prophet, Mahomet. But there 
still remained a Christian Church there ; and many 
good men, in all ages, went up thither from all parts 
of the world, out of love to their Saviour: they 
visited the grotto where He was bom, the hill where 
He was crucified, — but chiefly the Holy Sepulchre 
where He lay, and the Mount whence He ascended up 
into Heaven. Above all, those who had fallen into 
any great sin, were in the habit of doing this ; not by 
Vi^ay of atonement for their sins, — for nothing that we 
can do, can of itself make atonement to God, — but 
by way of showing their grief, by undertaking so long 
and dangerous a journey. The Saracens had no ob- 
jection to pilgrims visiting Jerusalem ; they only made 
them pay a small tribute, which those good men were 
willing to do. But, in the year 1066, Jerusalem 
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was coDquered by the Turcomans^ or Turks ; and after 
this time the pilgrims suffered greatly. They returned 
to Europe, and told of their hardships, and of the 
scorn and mockery with which they were treated by 
the Infidels : and the hearts of all the Christians of 
Europe were stirred up, as the heart of one man, to 
assist their brethren in Jerusalem. There was a monk 
named Peter, sumamed the Hermit, who visited Je- 
rusalem ; and while he saw the suffering of the Chris- 
tians there, he thought of a plan to bring their dehver- 
ance to pass, by uniting all the Kings of the West in 
a Holy War against the Infidels. The Pope approved 
of this design: Peter journeyed into many different 
lands, begging and imploring their kings, for the love 
of God, to lay aside their wars amongst themselves, 
and unite against the Turks, the blasphemers of their 
Saviour, and the oppressors of His people. At last, 
a great Council of more than two hundred Bishops 
was held at Clermont : the Pope was there himself, 
and preached a sermon on the duty of joining in the 
Holy War. The vast multitude present cried out, 
as with one voice, " It is the Will of God ! It is the 
Will of God I" Dukes, barons, and knights hastened 
to take the Cross : that is, to fasten a cross on their 
shoulder, as a sign that they had made a vow to go to 
the reUef of the Holy Land : the lands and houses of 
such as joined the Crusaders (so called from these 
crosses) were taken under the protection of the 
Church ; and all true penitents absolved, who should 
take the Cross. It was a good and a glorious enter- 
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prise ; and yet there were some things which made 
its goodness less, and took away from its glory. 
Of the multitude who flocked to Palestine, I fear 
there were many who were not true penitents, and 
who found it easier to take the Gross on their shoulders 
than into their hearts : and these men brought great 
scandal on the holy cause which they had undertaken. 
But many were of a very different character; and 
their lives were worthy of their professions. 

Many poor men, and others, who had never been 
used to war, wished to join the expedition. But the 
wiser part of the Crusaders feared that troops so badly 
trained would do more harm than good ; and it was 
agreed that these men, to the number of three hun- 
dred thousand, should go before the regular army. 
Now this was not faith, it was presumption : these 
troops, without any knowledge of war or any means 
of subsistence, had no right to expect that God 
would work a miracle on their behalf : and the 
greater part perished miserably before they could 
even reach Asia. The other troops came afterwards ; 
and when they were mustered at Nicsea, they were 
found to amount to seven hundred thousand. They 
took Nicsea, Antioch, and last of all, Jerusalem : and 
they made one of the best and bravest of their chiefs, 
Godfrey de Bouillon, King. But he was not crowned, 
for he never would wear a crown of gold where our 
Lord had worn the Crown of Thorns. 

I have gone a IHtle too far with the history of the 
first Crusade, that you may be the better able to un- 
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derstand what is to follow. No one was more anxious 
to join it than Robert of Normandy ; and, as he had 
no money, he was glad to mortgage his duchy to Wil- 
liam for ten thousand marks, that is, to let William 
have it till he could pay the money back. 

A quarrel broke out between William and S. An- 
selm, because that wicked king wished to do some 
wrong to the Church, and the Archbishop would not 
allow him. The other Bishops were more afraid of 
man than of God : and Anselm was left almost 
alone. Finding that his presence in England was of 
no use, and that his life was in danger, he went into 
Italy, where he was received with great honour by 
Pope Urban. 

And now we are come to the death of William 
Rufus. He was fond of hunting, especially in the 
New Forest : yo^ remember how wickedly that forest 
had been made. One night he is said to have had a 
warning that his end was drawing nigh, and an ex- 
hortation, even yet, to repent. He paid no attention 
to it ; but early in the morning he set off to the chase, 
without staying for prayers, with his brother Henry, 
and several attendants ; among whom was a knight 
called Sir Walter Tyrrel. The King and Sir Walter, 
in pursuing a stag, were separated from the rest ; and 
all that is certainly known is, that on the same even- 
ing (Aug. I or 2, A.D. 1100) some peasants, returning 
from their work, found the dead body of the King in 
a glade, about ten miles from Winchester. Whether, 
as some say, he was accidentally killed by Sir Walter 
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Tyrrell, in aiming at a stag, or whether, as many m 
that age believed, he died by the immediate judgment 
of God, I do not know : I only know that, when 
found, he was quite cold, and an arrow was sticking in 
his breast. It is to be feared that the last night he 
spent in this world was a night of sin : and it has 
been said that the last word he spoke was an oath. 
And to this day you may see, as I have seen, the stone 
which marks where an end was put to the last hunt of 
William Rufus. Thus, you see, two of William the 
Conqueror's sons perished in the New Forest : and 
Richard, a son of Duke Robert, died there also. 

The countrymen took up the king's body, and 
threw it roughly, like a dead beast, into their cart ; 
and the blood dropped along the road all the way that 
he went. No one had loved him ; no one sorrowed for 
him; no bells were tolled for him ; and he was buried 
hastily in the Cathedral at Winchester, where you may 
see his tomb. It was much as we read in the Bible : 
*' They did not lament for him, saying, Ah, brother I 
or. Ah, sister I They did not lament for him, saying. 
Ah, Lord ! or, ah his glory ! — He was buried with the 
burial of an ass." 

The state of the Church in this reign was very low ; 
and bishoprics and livings were too often bought for 
money. This sin is called simony, from Simon Ma- 
gus, who *^ thought that the gift of God might be 
purchased for money." However, many churches were 
built by good people : and among these were great parts 
of the cathedrals of Worcester, Durham, and Norwich, 

B 
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Westminster Hall was also built by William Rufus ; 
though very little of his original work is now remain- 
ing. 

Now, after all the sad things I have mentioned in 
this chapter, I will tell you, before I end it, of one 
fashion, which will make you smile. There was in the 
court of William a foolish courtier, by name Robert, 
but sumamed the Homed. It was his great pride to 
surpass every one else in the richness of his dress ; 
and he used boots which ended in long sharp points, 
stuffed with tow, and turned up and twisted like a 
ram's horn. This fashion grew more and more ab- 
surd ; tiU at last these points became so very long, 
that they were fastened to the knees with golden 
chains ; and so inconvenient, that, before fighting, the 
knights had to cut them off. The clergy of those days 
set their faces against them ; but, for a long time^ to 
very little purpose. 



CHAPTER V. 
HENRY I. 

8UBNA1IKO BKAUCLKRC. 

(From A.D. 1100 to A.D. 1180.) 

Henry, as I said, was hunting in the New Forest, 
when his hrother was killed there. He had no right 
to the crown ; for Robert was not only the elder bro- 
ther, but it had been promised that he should be king, 
in case William Rufus died without children. But, 
unfortunately for himself, Robert, on returning from 
the Holy Wars, where he had gained great honour, 
married an Italian princess, and was thus delayed a 
year : so that he was still absent when William was 
slain. Henry wickedly took advantage of his absence : 
he seized on the royal treasure, in spite of some oppo- 
sition : and hastening to London, was crowned king 
by the bishop of that city. But he felt, that, as he 
had no right to the crown, so there was great danger 
lest his brother should take it from him : and he re- 
solved to make his subjects fond of him, that, if there 
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should be need, they might be willing to fight for him. 
And, indeed, although he came w rongfully to the crown, 
Henry was a much better man than either his brother 
or his father. He began, as was right, by seeking the 
good-will of the Church. He promised, that when 
any see became vacant, he would not, after the evil 
customs of the last kings, seize on the revenues ; but 
would allow them to lie by for the benefit of the suc- 
cessor. Next, he tried to please the poor oppressed 
Saxons ; and besides this, he gave his barons many 
great privileges, and swore to observe the laws of 
S. Edward the Confessor. These promises, made 
in fear, were forgotten by the king in prosperity : but 
you shall see how important they became in the next 
century. 

The marriage of Henry pleased all his subjects. 
Matilda, the niece of Edgar Atheling, though not heir 
to the Saxon line, was yet very dear to the Saxons on 
account of her descent from the Saxon kings. She 
had been educated at the nunnery of Komsey, in 
Hampshire ; and was every way a fit match for Henry, 
being the daughter of Malcolm III., king of Scotland. 
S, Anselm, who had by this time returned to England, 
married Henry to Matilda. 

It was well for Henry that he had lost no time in 
making himself secure : for, a month after the death 
of William, Robert returned to Normandy, and took 
quiet possession of his dutchy. A great number of the 
Norman nobles took his pait ; but S. Anselm remained 
firm to Henry, and encouraged his army to do their 
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duty. Robert landed at Portsmouth ; Henry marched 
thither ; and the two armies lay for some time in sight 
of each other. Anselm and others did their best to 
appease the strife between the two brothers ^ and they 
at length succeeded. Robert resigned his claim 
to England, and was to receive, instead, an annual 
pension of 3,000 marks : it was agreed that if either 
of the brothers died without children, the other should 
succeed him : and that the noblemen on both sides 
should be pardoned. Henry at first observed this 
treaty ; but after a short time, he took vengeance on 
those of his subjects who had joined Robert, one after 
another; seizing their possessions, and driving them 
out of the kingdom. Robert, in the mean time, from 
his carelessness and sloth, lost all the esteem that 
he had gained in the Holy Wars. His great barons 
made war one upon another, without caring for their 
common master; and his people, seeing how much 
better the subjects of Henry were governed, requested 
him to interfere, and restore matters to some order. 
Had Henry been a faithful King, and a kind brother, 
he would have tried to put an end to what was wrong 
in the government, without lessening the authority of 
Robert. But he was only too glad to have a pretence 
for depriving his brother of Normandy, as he had de- 
prived him of England, (a. d. 1104.) The first time 
that he came over, he found that the barons of Nor- 
mandy were well disposed to obey him : the next year he 
went with an army, and took Bayeux and Caen ; and the 
next it was plain that he would be satisfied with nothing 

b2 
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less than the whole dutchy. Robert raised the best 
army he could, and made so furious an attack on the 
£nglish, that he had almost gained the day ; but at last 
Henry prevailed, and by this great victory, obtained jois 
wishes, l^or Rouen, the capital of Normandy, sub- 
mitted to him: the States, or Parliament of Nor- 
mandy, acknowledged him as their Duke, and Robert, 
his only son William, and Edgar Atheling, were given 
into his hands. Edgar Atheling was allowed to return 
to England, and to live in peace : William was brought 
up as became a prince ; but Robert was imprisoned in 
different castles for twenty-eight years : the last was 
Cardiff, where he died. We will hope, for the sake of 
both the brothers, that his eyes were not put out by 
Henry's order, as some say was the case. 

But now we have to speak of a dispute which Henry 
had with S. Anselm ; and I must first try to explain to 
you its cause. Every Bishop has two characters, — a 
spiritual and a temporal character. By a spiritual 
character, I mean that he is able to ordain Priests, to 
consecrate Bishops, to excommunicate, to absolve, and 
to confirm : by his temporal character, T mean that he 
is looked on as a nobleman, hves in a palace, and has a 
revenue. Now a King can neither give nor take away 
his spiritual character : a King cannot consecrate, or 
ordain, much less can be give others the power of doing 
so. But a King can, if he chooses to be so wicked, 
take away the temporal authority of the Bishop ; he 
can take away his palace and money, and make him a 
poor man. But remember, he would be just as much 
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B Bishop as before ; only that, whereas he had been a 
rich Bishop, now he would be a poor Bishop ; and that 
was what the blessed Apostles were. Now, Henry was 
very anxious that S. Anselm should acknowledge that 
he held his temporal dignities by the King's good will, 
and at his hands; and should, in the words then 
used, do homage for them. The way in which homage 
was done, was this. The person who did homage was 
called the vassal: the person to whom it was done, the 
liege hfd: the vassal then knelt down, placed his own 
hands between the hands of his liege, and swore to be 
faithful to him. Besides this, a Bishop also received 
what was called investiture from the King ; that is, he 
was invested with a ring and pastoral staff, as emblems 
of the dignity to which he was raised. Now S. Anselm 
refused either to do homage or to receive investiture, 
because he was afraid that it might seem to be an 
acknowledgment that he received his spiritual autho* 
rity from the King. Henry was exceedingly angry ; 
but he and Anselm referred the matter to the Pope, 
and Pope Pascal decided that Anselm was right. At 
last, after a long dispute, in which Anselm left Eng- 
land, the matter was settled by Henry's giving up the 
investiture, and Pascal's allowing the Bishops to do 
homage. 

Some time after this, Louis of France obtained pos- 
session of William, the son of Robert, and pretending 
to be anxious to make him Duke of Normandy, de- 
clared war against Henry, There was a battle fought 
at Brenneville ; and you may judge how strong was 
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the armour worn at the time, when I tell you, that 
though two thousand persons were engaged in the 
battle, only two were killed. Shortly after this, a 
treaty was made between the two kingdoms. 

A. D. 1120. And now you must prepare to hear 
a sad story. Henry had been with his family into 
Normandy, and they were now about to return to Eng- 
land. His only son, William, now nearly eighteen, 
was not only very dear to his father, but beloved by 
all his friends. Henry sailed first: some accMent de- 
layed Prince William ; and the captain of his ship, by 
name Thomas Fitz- Stephens, and all the crew, spent 
the time in drinking. When the Prince embarked, 
the sailors set sail, but, through their hurry and care- 
lessness, ran the ship on a rock. She began to sink ; 
the long-boat was lowered; Prince William leapt into 
it; the sailors pushed off; and he might have been 
saved. But he heard the voice of Maude, his favourite 
sister, the Countess of Perche, crying out for help. 
He determined, at all risks, to save her, and ordered 
the men to row back ; but when the boat came near 
to the ship, so many persons tried to leap into it at 
once, that it sank, and more than one hundred and 
forty young noblemen were drowned. Two men clung 
to the mast : one was Fitz-Stephens, the captain ; the 
other was a butcher, of Rouen. As they were hanging 
on for their lives, "Has the Prince escaped?*' in- 
quired the captain. '* No," answered the butcher ; <* I 
saw him drowned when the boat sank." " Then," said 
Fitz-Stephens, " I do not wish to be saved :" and he 
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threw himfielf into the sea. The butcher dung to the 
mast all night, and next morning was picked up by 
some fishermen. King Henry, in the mean time, was 
safely in England ; and' waited three days, in hopes 
that his son had landed in some other port. When he 
learned the truth, he fainted away; and was never seen 
to smile again. 

However sad the death of Prince William may seem, 
it was a real blessing to the Saxons : for he disliked 
them so much that he was accustomed to say, " When 
I am king, I will make the Saxons draw the plough, 
and treat them like beasts of burden." 

William, the son of Duke Robert, now began to 
hope that, after all, he might some day be king. For 
Henry had no other son ; and his only daughter, Ma- 
tilda, was married to the Emperor of Germany : so 
that the English were not likely to wish her to suc- 
ceed, lest it should seem that they were become sub- 
jects to a foreign Emperor. To prevent this. King 
Henry, who had lost his Queen Matilda, married 
again ; and the name of his second wife was Adelais : 
she was the daughter of the Duke of Louvaine. (a.d. 
1121.) But he had no children by this marriage ; so; 
when the Emperor died, he sent for his daughter Ma- 
tilda, or, as she was more generally called, Maude, and 
gave her Geoffrey of Anjou for a husband, (a.d. 1 1270 
All the chief barons were obliged to swear fealty to 
her: that is, that they would acknowledge her as queen 
after the death of Henry. This Geoffrey was known 
by the name of Plantagenet, because be wore a sprig 
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of broom on his crest ; broom being called in Latin, 
Pkmta genista. Some time after this, William, the 
son of Robert, was killed in a skirmish ; so that Henry 
had no more fears from his nephew : and Maude had a 
son, who was named Henry, and of whom we shall hear 
more by and by. 

Henry passed the last years of his life in Normandy: 
he tiked the country, and was fond of his daughter and 
her children — for in due time she had two other sons. 
But at last he heard that the Welsh people had in- 
vaded England, which obliged him to think of return- 
ing thither. He was prevented from embarking three 
times ; and at last, coming in hungry from the chase, 
he ate several lampreys, — an unwholesome kind of 
fish, — ^was seized with a sudden illness, and being an 
old man, was soon given over. He left all his domi- 
nions to his daughter Maude, but said nothing of her 
husband Geoffrey, whom he did not like ; and shortly 
after, at midnight (a.d. 1135), on the first of Decem- 
ber, departed this life. He had reigned thirty-five 
years. 

He was buried in the Abbey of Reading, which he 
had founded : and there his body lay in peace till the 
wicked dissolution of Monasteries, of which, hereafter, 
I shall have to tell you. Then his bones were taken 
out, and thrown into a stable. 

Henry was certainly a great man : he was fond of 
learning in others, and given to it himself, whence he 
was called Beaii-clerc, or the Jine scholar. He was 
very good-natured and condescending ; he had a great 
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deal of foresight and prudence : and at the same time, 
when there was occasion for it, he showed that he 
was no coward. But then, when he was once offended, 
he could not easily forgive; his treatment of his 
brother Robert was very wicked: and though he 
reigned both over Normandy and England, he had no 
right to either. So that although he was a great man 
and a wise man, I do not know whether he was a good 
man : but perhaps, in the latter years of his life, and 
after all ii|il$)|piction8, he repented of the sins of his 
youth. 

In his time a great part of Peterborough Cathedral, 
then only an abbey church, and part of Norwich Ca- 
thedral, were built. 

The greatest man, in the true sense of the word, 
who lived at this time in England, was S. Anselm of 
Canterbury. In the year 1109, he found that he had 
not much longer to live : he obtained no nourishment 
from his food, and wasted away from day to day. 
When he could no longer walk, he ordered himself to 
be carried to the celebration of Mass, or Communion; 
nor could his friends persuade him to remain at home, 
although they saw how much the exertion fatigued 
him. Towards Holy Week he was altogether con- 
fined to his bed : on the Tuesday before Easter, he 
lost the powers of speech ; but that night, while they 
were chanting matins in the Cathedral, the Priests 
who were with him read to him the Gospel for the 
coming day, which, if you will look in your Prayer- 
Book, you will find to be from S. Luke. As they read 
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the Passion, they saw that he was about to pass away : 
so they took him from his bed, and according to the 
holy and humble custom of those days, laid him in 
sackcloth and ashes. At about day-break, on the 
Wednesday in Holy Week, he departed to glory. He 
is reckoned one of the Doctors of the English Church, 
King Henry, contrary to his promise, allowed the 
See of Canterbury to remain five years without a 
Bishop. 



CHAPTER VI. 



STEPHEN. 



(From a.d. 1136 to 1154.) 



(( 



But how is this ?" you will say : " I thought that 
Maude was to succeed her father Henry, and now 
Stephen comes, whose name I never heard." It is 
yery true that Maude was heiress to the crown, and 
that Henry had taken all possible pains to make her 
succession easy. But did you never hear the pro- 
verb, '* Man proposes, God disposes V And as He 
had cut off the son of Henry, as if to punish him for 
his usurpation, so it was not His will that Matilda 
«hould succeed. 

But we must go back a little. William the Con- 
queror had a daughter named Adela, who was mar- 
Tied to Stephen, Count of Blois. She had several 
sons: of whom Stephen and Henry were the two 
youngest* King Henry, who, as you see, was uncle to 
these young men, invited them into Bngland; where 

p 
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Henry became Abbat of Glastonbury, and Bishop of 
Winchester; and Stephen became a very powerful 
nobleman. He married the daughter and heir of the 
Count of Boulogne, and besides the great property 
which he gained by this match, he became connected 
still more closely with the Royal Family. Try if you 
can make out how this was : Mary, the mother of 
Stephen's wife, was sister to that Matilda who was the 
first Queen of Henry I. Therefore, by birth, Stephen 
was cousin to the Empress Maude : and by marriage he 
was her cousin in another way. These things put it 
into his mind that, perhaps, after Henry's death, he 
might be King himself: and the more the old king fa- 
voured him, the more he entertained this hope. But I 
am sorry to say that, when the Barons swore fealty to 
Maude, he pretended to be so anxious to uphold her 
right, as to be the first to take the oath. 

He was in Normandy when Henry died : and, has* 
tening over into England, he tried to enter, first Do- 
ver, and then Canterbury : but although he could not 
do this, he went into London, was favourably re- 
ceived by some of the citizens, and appUed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to crown him. But the 
Archbishop refused, because he had himself sworn to 
acknowledge no sovereign but Maude. What was to 
be done? The steward of the late king's household 
went to the Archbishop, whose name was William, 
and swore that although King Henry had in his will 
named Maude as his successor, he had afterwards 
changed his mind, and promised the crown to Stephen. 
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This oath was false ; but William believed it, and ac-* 
cordingly crowned Stephen. 

The people of Normandy, who hated Geoffrey, the 
husband of Maude, chose Stephen as their duke, so 
that poor Maude seemed to have no hope. However, 
Stephen was rather a king in name than in deed ; for 
when the chief Barons came to swear allegiance to 
him, they took advantage of the weakness of his title, 
and many of them said, " If you will not grant me 
such and such privileges, I will not acknowledge 
you as king." And Stephen did not dare to refuse 
them. These barons then built castles, took prisoners, 
and made war on each other, just as if they had been 
so many kings ; till at last Stephen determined to bear 
this confusion no longer. As soon as ever he began 
to exercise any authority, open rebellion broke out, and 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester, the son of Henry the First, 
but by a woman who was not his wife, took the part 
of his sister Maude, and sent a defiance to Stephen. 
David, King of Scotland, also declared war with 
England ; for Maude, you know, was his niece. He 
came into Yorkshire (a.d. 1138), and committed all 
kind of cruelties : and at last the Archbishop of York 
summoned the bravest of the northern barons to op- 
pose him. The two armies met at Northallerton : if 
you should ever travel to Durham by the railway, you 
will go over the very ground where the battle was 
fought.. There were three banners, one for each of 
the three principal towns in Yorkshire, with their Pa- 
tron Saint : there was S. Peter for York, S. John of 
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Bev£rley for Beverley, and S. Wilfrid for Ripon ; and 
these banners were hung round a cross, which was 
fastened at the top of a ship's mast, and fixed on a 
rude carriage. From this, the battle is called the 
Battle of the Standard. The English soldiers 
confessed and received absolution from the Bishop of 
Orkney ; thus they waited the attack of the Scots, who 
came on with great fury. I know not which side 
would have gained the day, had not an old English- 
man cut off the head of a corpse, and holding it on the 
top of a spear, said, *' This is the head of the King of 
Scotland !" The Scots fled at once : the English pur- 
sued, and slew ten thousand of them. 

This victory strengthened Stephen for some little 
time : but it was not for long. He had, not long 
after, a quarrel with the Church. Henry, Bishop of 
Winchester, who was the Pope's Legate, preferred 
his duty before the affection he felt for his brother : 
and, in a short time, a general insurrection broke 
out in favour of Maude. She herself came over into 
England, and took up her abode at Arundel Castle^ 
in Sussex, where I have seen the room in which she 
used to sleep. From hence she went to Bristol, and 
after that to Gloucester. Her party became laiger 
every day ; many of the most powerful nobles joined 
her (a.d. 1139); and there was war from one end of 
the country to the other. There was wasting, and 
fire, and slavery, and imprisonment, all over England ; 
the land was left untilled; the Priests suffered as 
much as the people; and a famine was soon 
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added to the general misery. At last^ the war came 
rather suddenly to an end. Stephen heard that the 
Earl of Chester was come to Lincoln, with his wife, 
who was daughter to Robert, Earl of Gloucester. " If 
I can only get her into my hands,'' he said, " I know 
that her father loves her so much, that he will be 
ready to make me any promises I please, in order to 
get her back." So he marched to Lincoln ; but the 
Earl of Chester found means to tell his father-in-law 
of the danger in which his wife was. The Earl of 
Gloucester hastened to meet Stephen, and fell upon 
him -before he was aware : a battle followed, in which 
Stephen was taken prisoner, and brought to Bristol, 
where Maude ordered him to be loaded with irons. 
Thus it seemed that Stephen had no hopes of again 
being King of England. Maude was crowned at 
Winchester, and all England acknowledged her, ex- 
cept London and the county of Kent. The wife of 
Stephen humbly petitioned her to set her husband 
at liberty ; but Maude refused. The people, by 
degrees, became tired of the new queen: the friends 
of Stephen grew active, and were fortunate enough 
to take Robert of Gloucester prisoner, (a.d. 1141.) 
Stephen and the Earl were released in exchange 
for each other: and the civil war broke out again 
more furiously than ever. The King's party now 
had the upper hand, and the Earl of Gloucester went 
over to Geoffrey Plantagenet, Maude's husband, to 
ask him to come over to her assistance. But Geoffrey 
had too much to do in his own wars to allow of his 
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coming to England ; however, he sent Prince Henry, 
and a small hand of men, to help his mother. At last 
Robert of Gloucester died : the Queen's affairs be-* 
came worse and worse : she left England, and went 
into Normandy. Then Stephen reigned, in an uneasy 
manner, for some years. But, in the meantime, Henry 
had grown up to be a powerful prince : by the death of 
his father, he became Count of Anjou : by marrying 
Eleanor, whom Louis of France had put away, he ob- 
tained possession of Guienne and Poictiers. There- 
fore he had a large number of soldiers at his com- 
mand, and with these he made an expedition into 
England, (a.d. 1153.) Stephen made all the haste 
he could to meet him : but just as a great battle was 
about to be fought, some good people thought that it 
would be possible to settle the matter peaceably. 
After some trouble, it was agreed that Stephen should 
reign during his life-time, and that Henry should suc- 
ceed him when he died. 

But Stephen enjoyed the peace that followed only 
for a very short time. He died in the course of the 
next year (a.d. 1154); having lived fifty, and reigned 
nearly nineteen years. His was a troublesome life, 
and a sad reign for England. But, although guilty 
of great sin in usurping the kingdom, he deserves to 
have this said of him, that he was by no means cruel, 
and never revengeful ; he treated his prisoners well, 
and never shed blood for its own sake. Had he been 
born to the throne, he might have made a good 
king. 
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You may very well belieye tbat people had little 
time for anything but war during this reign ; there- 
fore I shall only tell, that Stephen founded the Hos- 
pital of S. Cross, near Winchester, which yon may 
still see, and the Monastery of Feversham, in Kent, 
where both he and his queen were buried. There was 
one Bishop, in his time, who is reckoned among the 
Saints ; and that was S. William of York. 



CHAPTER VII. 
HENRY II. 

VLANTAOBNKT. 
(From A.D. 1154 to 1 180.) 

Hbnry II., on coming to the throne, was the most 
powerful prince in Europe ; for, hesides England, he 
possessed about the third part of France. The first 
years of his reign he spent in enlarging his dominions 
by conquering Brittany, and attacking some other 
provinces, and everything seemed to promise him a 
glorious and long reign. But it was to be far other- 
wise. 

You have seen before that people were not very 
certain as to the degree of power which belonged to 
the Church and to the State. There were constant 
quarrels between the King and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and these had never been clearly settled. 
In this reign the dispute came to its height. On the 
side of the State was the most powerful Ring that 
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ever yet filled the English throne : on the side of the 
Church one of the most remarkable Bishops ever raised 
up to defend it. 

But first, before I come to talk of this dispute, I 
will tell you a story. There lived, in the time of the 
first Crusade, an Englishman named Gilbert Becket, 
who went to the Holy Wars. He was taken prisoner 
in Palestine by a Saracen chief, with whom he lived 
as a slave. But this Saracen had a daughter, who in 
time came to love Gilbert, and at last helped him 
to make his escape. When he was gone, she could 
not bear to live without him, and determined to 
follow him. She only knew two words of English, 
" Gilbert," and " London," but she left her father's 
bouse, went down to the sea-side, saw an English 
ship, and, constantly repeating ''London, London," 
persuaded the captain to take her with him. But 
when she reached London, what was she to do ? You 
must know that it was then a very small city; instead 
of containing two millions of inhabitants, it had not 
above forty thousand : so that there was more hope 
for her then than there would be now. She walked 
up one street, and down another, always crying out 
*' Gilbert, Gilbert ;" and at last whom should she see but 
Gilbert Becket himself? You may imagine how sur- 
prised he was ; but, finding that she loved him so dearly 
as to take that long journey, he determined to marry 
her, if she would only become a Christian. After some 
time, she was baptized by the name of Matilda ; for 
Gilbert Becket was a Saxon, and I suppose wished 
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that hia wife should have the same name with the 
Saxon Queen Matilda. All this was much talked of 
in London. Gilbert and Matilda were married, and 
their eldest son was called Thomas. 

Thomas Becket, or Thomas-^-Becket, was taken 
under the patronage of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and was a warm supporter of Henry during the reign 
of Stephen. He was, therefore, much favoured when 
Henry came to the crown, and by degrees obtained 
wealth and honours : and when he was made Chancel- 
lor, he astonished the whole nation by the magnifi- 
cence that he displayed, the more wonderful in one 
who was a Saxon. The Chancellor had, at that time, 
more power than any other layman: he took care 
of all the Bishoprics and Abbeys which happened to 
be vacant; he had the guardianship of all those heirs 
who were the King's tenants, and under age ; and he 
was Secretary of State. It is not often that God 
chooses for His Saints those who, like Thomas-^ 
Becket, are taking their fill of this world's wealth 
and pleasure : least of all could we expect to find 
such willingly laying down their lives for His Church's 
sake. 

Henry had determined on taking away some of the 
privileges of the Church; and when the old Archbishop 
of Canterbury died, he thought that if his Chancellor, 
who had always entered into his views, and had been 
one of his most intimate friends, were chosen Arch- 
bishop, he would not oppose him in his plans. 

Thomas-k- Becket was elected and consecrated; and 
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from that time forth he seemed to he turned into an- 
other man. He wore sackcloth, he washed the feet of 
beggars, he lived on bread and water, he spent many 
hours in prayer. And he had need to fast and to 
pray : for a fearful struggle was coming on between 
the Church and the King. 

It was not long before it came to a head. A Priest 
in Worcestershire was guilty of murder. The King 
demanded that he should be tried by a ciril court, that 
is a court of laymen. Thomas maintained that it was 
just that he should be tried by Priests like himself, 
and this was the beginning of the quarrel. 

Now here we must stop for a moment, that you 
may understand this matter clearly. If a clerg3rman 
now were guilty of any crime, he would be tried by a 
common court : the Church has lost the privileges 
which it once had, and, as things are, it is our duty 
quietly to obey the laws. But then the case was dif- 
ferent. The Church had certain rights, of which this 
was one ; it was the duty of the Archbishop of Canter« 
bury, as head of the English Church, to defend those 
rights : and this Thomas-^- Becket prepared to do. 

A.D. 1164. The King summoned a great council 
at Clarendon, on purpose to decide this matter. A 
number of statutes were there made, called the Con' 
stitutions of Clarendon, They most of them tended 
to lessen the power of the Church, and, among other 
things, ordained, that a Priest accused of any crime 
should be tried in a civil court. All the noblemen and 
the Bishops present signed these articles, excepting 
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Thomas. At last he yielded to the prayers of his 
friends, and set his name to them. I cannot excuse 
his doing so ; it was an act of weakness ; but he after- 
wards nobly made up for this one fault. Henry was 
exceedingly pleased at thus haying his own way : and 
he sent the Constitutions to Pope Alexander, request- 
ing him to give his consent to them. This the Pope 
quite refused, to do. 

Thomas, in the meantime, was now repenting his 
weakness, and openly accusing himself of it. He de- 
clared that his promise at Clarendon, being a wicked 
one, was not binding. It is a sad thing when a man 
has taken an oath which he is obliged to break : but 
a still sadder thing, when, having taken a wicked 
oath, like Herod, he determines to keep it. The Ring 
was exceedingly enraged, and meanly, revenged him- 
self by demanding money from the Archbishop which 
he had never lent him. Becket paid the sum, saying 
that he would never quarrel with his sovereign about 
money : and the King then required from him an 
account of all the sums he had spent while Chancellor, 
and a payment of 44,000 marks, which, he said« 
was due to the Royal Treasury. Thomas requested 
time to make up these accounts, and Henry sum- 
moned another council at Northampton. Here the 
Archbishop was left almost alone ; but he was strength- 
ened and supported. Some of the Bishops advised 
him to resign his see ; others to submit himself 
to the King's mercy. " No," said S. Thomas : " the 
Kin^ insults the Church through me : he knows that 
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I do not owe him the sum he asks.'^ At last, when 
the council were all assemhled, and the king with them, 
the Archhishop, after saying Mass, came forth in his 
episcopal rohes, bearing the Crozier in his hand : and 
thus, trusting in his good cause, and in God's pro- 
tection, presented himself to those who thirsted for 
his blood; and without waiting to receive the sen- 
tence which they were ready to pronounce against him, 
Appealed to the Pope. Having done this, he secretly 
left Northampton, and withdrew himself into France. 

I have not time to tell you all the history of the 
quarrel that followed. The King of France took the 
part of the Archbishop with all his power : the Pope, 
although he secretly favoured him, was afraid to offend 
the King of England. All the relations and servants 
of the Archbishop were banished, and the revenues of 
his church were seized. Becket, on the other hand, 
used the weapons which he had received from the 
Church : he excommunicated those who had been the 
most active in assisting Henry, and threatened to ex- 
communicate Henry himself. These disputes lasted 
several years: at last, by the firmness of Becket, 
Henry was obliged to yield. He and the Archbishop 
met : it was agreed that matters should remain as they 
were before the present disputes : that is, in fact, that 
the Church should retain her rights : and in return 
for this, Becket was to absolve those whom he had ex- 
communicated. 

Shortly after this, the Archbishop returned to Eng- 
land; the King still remained in Normandy. He 

Q 
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landed in Kent^ his own diocese^ and was received 
everywhere with joy and triumph. But he^ ahready 
knowing that his end was near^ and that he was to die 
for the cause for which he had been banished, received 
the welcome and praise of his friends like a dying 
man: all his care was, that the advantage he had 
gained for the Church during his life should not be 
lost to it after his death. He, therefore, suspended 
the Archbishop of York, who had presumed to conse- 
crate young Henry, Prince of Wales, joint Ring with 
his father : and he excommunicated the Bishops of 
London and Salisbury. These Ksfaops went over 
with all speed to Normandy, to complain to the Ring. 
The Archbishop, after going to London, where the 
Prince sent orders that he should not be allowed to 
enter, returned to Canterbury, and there quietly 
awaited the end. The Bishops found the King at 
supper, and broke out into furious complaints. The 
King, who was a hasty man, cried out, " Is there none 
whp will rid me of this troublesome Bishop V Now, 
there were foiur wicked knights sitting at table with 
him ; and they, partly out of hopes of pleasing the 
King, partly out of hatred to the Archbishop, deter- 
mined to go to Canterbury, and to murder him. As 
soon as they were gone, Henry, who by this time, was 
sorry for his hasty expression, began to be afraid that 
they might intend to kill the Archbishop : so he sent 
after them with all haste, desiring them to do him no 
harm. But it was too late ; the murderers could not be 
overtaken. They all took different ways, and arrived at 
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Saltwood Castle^ in Kent, about the same time. Next 
day^ they went in to the Palace of the Archbishop, who 
was talking with some of his monks. There they sat 
down with him some time without speaking a word : and, 
at last, commanded him, in the Ring's name, to absolve 
the Bishops whom he had excommunicated, and to 
yield to him the other points about which the dispute 
had been. This S. Thomas refused to do, telling them, 
at the same time, that he loved the King dearly, and 
was ready to give up anything of his own property to 
please him ; but that he had sworn to defend the 
rights of the Church, and would defend them, what- 
ever it might cost. The knights went out ; and the 
monks, who saw what was about to happen, begged 
the Archbishop with tears to take refuge in the Cathe- 
dral. For some time he refused ; at last, they partly 
led, and partly persuaded him to go there. They were 
chanting Vespers : S. Thomas went into the North 
Transept, which has ever since been called the Mar-- 
tyrdom, and stood before an Altar which was there. A 
moment after, the murderers came in, and commanded 
him to come out of the church, " No," said he, " I 
will never fly : do what you like to me : but I com- 
mand you, under pain of excommunication, not to 
touch any of my followers." Reginald Fitz-Urse 
struck at him with his sword, and wounded him on 
the head, at the same time nearly cutting off the ann 
of a brave monk, who held it up to defend his master. 
The Holy Martyr, seeing that his hour was come, said, 
" Lord, into Thine Hands I commend my spirit," and 
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was soon despatched by the rest. (Dec. 29, 1170.) 
Thus, by a rough but glorious road. Saint Thomas of 
Canterbury went to his crown. 

And, as you will often find to be the case, he did 
more by his death than he had done by his life. The 
King, to do him justice, was deeply grieved : and, be- 
sides tnis, he was afraid lest he himself should be ex- 
communicated, and England laid under an interdict : 
that is, lest the Pope should forbid Divine service to 
be performed in it, and should cause all the churches 
to be shut up. He made every possible submission^ 
and at last the Pope was persuaded to forgive him. 
But S. Thomas, in the meantime, was looked upon 
as a glorious Martyr; many miracles were said to 
be performed at his tomb; pilgrims came up to it 
from all parts of Christendom, in one year as many as 
fifty thousand. Some time after, his remains were 
removed, or, as it is called, translated, into a beautiful 
chapel at the east end of Canterbury Cathedral, which 
still remains, and is called to this day Beckbt's 
Crown. It is to be observed that all the four mur- 
derers perished miserably, though I hope that some of 
them repented. 

After this sad business, Henry took it into his head 
to invade Ireland. There were, at this time, five king- 
doms in Ireland ; those of Leinster, Ulster, Connaught, 
• Munster, and Meath : but the bravest and most power- 
ful of these princes, whichever it might happen to 
be, was generally called King of Ireland, and had a 
kind of authority over the rest. Roderick O'Connor, 
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King of Connaugbt^ was now King of Ireland : the 
King of Leinster was called Dermot M'Murrougb. 
This last King, a very wicked man, carried off the 
daughter of the King of Meath, and her father begged 
the King of Connaught to help him in punishing 
Dermot. He did as he was asked^ and Dermot was 
driven out of his kingdom ; but, wishing to be re- 
venged, he went to King Henry of England, and said, 
" If you will give me assistance, and help me to re- 
coyer my kingdom, I will be content to hold it of you." 
" Just now," answered Henry, " I am so taken up by 
other business, that I cannot myself go oyer to 
Ireland : but I will give you letters-patent, by which 
I will allow any of my subjects to go to your assist- 
ance." Dermot, having received these letters, went to 
Bristol, and made a treaty with Richard Strongbow, 
Earl of Pembroke, a very great warrior. " If you help 
me to get my kingdom again," said selfish Dermot, 
"you shall marry my daughter Eva, and succeed me 
when I die." Next spring, many knights went over to 
help Dermot. Roderick, King of Connaught, gave 
battle to them, but was defeated (a.d. 1172): and 
Dermot again obtained his own kingdom. But now, 
he was not satisfied with this. He wished to become 
King of all Ireland, and easily persuaded Strong- 
bow to help him. There were not more than a thou- 
sand English soldiers : but they everywhere defeated 
the Irish, took Waterford and Dublin, and subdued 
the whole island. Strongbow married Eva M^ur- 
rough ; Dermot shortly afterwards died ; and King 
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Henry came over to take possession of his new king- 
dom. Ever since that time, Ireland has formed a part 
of the British Empire. 

After this, the troubles of King Henry *s reign be- 
gan. I told you that Queen Eleanor, before she be- 
came his wife, had been the Queen of Louis of France, 
who put her away for her bad behaviour. She was a 
wicked woman, but Henry did not behave well to her. 
Rosamond Clifford, commonly called Fair Rosamond, 
is said to have been the most beautiful Englishwoman 
that ever lived. Henry loved her, and wickedly per- 
suaded her to live with him. He built her a house at 
Woodstock, and round this house it is said that he 
made a labyrinth, which very few people understood. 
For he was afraid that if Queen Eleanor should find 
out Rosamond, some mischief would follow. And so 
it fell out. Eleanor found her way into Rosamond's 
house, and forced her to drink a cup of poison ; thus 
Rosamond's sin caused her death. Eleanor to be re- 
venged on Henry set his own sons against him. He 
had three sons by the Queen, namely, Henry, Richard* 
and John. Henry went into France, and there raised 
a rebellion. The King of France gave him assistance, 
and the King of Scotland, at the same time, invaded 
England. Henry's heart smote him for his conduct to 
S. Thomas-£t-Becket ; he went to Canterbury, walked 
barefoot to the Cathedral, submitted to be scourged by 
the monks, and then received absolution. After this 
he went to London, and on arriving there heard that 
his army had obtained a great victory over the Scots» 
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4)n the very day that he had received ahsolution. 
Prince Henry had intended to invade England : but 
hearing of the defeat of the Scots, gave up his design, 
and shortly afterwards died of a fever ; on his death* 
bed, he expressed great sorrow for his wicked conduct 
towards his father, (a.d. 1183.) 

Then it was that his brother Richard became heir to 
the throne. But he behaved no better to his father 
than his brother had done ; war broke out between 
them, and Henry lost one place after another. At 
length a treaty was made between Henry and his sons; 
and, shortly after this, the old King, worn out with 
his fatigues, and cut to the heart by the wicked and 
unkind conduct of his sons, fell into a slow fever, and 
died. (a.d. 1189.) 

In Henry's time, a great change began to take place 
in our architecture. The circular arches, which had 
been used up to this time, became pointed ; or both 
kinds were employed together : churches were lighter 
and loftier : and every thing showed that a great 
change was at hand in the principles of building. This 
style is sometimes called the Transition. The Nave of 
Ely, and the Choir of Canterbury Cathedral, were 
built in this reign. 

You will like to hear how the knights and citizend 
of this time were in the habit of amusing themselves* 
You may, perhaps, know what a tournament was : if 
not, I will describe it to you. In those days before 
gunpowder was invented, a great deal more depended 
on the strength and courage of the chiefs, the speed 
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of their honesy and the goodness of their weapons, 
than is the case now. And when there was so much 
fighting, it was necessary that the knights should be 
kept in constant exercise. This was chiefly done by 
what was called tilting. Two knights, completely 
armed, mounted on horseback, the horses, or at least 
their chests, being armed too. The saddles were very 
deep, rising both before and behind : and on the right 
side was a hold, or socket, turning on a pivot, and this 
was called the rest. The knights, then, being 
mounted, and having their shields slung over their 
left arm, took their lance in their right hand, and 
fixing the lower end into the rest, held it firmly, so 
that they could point the head of it higher or lower, 
while the end was still firm in the rest. Then ,each 
rode to the further end of a course, or field, and, on a 
signal being given, they galloped towards each other, 
each trying to unhorse the other with his lance. Ge- 
nerally they pointed its head at the shield of their ad- 
versary : but it was considered more knightly to point 
at the helmet : and to miss one's aim altogether, and 
hit one's adversary with the side of the lance, was 
thought very disgraceful. A tournament was held by 
a number of knights tilting together: there were 
judges, marshals, and heralds, to keep order, and to 
bestow the prize ; there were priests too, in case any 
one should happen to be killed, which was very often 
the case. These tournaments were often given in 
honour of ladies in this way. Several English knights, 
suppose, would band together, and proclaim that the 
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ladies of England were the fairest in the world ; and 
that, in this cause, they would, on such a day, in such 
a place, keep the field against all comers ; that is, if 
any one declared that the ladies of another nation 
equalled those of England, they would be ready to tilt 
with them. There were lists made ready ; that is, a 
long, smooth piece of turf, barricaded round, with en- 
trances at both ends : and round it were scaffolds, for 
the spectators, many of whom were ladies, with a seat 
in the middle for the judge, who was often the King. 
He held in his hand a short staff, called the warder, 
and when one of the knights was in danger of being 
killed, he threw this down, and put an end to the 
fight. The tournament sometimes lasted several days ; 
it began with single tilts, and ended with a melee, or 
general engagement of all the knights. The knight 
who was judged to have done the best was led round 
the lists, to enjoy the applause of the spectators, and 
had the privilege of receiving a crown from any lady 
present whom he chose to name. 

It was then a matter of great importance to become 
a knight. The sons of noblemen, or of knights, were, 
when boys, the pages of some baron : then they be- 
came esquires, of whom every knight had one or 
more : and, at last, when they had done some gallant 
deed, either the King, or some famous knight, bade 
them kneel down on one knee, and, striking them 
with the flat part of his sword, said, " In the name of 
God and S. George, I dub thee knight." At the 
same time, spurs were buckled on to him who received 
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the hononry so that to win one's spun, and to be made 
knight is the same thing. The new knight took an 
oath to be just, kind, courageous ; never to draw his 
sword in a wrong cause ; and to defend all distressed 
or oppressed persons, especially women. There was a 
form of prayer appointed for the occasion. 

Yeomen were not permitted to tilt ; but they had 
plenty of ways in which they amused themselves. 
Their favourite game was the quintain. A strong post 
was put in the ground, with a piece of wood that 
turned on a pivot on its top. At one end of this cross- 
piece, a bag of sand was hung : at the other, a square 
board was nailed, having a very small hole in the mid- 
dle. At this board the yeomen tilted : if they hit the 
hole, all was well; if not, and they hit the wood, 
round came the sand-bag, and unhorsed them. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
RICHARD I. 

SURNAMSD CaUR OB LION. 

(From A.D. 1189 to 1109.^ 

At this time there was another Crusade ; for Jerusa- 
lem, after being the capital of a Christian kingdom for 
nearly a century, had at length been taken by the Sa- 
racens, under their famous Sultan, Saladin. Richard 
was impatient to go there ; he was one of the bravest 
knights and strongest men of his time ; and he justly 
thought that there was far more glory in fighting with 
the infidels, than in shedding the blood of Christians. 
He professed, at his fSeither's death, to be grieved at 
his undutiful conduct to him : and he showed that this 
profession was true. The poor old king was buried 
at Fontevrault ; and Richard, in choosing his counsel- 
lors, passed by those who had helped him in his 
rebelhon, and were now expecting their reward, and 
retained those who had been the faithful servants of 
his father. He bestowed great wealth on his brother 
John, and favoured him in every possible way. You 
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may take notice that Richard was the first heir who 
succeeded his father on the throne of England. 

Richard, and Philip of France, who were to make the 
expedition together, joined their armies at Vezelay. 
The whole number was a hundred thousand men. 
Frederic, the Emperor of Germany, had already gone 
forward with one hundred and fifty thousand. They 
were driven by stress of weather into Messina, in 
Sicily, where they remained a whole winter, some- 
times quarrelling, sometimes making up their dis- 
agreements. Richard was in hopes that Berengaria, 
daughter of the Queen of Navarre, whom he was to 
marry, would have joined him here ; but she did not 
reach him till he was at Cyprus, where the English 
^eet was driven ashore, the French squadron reaching 
the Holy Land with a favourable wind. 

After his marriage, Richard sailed from Cyprus, and 
reached Palestine, where he became the leader of the 
Christian allies. Philip, however, was not able to re- 
main long in the Holy Land ; for the climate did not 
suit his health : so he returned to France, leaving ten 
thousand men under the command of the Duke of 
Burgundy. Richard had everywhere won for himself 
great honour and been the Champion of Christendom. 
One of the greatest battles that was ever fought hap* 
pened near Ascalon, that same Ashkelon of which we 
read in Holy Scripture. For the allies, after taking 
Acre, marched along the coast to Ashkelon, intending, 
after taking it, to go forward to Jerusalem. Saladiu 
met them with an army of three hundred thousand 
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men ; the wings of the Christian army were defeated. 
Richard, who led the main body, by his desperate cou- 
rage restored success to the allies : and forty thousand 
infidels were left dead on the field. After taking Ash- 
kelon, Richard marched within sight of Jerusalem; 
but there the envy of some, and the faint-heartedness 
of others among the Christians, obUged him to stop. 
There is no doubt that, except for this, the Holy City 
might have been again saved from the Saracens. How- 
ever, Richard made the best treaty he could with 
Saladin ; and free passage was given for all pilgrims 
to Jerusalem. All the princes who fought in the Cru- 
sade were more or less envious of Richard : but Philip 
of France, and when he went back, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, were the most so. The dangers of this war 
were very great indeed. Warriors who were accus- 
tomed to cold countries like England, and who wore 
such heavy armour, were not at all likely to be able to 
bear the heat of Palestine ; diseases of all kinds broke 
out in the Christian army ; and there were but few 
physicians, and those not very skilful, to cure them. 
And besides all the dangers of war, there were dangers 
of murder. For there was a small tribe, called the 
tribe of Assassins, governed by a prince who lived near 
Mount Lebanon, and was named the Old Man of the 
Mountain. When any one had offended this chief, he 
used to send out some of his subjects to murder them ; 
and those men would watch for days and days toge- 
ther, till they had an opportunity of doing as they 
were ordered. And they believed that if they perished 

H 
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in tbeir attempt, tbey were sure to go to heaven : lo 
that, though they might be certain of being put to 
death, they were just as eager to fulfil their task. 
Now, you see from what the word Assassin comes. 

In the meantime, John was governing the kingdom 
very badly. England was full of disorders ; and he 
himself wished to take advantage of his brother's ab- 
sence to become king. Richard, hearing these news, 
was too impatient to sail round the coast of France : 
but determined to disguise himself, and to pass through 
Germany like a pilgrim. But be would have found 
the old proverb true, '* The longest way about is the 
shortest way home." For Leopold, Duke of Austria, 
who had been himself in the Crusade, took advantage 
of Richard's defenceless condition, and threw him into 
prison ; but afterwards sold him to the Emperor of 
Germany. So King Richard, who had done such 
great things for Christendom, and filled all Europe 
with his renown, was basely and cruelly kept prisoner 
in the heart of Germany. 

I will tell you a story about this Duke of Austria, 
which will show you what sort of man he was. When 
Acre was taken by the Crusaders, it was found neces- 
sary to repair the walls : and King Richard, to set a 
good example, worked at the head of his own troops, 
and asked all the other princes to do the same. AH 
of them willingly obeyed, except the Duke of Austria, 
who returned this rude and foolish answer: "My 
father was neither a mason nor a bricklayer, and so I 
never learnt the business." 
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Richard, being in prison, did not know how to send 
word to his subjects ; and they could not tell what had 
become of him. At last, one day, a poor minstrel 
happened to play outside the prison wall an air of 
which the king was very fond. Richard, who was a 
good minstrel himself, played the same tune, and con- 
trived to make known the place of his confinement. 

Pope Celestine did not take Richard's part so much 
as he might have done ; for all who went to the Holy 
Wars were under the special protection of the Church. 
At last, the English agreed to pay three hundred thou- 
sand pounds of our present money : and it was for- 
tunate that they raised the sum as soon as they did ; 
for the emperor had no sooner let Richard go, than he 
altered his mind, and determined to keep him in prison 
all liis life. But the king made all possible haste to 
escape, and got safely to England, where he was re- 
ceived with great joy. (a.d. 1194.) He took away 
all Prince John's possessions, but shortly after forgave 
him, saying/ ''I wish I could as easily forget his 
offence as he will my pardon." 

Some time after this, Richard went to besiege a 
castle in France, where some treasure which belonged 
to him was concealed. As he was riding near the 
walls, an archer, named Gourdon, wounded him in the 
shoulder : but the place was assaulted, and taken by 
storm, and all the garrison hanged except this archer. 
The surgeon, who dressed Richard's wound, treated it 
so badly, that it became mortal. So the king sent for 
Gourdon, and said to him, " What have I done to you. 
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wretch, that you have taken away my life V* " You 
hauged my father, and my two brothers, and intended 
to hang me,'' answered Gourdon : " I am in your 
power, and you can do with me what you will : but I 
shall die happy, because I have freed the world from 
you." Richard was so struck with the bolddess of this 
answer, that he ordered Gourdon to be set at li- 
berty, after receiving a present ; but the general, un- 
known to the king, flayed him alive, and then hanged 
him. King Richard died in the fortieth year of his 
age, and the tenth of his reign ; and was buried at the 
feet of his father, in the abbey church of Fontevrault. 
(a.d. 1199.) Since he came to the crown, he had 
only spent four months in England ; and his Queen 
Berengaria never came here at all. It seems to have 
been a punishment to one who had been so undutiful 
to his father, that he should himself have no children. 

In this reign, the First Pointed style in Architecture 
gained ground very fast, and, at its end, prevailed 
everywhere. The nave of Lincoln Cathedral was be- 
gun in the time of Richard. Arms and crests came 
generally into use in the Holy Wars ; when a knight 
wore complete armour, the only way to tell who he 
might be was by the bearing on his shield. 

I have often had occasion to speak to you about 
money ; you must always remember how much more 
it was worth then than now. An ox or horse cost 
four shilliags : a sow, one ; a sheep with fine wool, 
ten-pence ; and with coarse wool, sixpence. 



CHAPTER IX. 
JOHN, 

8URNAMKD LACK- LAND. 

(From A.D. 1199 to 19l6.) 

John succeeded his brother Richard: but Arthur, 
Duke of Britanny, the son of Geoffrey, Richard's bro- 
ther, gave him great uneasiness; for he had once 
been named by Richard as his successor ; though af- 
terwards the king had made another will, and left the 
kingdom to John. But John was cowardly and cruel 
enough to put this poor boy to death with his own 
hands, and thus to rid himself of all farther fear from 
him. 

John had always been hateful to his subjects ; and 
be soon contrived to make himself also contemptible. 
He let the French conquer one place alter another, and 
passed his time in feasting and all manner of luxury, 
as if his kingdom had been in a most flourishing con- 
dition. 

At last he made the Pope his enemy. Innocent III. 
was now Bishop of Rome, a most able and courageous 

h2 
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man; and, though much mistaken in some things, 
using his immense power, on the whole, well, and 
acting to the best of his judgment for the interests of 
the Church. There had always been a dispute as to 
who had the right of electing the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. The other Bishops claimed it for themselves, 
and so did the monks of S. Augustine's Abbey : and 
now they made different elections. Pope Innocent 
accepted neither, but named Cardinal Stephen Langton 
to the Archbishopric, which he had not the least 
right to do. John refused to allow this : and the 
Pope laid the whole kingdom under an interdict (a.d. 
1208.) This, as I said before, was the most deplo- 
rable event that could happen to a Christian state ; 
the churches were shut up, and no Sacrament, or rite 
of the Church, administered, except Baptism and the 
Communion of the dying. The dead were thrown, 
like dogs, into the ground, and marriage, when it was 
celebrated at all, was performed in the church-yard. 
It was a sad state of things altogether : John was a 
wicked prince, it is true ; but Innocent was very wrong 
in taking the Archbishopric of Canterbury into his 
own hands ; and more wrong in punishing those who 
would not yield to him. John still remained obsti- 
nate, and in process of time was excommunicated. In 
what followed there is no excuse for Innocent. He 
absolved John's subjects from their oaths of allegiance, 
and finally deposed him (a.d. 1213), urging Philip of 
France to cross over with an army into England, and 
to take possession of the kingdom, which he professed 
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to give him. John collected an army of sixty thousand 
men ; and had it not been for the terrors of his own 
conscience, he might have met the invaders with every 
hope of success. But Pandulph, the Pope's Legate, 
watching his opportunity, persuaded the king to sub- 
mit in every thing which the Pope demanded ; and 
kneeling before the legate, John resigned his crown 
into his hands, and then received it again on the pro- 
mise of paying a tribute of a thousand marks to the 
see of Rome. 

John, now freed from this danger, oppressed his 
people more than he had done before, till at last the 
great barons would bear it no longer. They took up 
arms, and were joyfully received in London ; and they 
demanded a charter, by which their liberties should be 
secured, taking the charters of S. Edward and Henry 
I. as their models. John was at first furious; at last 
he consented to meet the barons in conference at 
Runnimede, a meadow between Staines and Windsor, 
and close to the Thames. Here, after a very short 
delay, John signed the parchment which the barons 
presented to him (June 19, a.d. 1215) ; and this 
parchment remains to this day, and is known by the 
name of Magna Charta : the great charter. 

A great deal of nonsense has been written and 
spoken about this charter ; and it is generally called 
the foundation of our liberties. It is so, in a certain 
sense ; and there is a great lesson which I want you to 
learn from it. You will sometimes hear persons, in 
these days, say that all real authority comes from the 
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people. It M not so : all authority, in civil matters, 
comes directly from the Queen, and through her, from 
God. In the case of which we are speaking, the 
barons had not the power to make Magna Charta : 
King John only had authority to sign it. 

However, he did not keep to his promises: and 
this brought to pass a civil war. The barons were 
foolish enough to ask the King of France for his 
assistance; Louis, the eldest son of the French 
King, came over with an army, but did not seem 
likely to have any great success: for people were 
ashamed of fighting against their own sovereign, how- 
ever bad he might be« But, by God*s providence, the 
war was soon brought to an end. John had collected 
a great army, and was at hynn, in Norfolk, from 
whence he intended to march into the heart of the 
land. Now take the map of England, and you will 
see that between Lynn and the opposite coast of Lin- 
colnshire, there is an arm of the sea, which is called 
the Wash. People can cross it at low water; but 
when the tide comes in, it covers the whole. John 
began to cross it too late ; the tide turned, the army 
was in great danger, and all the baggage and treasure 
was lost. The king had some difficulty in escaping 
himself: and the grief and fear threw him into a fever, 
of which he died shortly afterwards in the castle of 
Newark, on the 19th of October, a.d. 1216. He had 
lived more than fifty years, and reigned seventeen. 

I am afraid that King John was an infidel ; he was 
a wicked man in all respects ; and there is nothing to 
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be admired in his character. Next to Henry VIII. 
and William Rufus, we may call him our worst king. 

Having told you so much of a wicked man, I will 
tell you something of a Bishop who died in his reign, 
and who is reckoned among the Saints. This was S. 
Hugh of Lincoln. He had long been a holy monk and 
abbat when he was made Bishop, and, indeed, showed 
himself a pattern of good works. Once, when King 
Richard wanted money for his wars with France, he 
levied a tax on the goods of the Church : but S. Hugh, 
knowing how grievously this tax would oppress the 
poor, who subsisted on those goods, refused to give his 
consent ; and he was the only Bishop in England that 
had the courage to do so. However, the soldiers 
came down to Lincoln : but as they were approaching 
the city, the good Bishop excommunicated all who 
should execute their message; and they went back 
without laying hands on the possessions of the Church. 
It was he who began the nave of Lincoln Cathedral, 
as we have it now : and he departed to glory in the 
year 1200. 

In John's time the Choir of Worcester Cathedral 
was built. The pointed arch was now used every- 
where. 



CHAPTER X. 
HENRY III. 

(From A.D. 1216 to 1272.) 

Henry, the son of John, was only nine yenrs old 
when his father died ; and, if it had not been for the 
fidelity of the Earl of Pembroke, so feeble a child 
would perhaps never have come to the throne at all. 
As he grew up, his character was found to have all the 
weakness, though not the wickedness, of his father. 
He was continually governed by one favourite or an- 
other, and this caused great discontent among the peo- 
ple, who could not bear to see all the offices and dig- 
nities of the land filled by foreigners, as they too often 
were. Yet Henry was a good man ; and there is a 
saying of his which you will do well to remember. He 
was once disputing with Louis of France which was 
the most useful. Holy Communion or Sermon. '' I 
say," cried Louis, " that Sermon is." " And I," re- 
plied Henry, " am sure that Holy Communion is ; I 
had rather spend one hour talking to a friend, than 
hear twenty discourses in his praise." 
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Unfortunately Henry was unable to lay out to good 
profit the revenues of his kingdom : and this, and 
other sources of complaint, but especially the number 
of foreigners at court, raised the barons up against 
him (a.d. 1258). At their head was Simon de Mont- 
fort, Earl of Leicester, the greatest captain of his age* 
and a man that, as I believe, set out with a real wish 
of doing right, and reforming what was amiss. But 
you may learn from his example the danger of doing 
evil, be it never so little, that good may come ; for this 
nobleman, who began well, died a rebel. He had mar- 
ried the king's sister, and this gave him great influ- 
ence : so, with the other barons, he presented himself 
to Henry in the parliament-house, wearing complete 
armour. The king asked them what they wanted. 
They answered, to make him really king, by reforming 
his government, and increasing his authority. Henry 
promised to do away with all their grievances, and 
called a parliament at Oxford, which is generally 
known by the name of the mad parliament, from the 
mad way in which they went to work. They appointed 
twenty-four barons, witli Simon de Montfort at their 
head, to reform all abuses ; but these men, in reality, 
took all the power into their own hands. However, after 
they had ruled for some Uttle time, there arose up a 
body of men to oppose them, of whom I have told you 
nothing yet ; but of whom you will hear more and 
more. These were the knights of the shires, elected 
to serve in parliament. But they were chosen very 
differently from the manner in whidi elections now 
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take plore. It was considered a great hardship to be 
in parliament; people were made members against 
their will, and received so much every day to pay their 
expenses. These knights would not bear the oppres- 
sions of the Barons. *' King John was a tpant/' they 
said ; " but we were better off then than now, because 
one tyrant is better than many." So they called in 
Prince Edward, the king's eldest son, who had already 
given great proofs of his wisdom and courage, to de- 
liver them from their bondage : and, by his advice, 
Henry called a parliament, in which the authority 
given to the twenty-four barons was taken away. They 
were unwilling to yield it up ; and so a civil war broke 
out. After some time, both parties agreed to refer to 
good King Louis of France, who is accounted, and very 
justly, an illustrious Saint : and to do whatever he 
should order. His conditions were very just ; but the 
barons, when they heard them, would not abide by 
them. So the war began again. The Earl of Lei- 
cester was, by this time, exceedingly powerful ; he was 
master of London, and of most of the south-eastern 
counties ; and he marched against the king, who was 
encamped near Lewes, in Sussex. Here a great battle 
was fought (May 14, 1264) ; Prince Edward put to 
flight the centre of Leicester's army ; but by a fault, 
which, when you read history, you will find to be very 
common, pursued them too far : and in the mean* 
while, Leicester led on his wings against the king him- 
self, who was driven into Lewes, and there taken 
prisoner. Edward was very much astonished to find> 
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when he returned, that, after all, he had heen beaten ; 
and the royal cause seemed to be quite hopeless. 
Edward yielded himself prisoner in exchange for his 
father, the old king, who was set at liberty : and it was 
agreed again to refer matters to the judgment of Louis. 
This agreement is generally called the nme of Lewes ; 
for Norman French was still spoken by the upper 
classes. 

But Leicester did not really set the king free, though 
he pretended to do so ; he carried him about from 
place to place, and did what he pleased in the name 
of Henry. He would not allow any reference to be 
made to the King of France, and seemed for a time to 
have all things his own way. But he was in great 
danger. The queen, who was abroad, was collecting 
an army to assist her husband and her son : the Pope 
had given orders that Leicester should be excommu- 
nicated ; and all cried out against his want of good 
faith. He saw that something must be done, and called 
a parliament, the first, in the same sense as now, of 
which we read. For he not only summoned knights 
of the shire, but burgesses from the different boroughs. 
But the parliament was not easily to be managed ; 
and Leicester was obliged to set Prince Edward at 
liberty, though he still kept a guard on all his motions. 
Shortly after, he went to Hereford, carrying both the 
prince and the king with him ; and here it was that a 
nobleman faithful to Henry, the Earl of Gloucester, 
contriTed a way by which Edward should make his 
, escape. He made him a present of a very strong and 
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swift hone : and the prince, riding out one day with 
some of those knights who were appointed to watch 
and to keep him, set them riding races with each 
other. When all their horses were tired, except his 
own, he said to one of them : " Now, my lord, let us 
have a race together." Off they started; and the 
knight having the worst horse to begin with, and hav- 
ing besides tired him before, was soon left behind. 
But £dward did not stop; he rode hard on till he 
joined the army which the Earl of Gloucester had 
raised for him. The Earl of Leicester still kept the 
king in his power, and wrote to his son, young Simon 
de Montfort, who was in London, to join him with all 
his forces. Having done this, Leicester marched to 
Evesham, in Worcestershire, and lay there waiting the 
arrival of his son. But Edward attacked young Si- 
mon before he was aware, and routed all his army : 
then canning their banners, be advanced towards 
Evesham. When Leicester saw these banners he 
thought, of course, that his son was coming to his 
help, and was very well pleased to see so large an 
army ; nor did he find out his mistake till it was too 
kite to fly. When he learnt the truth, he said, '' God 
have mercy on our souls, for our bodies are the 
prince's I" But he did what every great man does ; 
he made the best of a bad thing; he drew up his 
forces in the best manner possible, and put the old 
king in front, that Prince Edward might be afraid 
to attack him. The battle began : a knight, seeing the 
'%, wounded him, and would have killed him, but 
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the old man cried out, I am Henry of Winchester, 
your king! and was thus saved. At last Leicester 
was slain, and his army totally routed. (Aug. 4, 
1266.) 

If the Earl of Leicester had gained, instead of 
losing, the great battle of Evesham, he would pro- 
bably have been King of England; and the line of 
Plantagenets might have given place to that of the 
De Montforts. It is difficult to know what to say 
of his character. We must remember that the histo- 
rians of that time were against him : and the great 
love that was felt towards him by all who had to 
do with him shows that he must have had many good 
points. As I said before, I believe that when he took 
up arms he did it from a good motive, though after- 
wards he was led into sin : and perhaps he was pun- 
ished in this life, that his soul might be saved in 
the next. 

After this, Edward went on an expedition to the 
Holy Land : for the King of Jerusalem, though driven 
from his capital, lived at Acre; and several places 
in Palestine still belonged to the Christians. Here he 
greatly distinguished himself : and the Old Man of 
the mountain gave orders that he should be murdered. 
Edward was resting himself in his tent in the heat 
of the day, when the assassin came in. The Prince 
jumped up, and struggled with him, but was wounded 
with a poisoned dagger. The Princess Eleanor, his 
wife, sucked the poison from her husband's arm, and 
saved his life; and she received herself no harm. 
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How dearly Edward loved Eleanor, we shall after- 
wards see. While he was absent on this crusade, the 
poor old king, worn out with years and troubles, fell 
ill at S. Edmund's Bury, and being carried to West- 
minster, died there on the 16th of November, 1272. 
He was sixty-five years old ; and had reigned fifty-six 
years. This is the longest reign of any English king, 
except George III. 

Now I will tell you something of the manners of 
the people during this long period. Our architecture 
became every day more and more beautiful ; Salisbury 
Cathedral, and the east end of Wells, two of the most 
exquisite buildings in England, were now erected. 
Henry III.'s fine tomb is still to be seen in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

One of the faults of these times was the extravagant 
richness of the dresses of noblemen. When Margaret, 
the eldest daughter of Henry, was married to Alex- 
ander of Scotland, at York Minster, in 1251, the King 
of England was attended by a thousand knights, all 
clad in silk robes ; and the next day they appeared in 
other suits, just as expensive. And at this time 
silk was enormously dear. The difiierent dialects 
spoken in difiPerent parts of England, were very per- 
plexing. I will tell you how an old writer describes 
them. "Some use strange whaffling, chytring, bar- 
ring, garring, and grysbyting. The languages of the 
Northumbrians, and specially in York, are so sharp, 
slitting, froting, and unshape, that we southern men 
can hardly understand them." At this time all Church 
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arts were broaght to great perfection ; such, I mean, as 
painting, glass-staining, tapestry, and sculpture. But 
the most remarkable change in this reign was the 
importance, which, as I told you, the classes of 
merchants and tradesmen began now to have. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
EDWARD I. 

(From A.D. 1272 to 1307.) 

Edward, as I said, was in the Holy Land when he 
received the news of his father's death. The kingdom 
was so quiet that, on his return, he stopped at Chalons 
in Burgundy, to be present at a great tournament, 
where he much distinguished himself; and which, by 
the by, ended in a real fight. When he reached Eng- 
land, every thing was still peaceful : and Edward 
thought that this would be a good opportunity to con- 
quer Wales. You will remember that the Britons had 
taken refuge there, when driven out of England by the 
Saxons; and they had remained there till this time, 
governed by their own princes : they were very fond 
of music and poetry, and their harpers and bards were 
famous. But their princes were often at war with each 
other ; and whenever they could, they used to make 
incursions into England, and carry off what plunder 
they were able. This gave Edward a pretence to attack 
them : bat he had no right to attempt their conquest. 
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He sent to Llewellyn, King of North Wales, com- 
manding him to do homage for his land. Llewellyn 
refused ; and Edward marched against him, pursuing 
him into the defiles and fastnesses of the great moun- 
tain Snowdon, and of the valleys that surround it. 
Llewellyn had to submit ; but no sooner was Edward 
gone, than trusting to an old prophecy, that a prince 
of his name should restore to the Britons their old 
empire, he marched into Radnorshire, and crossed the 
Wye. But while he was away from his army, it was 
surprised and cut to pieces : and poor Llewellyn, in 
despair, rode into the middle of the enemy, and was 
killed. He was succeeded by his brother Bavid, the 
last king of Wales (a. d. 1282) : and when he was 
slam in battle, Wales became a part of England. It 
is said that Edward caused all the bards he could find 
to be put to death, lest they should stir up the people 
to seek their ancient liberty : and I dare say that you 
may remember Gray's famous ode, called The Bard, 
which is founded on this cruel action. However, the 
king, wishing to please his Welsh subjects, called 
them together, and told them that he would give them 
for their prince a Welshman, one born in their land, 
and who could speak no other language. They were 
delighted with his promise : and to make it good, he 
took Queen Eleanor to Caernarvon Castle, where she 
gave birth to a son called Edward, who was after- 
wards King Edward IL I have seen the room where 
he was born, and it is not larger than a good- sized 
closet. Since that time, the King of England's eldest 
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son has been always called Prince of Wales ; Edward 
of Caernarvon was not, indeed. King Edward's eldest 
son, but the death of his brother Alphonso soon 
made him heir to the crown (a. d. 1284.) 

After this, so high was the king*s character that he 
went abroad to settle a dispute between the kings of 
France and Arragon : and on his return, after setting 
in order his English affairs, he undertook his Scotch 
wars. The death of Margaret, Queen of Scotland, 
although a child, raised up twelve pretenders to the 
crown. The two most important of these were John 
Baliol and Robert Bruce : and, according to the rule 
of successors which now prevails, John was the heir. 
At all events, Edward took his part : so fur, at least, 
as to appoint himself king, and to make Baliol his 
deputy. And Baliol soon found that he was nothing 
better than a deputy, for he was summoned to London 
six times in the course of one year. So he rebelled 
against the English; whereupon Edward went into 
Scotland, defeated him several times, and took him 
prisoner : he already had Robert Bruce in prison. 

But these wars occasioned heavy taxes ; and taxes 
gave the parliament more and more importance. By 
this time its constitution was much the same as now : 
except that in the House of Lords, there were few 
temporal noblemen, and many more spiritual peers. 
For not only did the Bishops sit in parliament, but 
also the Abbats of the larger houses, who were called 
mitred Abbats, because they wore mitres like Bishops, 
and sometimes Lords Abbats. By this you may see 
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how Tery unfairly the Church has heen dealt with : for 
while the temporal^ or lay noblemen, have been very 
much increased, the spiritual peers have been dimi- 
nished. One thing which gave parliament great au- 
thority, was the consent of the King's council, when 
Edward himself was in Flanders, to sign Magna Charta, 
with another clause, whereby it was agreed that no 
taxes should be imposed upon the people without the 
consent of the parliament. 

There was at this time one Sir William Wallace in 
Scotland, a man of great strength and courage, who 
took upon himself to deliver his country. He fell on 
small parties of the English, and cut them off: by 
degrees he became bolder, and attacked larger bodies. 
Edward determined to crush this at the beginning : 
so he marched into Scotland at the head of a hundred 
thousand men, and in the great battle of Falkirk 
totally defeated the Scotch army (a.d. 1298) ; and, as 
some say, fifty thousand of their men were left dead 
on the field, while the English did not lose more than 
a hundred. After this, another rebellion broke out, 
and the King marched right through Scotland, de- 
stroying castles, and forcing every one to submit to 
him. Sir William Wallace fled to the mountains, and 
there wandered up and down for some time : at last 
he was betrayed by one of his friends, and being 
carried to London, was there beheaded. 

King Edward was now becoming old : when Robert 
Bruce, escaping from London, raised a third Scotch 
rebellion, and was soon afterwards crowned king by 
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the Bishop oi S. Andrew's. He was a man, however 
brave and prudent, whose name will be always dis- 
graced by the murder of the Regent of Scotland* of 
which he was guilty in the very House of God. As 
soon as Bruce was crowned« the whole kingdom re- 
volted against Edward. 

Edward thus found that all his trouble was to begin 
over again : he summoned all the barons and knights 
to meet him at Carlisle ; and in the meantime sent 
forward the Earl of Pembroke into Scotland, who to- 
tally defeated Bruce at Methven. The king then 
marched towards Scotland : but the heat of the sum- 
mer threw him into a disease^ of which he died at 
Burgh-on-the- Sands, July 7, 1307, charging his son 
never to cease fighting till Scotland was subdued. 

There are several things which happened in this 
Kigo, but which I left till now, because I did not wish 
to interrupt the regular order of events. The begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century was, perhaps, on the 
whole, the most beautiful period of Church architec- 
ture : the windows began to be filled vnth the most 
beautiful tracery, as they continued to be for fifty 
years later. The choir of Exeter, and the nave of 
York, were now built. When good Queen Eleanor 
died, her husband caused a beautiful cross to be built 
at every place where her body had lain on its way to 
London : and some of these are still standing. 

I will now tell you how a fine gentleman was dressed 
at the latter end of the reign of Edward I. He wore 
the long pointed shoes which I before described to 
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you^ the points being curved : stockings of one colour 
on one leg, and of another on the other : stout trow- 
sers, which did not come so low as the middle of the 
thighs; a coat, one half white, the other black or blue : 
a long beard, and a silk hood under the chin, embroi- 
dered with figures, and sometimes with gold and pre- 
cious stones. The Scots made the following verses on 
this odd dress : — 

Long beards bristless. 
Painted hoods witless. 
Gay coats graceless. 
Make England thriftless. 

As for ladies, they were thus dressed. Half of 
their petticoat was of one colour, and half of another: 
their caps very small, and wrapped round the head 
with cords ; and they wore short daggers before them. 
Their head-dresses were the oddest, and altered three 
or four times in the course of the fourteenth century. 
Sometimes they wore them in the shape of sugar loaves 
rising three feet above the head, with a streamer of 
silk flowing from the top to the ground ; and some- 
times they were horned, like the moon. 

You would be much astonished could you see Lon- 
don as it then was. That part of it which is now 
called the City, was then the whole : Westminster was 
a village in the country, and the Strand had a few 
noblemen's houses, with gardens, running down to the 
river. 



CHAPTER XII. 
EDWARD II. 

SURNAMBD OP CAXBNARVON. 

(From A.D. 1307 to 1327.) 

The character of Edward II. was very much like that 
of his grandfather Henry. He was equally given to 
have favourites; and equally unable to govern his 
kingdom either in peace or in war. Instead of carrying 
on the war against Scotland, as his father had recom- 
mended, he took no steps whatever against Bruce. 

Edward's first favourite was named Piers Gave- 
ston : he was the son of a Gascon knight, who had 
been employed in the late king's service. This man 
was handsome, brave, and witty ; but he had no good 
principles, and led Edward into much harm : while, 
from the great honours that were heaped upon him, 
he grew so proud and overbearing, that the barons 
could not endure him. Edward married Isabella of 
France : and the queen and the Earl of Lancaster, 
a powerftil nobleman, united against Gaveston. (a. d. 
1312.) The favourite was banished, but shortly after 
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recalled; and then a general rebellion broke out 
throughout £ngland. Edward seemed to care for 
nothing but the life of Gaveston : and he went with 
him to Scarborough, in Yorkshire, which he chose as 
being a very strong place, and there left him. Up 
came the Earl of Pembroke, and besieged him there ; 
and Gaveston was obliged to surrender, first, however, 
making an agreement that his life should be spared. 
Pembroke acted dishonourably : he allowed him to be 
taken prisoner by the Earl of Warwick, who had 
made no promise to him ; he called together the Earl 
of Lancaster, and others, and by their order he was 
beheaded on Blacklow Hill. This was a cruel and 
falsehearted deed : and plainly shows what sort of 
men these barons were. Edward was at first exceed- 
ingly enraged ; but, by degrees, he was pacified, and 
the kingdom seemed once more quiet. 

By this time, Bruce, going on from one success to 
another, had taken the whole of Scotland from the 
English, except Stirling and Berwick. The governor 
of Stirling was besieged, and had promised that he 
would surrender if he were not relieved by a particular 
day. Edward gathered together an army of a hun« 
dred thousand men, and marched into Scotland: 
Bruce could not muster more than thirty thousand, 
and encamped on the field of Ifannockburn, two miles 
from Stirling, (a.d. 1314). There were fearful odds 
against the Scotch : but, you know, the battle is not 
always to the strong : and Edward was entirely de- 
feated, and the English thus driven out of Scotland. 
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Edward's next favounte was much better than his 
first bad been. His name was Hugh le Bespenser, a 
young English nobleman, well meaning and accom- 
plished, but without talent enough to guide the king's 
mind. His father, of the same name with his son, 
was an excellent man, and England might have been 
governed well, if the barons had chosen to remain 
quiet. But the Earl of Lancaster persuaded the par- 
liament to pronounce sentence of banishment against 
the two Despensers, with forfeiture of all their goods. 
The king would not bear this insult: he raised an 
army before the Earl of Lancaster was prepared, pur- 
sued him from place to place, till at last he was taken 
prisoner. Lancaster had shown no mercy to poor 
Piers Gaveston, and now none was shown to him : he 
was clothed in wretched garments, put on a lean horse 
without a bridle, and then carried to a hill near Pon* 
tefract, one of his own castles, where his head was 
struck off. 

But wicked Queen Isabella, who loved another man, 
named Mortimer, better than her husband, fled into 
France, (a.d. 1325,) and declared that she would 
never return till young Despenser was banished. This 
made her very popular, for Despenser was disliked by 
all ; and many discontented persons went over into 
France, and lived at the queen's court. Isabella soon 
found that she vras able to raise an army of three 
thousand men; with which force she sailed from 
Holland, and landed in Suffolk. As soon as she ap- 
peared in England, there was a general rebellion in 
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her favour^ and the king did not know what to do. 
He placed most dependence in his garrison at Bristol 
Castle, which was commanded hy the old Lord Des- 
penser ; hut the soldiers mutinied against their 
governor, and gave him up to the rebels^ by whom he 
was hanged, cut in pieces, and his flesh given to the 
dogs. £dward and young Despenser fled into Wales, 
and took refuge in a poor monastery at Neath, the 
good monks giving them all the protection they dared. 
But at last both the king and his favourite were taken. 
Despenser was hanged on a gallows fifty feet high, 
and Edward sent to London, and confined in the 
Tower. The queen and the other rebels drew up 
charges against him: the parliament, always ready 
for mischief, took upon itself to depose him : Edward, 
his son, was declared king, and the queen appointed 
regent until he came of age. The deposed king was 
sent about from castle to castle, and cnielly treated* 
Once, to prevent his being known, they made him 
alight in an open field, and ordered the barber to 
shelve him with dirty water taken from a ditch. " At 
least," cried the king, bursting into tears, "you 
cannot hinder my having the use of warm water.'' 
His last place of confinement was Berkeley Castle, in 
Gloucestershire; and there his keepers determined 
that he should be destroyed. Dreadful noises were 
made round his bed at night : he was lodged in a cold 
damp turret, and putrid carcases laid on its leads : 
and more than one dose of poison was mixed with his 
food. But at last, as these means were not sufficient 
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to take away his life, he was murdered by fourteen 
ruffians in a most barbarous manner, which left no 
marks of violence on his person, (a.d. 1327.) 

Such was the end of £dward II., who, if he had 
reigned in more peaceable times, would probably have 
been a good and glorious king. If he sinned in his 
youth, I hope that his afflictions were blessed to him, 
and that, though his earthly crown was taken from him, 
he was called by a painful death to a glorious king- 
dom in heaven. He was buried in Gloucester Abbey 
Church, where his monument is still to be seen. In 
his time, the beautiful age of Christian architecture 
still continued; the lantern of Ely Cathedral was 
built, as well as parts of Lichfield and Bristol. 

The greatest famine that was ever known in Eng« 
land happened in this reign. A quarter of wheat was 
sold for a sum equal to thirty pounds of our present 
money, and the king wisely issued a proclamation, for- 
bidding the making of malt. This famine began in 
the year 1314, and lasted for three years. I believe 
that the first clocks used in England were now ma- 
nufactured. In the books of Edward II.'s expenses, 
there is an account of five shillings paid to a man for 
making the king laugh. If it were in the last years of 
his reign, he certainly deserved it. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
EDWABD III. 

(From A.D. 1327 to 13770 

When Edward succeeded, on his father's death, he 
was but fifteen : his mother had all the real power, and 
he could do nothing without her Isvourites, especially 
Mortimer, who lived with Isabella, though they had 
never been married. The place of their abode was 
Nottingham Castle, which was strictly guarded, and 
the keys carried to the queen every night. However, 
Edward resolved to free himself from this hateful 
man ; and getting some of the barons to help him, they 
prevailed on Sir William Bland, the governor of the 
castle, to allow these noblemen to enter by a secret 
passage : and having done this, they seized on Mor^ 
timer. Isabella, thinking that Edward was among 
them, cried out, in the French of the times, Belfilz, 
beljilz, ayezpitie du ffentiU Mortimer ! fair son, fair 
son, have pity on the gentle Mortimer I However, 
you will be glad to hear that the barons paid no at« 
tention to what she said. Mortimer was carried to 
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London, and tried, and beheaded, as he well deserved 
to be : several of his followers were punished, and all 
the sheriffs he had made were turned out of office. 
However, there was no injustice shown ; for Lord 
Berkeley, at whose caslle Edward the Second had been 
murdered, was put upon his trial for high treason, and 
having clearly proved his innocence, was honourably 
acquitted. As for Isabella, she was confined to her 
own house at Risings : too small a punishment, you 
will say, for her great guilt. So it was : but though 
she had a good pension, and though the king paid her 
a formal visit every year, she lived miserably hated and 
despised by all. Edward having thus made his throne 
secure, marched into Scotland, and overthrew the 
Scots in a great battle at Halidon Hill, (a.d. 1333,) 
and that kingdom became in reality subject to Eng- 
land, Edward Baliol, an ally of Edward's^ being made 
king there. 

And now follow the wars with France, the cause of 
which I must explain to you. What is called the 
Salic law prevails in that land : that is to say, there 
never can be a queen, except by marriage : the daugh- 
ters of kings are not allowed to succeed to the throne. 
Here in England, the rule is different : if a king has a 
son and a daughter, the son reigns first, whether he be 
the younger or the older; but if the son dies without 
children, then the crown goes to the daughter. And 
the daughter of any elder son, as in the case of our 
present gracious queen, succeeds before a younger son. 
Well ; Edward said that though his mother Isabella 
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could never have been Queen of France, he, as her 
son, had a better right to be king there than the 
present king, Philip. This was a very unjust claim : 
but Edward was eager to declare war against France, 
and did not stop to consider whether he had any right 
to do so. The parliament was very much pleased with 
the war, though you may perhaps think that they took 
an odd way of showing their satisfaction : they gave a 
large quantity of wool, the staple or principal manu- 
facture of England, to the King, and for this he was 
to get money from the Flemings. 

The Count of Hainault, whose daughter, Philippa, 
Edward had married, took his part, and was of great 
use to him : and the first victory the English gained 
in this war was by sea, off the coast of Flanders, 
in which the French lost two hundred and thirty ships, 
and thirty thousand sailors, (a.d. 1340.) This was in 
the second campaign : for in the first nothing had been 
done. Some years after this, Edward carried on 
the war vigorously: he took Caen, and was master of 
all the country as far as Paris : the French broke down 
their bridges, and mustered the largest army they 
could. The English had thirty thousand men, the 
French one hundred and twenty thousand ; but Ed- 
ward determined to put all to the chance of a battle. 
He encamped at a little village named Crecy, not far 
from the town of Abbeville, in Picardy ; and to Crecy 
the French king marched, (a.d. 1346.) 

And now I must describe to you this famous battle 
more at length. The English were drawn up in three 
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bodies : the first of these was stationed towards the 
bottom of a gentle hill« and was commanded by 
Edward^ Prince of Wales, commonly called the Black 
Prince, then only just fifteen: the second, placed 
a little higher up the hill, was commanded by the Earls 
of Arundel and Northampton, and was so contrived as 
to extend, right and left, further than the first line, so 
as to preyent the Prince of Wales being enclosed 
by the enemy : the third body, which was on the brow 
of the hill, was commanded by the king himself. 
Both Edward and his son, knowing their extreme 
danger, received the Holy Communion with great 
devotion : the French king that same morning set on 
from Abbeville, and marched towards Crecy. Now 
you must know that this part of Picardy, which I have 
seen, is, generally speaking, fiat, but with gentle hills 
here and there ; and there are very few trees, so that 
Philip could see the army of the English long before he 
reached them. Now there was a brave knight in the 
service of the King of Bohemia, called the Lord 
Moyne ; and he gave his advice to the French king^ 
thus; : '* Sire, your troops have marched all day, 
and are very tired; the English are quite fresh, 
and well drawn up. I pray you to give your soldiers 
a night's rest, and then you may be sure that they will 
do good service." Philip gave the order; and two 
marshals rode, one backward, the other forward, pro- 
claiming, " Halt banners, in the name of God and 
S. Benis !'* The front halted at once ; but the 
rear kept pushing on, and could not be kept back. 
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Thus the whole army rushed along in a kind of tumult, 
some driving, and some driven ; and at three o'clock 
on a Saturday afternoon, August 25th, 1346, came up 
with their enemies. The English were seated quietly 
on the ground, and rose up : and hesides the usual 
machines which were used in those ages, they had 
some small cannon, the first time we hear of their use. 
But you must not think that these cannons were like 
ours : they took a long time to load, and after all were 
very clumsy, and of little use ; nor were they of much 
service for many years afterwards. 

When the French king saw the army that had been 
laying waste his dominions, he became furious, and 
ordered the Genoese archers to step forward, and begin 
the fight. But they were tired, and unwilling to stir ; 
and as soon as they had taken their cross-bows out 
of the sheaths, there came on a heavy shower of rain, 
and at the same time there was a fearful eclipse of the 
sun. When this was over, the Genoese bowmen shot; 
but their strings were wet and flabby, and they did very 
little harm. But the English archers, who had kept 
their bows dry, advanced one step, and shot so well 
and fast that you would have thought that it was snow- 
ing. The Genoese were thrown into disorder, and be- 
gan to fly ; and the King of France, enraged at their 
error, called out, " Kill those cowards !" This made 
the tumult worse, for the Frenchmen, you see, were 
killing each other, while the English arrows were flying 
with deadly aim around them. The poor old King of 
Bohemia was blind ; so he said to his attendants, 
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" Gentlemen! I pray you, of your love, to lead me so 
far forward in the battle that I may strike one stroke 
against the enemy." Two knights answered, " That 
we will, my lord :" and one went on one side of his 
horse, and one on the other, twisting the three bridles 
together, that they might not be separated in the 
crowd. Next morning they were all found dead, with 
their horses tied together. 

But the first battalion, who were commanded by the 
Prince of Wales, were very hard pressed. He there- 
fore sent Sir Thomas Norwich to the king, who was at 
the top of a windmill, watching the battle. *' What !" 
said the king, " is my son dead, or unhorsed, or badly 
wounded V *' No, thank God," replied the knight ; 
'* but he is in great danger." " Now, Sir Thomas," 
answered Edward, " ride back, and tell my son that he 
shall have no succours from me ; I intend to leave him 
all the glory of the victory." You may be sure that 
this message encouraged the Black Prince far more 
than any fresh forces could have done. 

Towards six o*clock, Philip had not more than sixty 
knights about him : his horse had been killed under 
him, but he seemed disposed to go on desperately 
fighting. Sir John de Hainault, one of the knights, 
led him almost by force off the field ; telling him, that 
if he had been beaten this time, he would conquer the 
next. When the battle was thus ended, the English 
made great fires ; and King Edward, coming down 
from his post, gave great praise to the Prince of 
Wales, and told him that he was worthy to be a king. 
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He strictly forbade all noise and riot; and many thanks- 
givings were offered up to God by the conquerors. In 
this battle the French lost eleven princes, twelve hun- 
dred knights^ and more than thirty thousand men : the 
counting up these numbers took up the whole of the 
Sunday, and the report was only made to the king as 
he was sitting down to supper. The Black Prince took 
the crest and motto of the King of Bohemia, in me- 
mory of the victory. The crest was three ostrich 
feathers, and the motto, Ich dien, I serve : and this is 
the Prince of Wales' badge to this day. 

After the battle Edward besieged Calais, which was 
defended by a brave knight, named John de Vienne. 
As he could not take it by storm, he resolved to starve 
out the garrison ; and the siege lasted nearly a year. 
In the meantime. Queen Philippa, who had been left 
in England, had gained another great victory. David 
Bruce was then King of Scotland, and he thought it a 
favourable opportunity, now that Edward and so large 
a body of soldiers were away, to invade the northern 
counties. So he entered Northumberland with an 
army of sixty thousand men, and ravaged all the 
country as far as Durham. Philippa could not raise 
an army of more than twelve thousand soldiers, which 
she put under the command of Lord Percy, and her- 
self marched with them to Neville's Cross, near Dur- 
ham. She rode along the ranks, exhorting every man 
to do his duty ; and in the end the English completely 
routed the Scotch, and took David prisoner. This 
was a greater victory than that of Bannockbum, for 
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three reasons : because the odds between the tvro ar- 
mies were greater ; because the English had no kiiig 
to command them ; and because the King of Scotland 
was taken prisoner. 

Philippa crossed to Calais, and was received with 
great joy by Edward and his army. Philip of France 
assembled an army of two hundred thousand men, for 
the relief of Calais ; but he could do nothing ; and 
Sir John de Vienne saw that he should be obliged to 
surrender. At first Edward would not promise to give 
any quarter ; but at last he said that if six of the 
principal citizens came out to him barefooted and 
bareheaded, with ropes about their necks, he would 
hang them, but spare the remainder. There was great 
confusion in Calais when these terms were known : 
the question was, who would give themselves up to 
death, to save the lives of their fellow-citizens ? At 
last, a merchant, by name Eustace de S. Pierre, rose 
up and said that he was ready to do so. Five others 
followed his example, and they all went out to the 
English camp. Edward ordered them to be led to exe- 
cution ; but good Queen Philippa fell down upon her 
knees, and with tears in her eyes besought him to spare 
the lives of these brave men. At last she succeeded ; 
she took them to her tent, loaded them with presents^ 
and sent them away, after giving them a feast. 

Now I will tell you one more story about Calais, 
and then we must get on more quickly. Edward was 
in London, when he heard that there was a plot to put 
the town again into the hands of the French. He 
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made haste across the Channel with Sir Walter 
Manny, one of his hravest knights ; and when the 
French thought to take the city quietly, they were met 
by the English, and there was a fierce battle. Edward 
fought as a private knight under the banner of Sir 
Walter Manny, and seeing a French gentleman, called 
Eustace de Ribaumont, fighting bravely on the other 
side, he stepped forth, and challenged him to single 
combat. Sir Eustace, who did not know Edward, was 
very willing to accept the challenge ; he twice struck 
the king down on his knees : but at last he yielded 
himself prisoner. That night King Edward gave 
a banquet to his prisoners, and presented Sir Eustace 
with a chain of pearls, and set him at liberty without 
any ransom. 

A little while after this. King Edward instituted the 
famous order of the Garter : the reason is not well 
Known. Philip of France died, and was succeeded by 
John : and after a truce war broke out again, (a.d, 
1356.) It happened that the Prince of Wales, with an 
army of not more than twelve thousand men, of whom 
four thousand only were EngUsh, marched into the 
heart of France ; the King of France, with an army 
of sixty thousand men, came against him. A great 
battle was fought near Poictiers, in which the French 
army was completely defeated, and King John taken 
prisoner. He was treated with great respect by the 
Black Prince, who waited on him at supper, and after- 
wards carried him in great state to England. There 
were thus at the same time two kings both prisoners 
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hi London : for David of Scotland was not yet set free. 
However, all these victories were attended with no real 
advantage : for gradually, and without venturing to 
fight any great battles, the French re-took almost all 
that had been taken from them. 

Good Queen Philippa died, and the Prince of Wales 
fell ill of a consumption, (a.d. 1376.) After his death, 
the king, now an old man, and, in his grief, seeking 
for amusement wherever he could find it, fell into the 
power of a wicked woman, Alice Pierce, and allowed 
the government to be carried on by those who op- 
pressed his people. He only survived his son a year, 
and on his death-bed was forsaken by his servants, and 
robbed by the cruel Alice. 

In this reign, Christian Architecture attained its 
greatest magnificence : and toward its end, began to 
decline. The style which now prevailed is generally 
known by the name of the Decorated. S. Stephen's 
Chapel, long profanely employed as the House of 
Commons, was built by Edward III. : and in his 
time, the Lady Chapel of Ely, and a great part of S. 
Alban's Abbey were erected. Chivalry, in this reign, 
attained its greatest splendour, though its true spirit 
was on the decline. The use of gunpowder by degrees 
destroyed it. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
EICHARD II. 

(From A.D. 1377 to 13990 

The son of the Black Prince, named Richard, suc- 
ceeded his grandfather at the age of eleven years : and 
the government was carried on by his three uncles, the 
Dukes of Lancaster, Gloucester, and York. The peo- 
ple were discontented at the taxes which had been oc- 
casioned by the French war : and when a new tax was 
imposed on all persons above the age of fifteen, a re- 
bellion broke out all over the kingdom. Just at this 
time, when the feudal system was beginning to fall to 
pieces, there was a spirit of rebellion all over Europe, 
and there seemed some reason to fear that an universal 
tmarchy was at hand. In England the rebels, princi- 
pally from the Eastern Counties, marched towards 
London, under the command of one Wat Tyler : and 
by the time they reached Blackheath, they were a 
hundred thousand strong. They went on, committing 
all kinds of excesses, till they reached Smithfield ; 
where the king, who showed great courage, met them 
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with a small body of men. He sent to Wat Tyler to 
come boldly and say what it was that the rebels 
wanted. Wat ordered his men to fall back, and rode 
up to the king. He went on speaking insolently, and 
lifted up his sword in a threatening manner : which so 
enraged the brave Lord Mayor, William Walworth, 
that he struck Tyler with his mace, and a knight who 
was at hand despatched him. The rabble were about 
to make a general attack, and revenge their leader's 
death : but Richard, who was not yet sixteen years 
old, with great presence of mind rode up to the crowd, 
and said, " What, my people, will you kill your king 7 
I will be your leader myself : follow me, and you shall 
have what you desire." The multitude obeyed, and 
he gave them a charter, which, however, he soon took 
away. 

A.D. 1389. When Richard was two-and-twenty, he 
took the government into his own hands, and soon 
gave proof that he was not able to carry it on. The 
Duke of Hereford, who was son to the Duke of Lan- 
caster (more commonly called John of Gaunt), and 
therefore cousin to Richard, accused the Duke of Nor- 
folk of having spoken seditious words against the king. 
The Duke of Norfolk, who was probably innocent, 
gave his accuser the lie, and challenged him; and 
Richard appointed that the matter should be settled 
by a single combat, to be fought at Coventry. But 
when the time was come, he changed his mind, and 
banished both parties ; the Duke of Norfolk for ever,— 
the Duke of Hereford for ten years. However, the 
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latter behaved so humbly, that Richard afterwards 
shortened the time to four years. Henry of Hereford 
went into France : and when his father, the Duke of 
Lancaster, died, as he shortly after did, Richard seized 
his lands, instead of allowing them, as they ought, and 
as he had promised they should, to descend to his son. 
Back came the new Duke of Lancaster, with an army, 
as he professed, to recover them. He landed at Ra- 
Tenspur, in Yorkshire, and took a solemn oath that he 
only came to recover his own duchy. Richard was in 
Ireland, and the Duke of York was regent of the 
kingdom. The Duke of Lancaster's army soon 
amounted to 60,000 men : York could only muster 
40,000, and they were not zealous in the cause ; so a 
ti^aty was made to the effect that they should both 
endeavour to persuade the king to restore to Henry 
bis dukedom, and that Henry should be satisfied with 
that. 

When Richard returned from Ireland, which he did 
with an army of twenty thousand men, and landed at 
Jklilford Haven, in Wales, he found that his own king- 
dom hardly belonged to him, and that the Duke of 
I^fOkeaxter had all the power ; and, by degrees, his men 
fof sock him, till only about six thousand remained. 
TiM poor king sent to the duke desiring a conference. 
When, they met, Henry said to the king, " My lord, I 
am returned sooner than you gave me leave, because 
people aay that you have governed very ill, and are 
Bot satisfied with you at all. If it please God, I will 
firom henceforward help you to govern better." The 
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king only said, '< Fair cousin, whatever pleaeeth you 
pleaseth me also.'* 

You may easily guess what followed. King Biehard 
was carried, first to Chester, and then to London : and 
no one can describe more exactly what happened there 
than Shakspere, in his play of Richard II. : 

*' The dal^e, great Bolingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed, 
With slow, bat stately pace, kept on his course. 
While all tongues cried, God save thee, Bolingbroke < 
Whilst he, from one side to ttie other taming. 
Bareheaded, lower than his proud steed's neck, 
Bespake them thus,— I thank you, couutrymeo ! 
And thus stiU doing, thus he passed along. 

Men's eyes 
Did scowl on Richard : no man cried* God save him ! 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home." 

He was committed prisoner to the Tower, and some 
time after deposed by the Parliament, again ready to 
commit this great sin. King Richard was persuaded 
to sign a deed, by which he renounced the kingdom : 
and Henry of Lancaster was proclaimed king by the 
name of Henry IV. 

Richard was removed to Pontefract Castle, where, 
after some time, Henry, not feeling safe, determined 
to put him to death. He was, as it is said, starved, 
and lived for a fortnight after all food was withheld 
from him. (a.d. 1400.) 

One of the most remarkable persons of this reign 
was John WicklifF. He was parish priest of Lutter- 
worth, in Leicestershire, and taught many errors, and 
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littie truth. Howerer, he translated the Bible into 
English : and his was the first translation of the 
whole Scriptures. He was often in trouble, but was 
much protected by John of Gaunt^ Duke of Lan- 
caster. 

Another famous person in this reign was the first 
great English poet, Geoffrey Chaucer. His most fa- 
mous work is his Canterbury Tales, which he repre- 
sents as related by a number of pilgrims going to the 
shrine of S. Thomas of Canterbury, during their 
journey thither. 

William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, a most 
holy man, deserves to be mentioned. He rebuilt great 
part of Winchester Cathedral, built Winchester Col- 
lege, and New College at Oxford. 

In this reign the last style of Christian architecture, 
commonly known by the name of Perpendicular, was 
introduced. It is a sad falling off from that which 
went immediately before it 



CHAPTER XV. 
H E N E Y IV. 

8URNAMKO BOLINOBROKB. 

(From A.0. 1399 to 1413.) 

Henry was not, even on the death of Richard, the 
true heir to the crown. The Duke of Lancaster was 
third son of Edward III. ; the Duke of Clarence was 
second ; therefore it is clear that the descendants of 
the Duke of Clarence were the proper heirs. Keep this 
in mind ; for you will hear more of it hy-and-by. 

Roger Mortimer, the grandson of the Duke of Cla- 
rence, a child seven years of age, ought, therefore, to 
have been king ; but his friends thought it best to say 
nothing of his title. So he lived at Windsor, as a 
prisoner : but very well treated, and allowed, under 
the care of keepers, to go where he liked. 

Henry enjoyed but little the crown which he had so 
wrongfully usurped. His whole life was engaged in 
putting down one rebellion after another. The first 
was that which was headed by the Earl of Northum- 
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berland. This nobleman had obtained a victory over 
the Scots, and the king sent to forbid his allowing his 
prisoners to ransom themselves, because he wished to 
get as many Scotch prisoners as he could in his own 
power, in order that when peace was made, he might 
be able to insist on better terms. Owen Glendwr, a 
famous Welsh chieftain, was engaged to assist, and 
the Scots, under Lord Douglas, also gave their help. 
Lord Northumberland was taken ill at the beginning 
of the rebellion ; but his son, Henry Percy, generally 
known by the name of Hotspur, led the army that he 
had raised. King Henry, with his young son, Henry, 
Prince of Wales, then not more than fifteen, hastened 
to meet them ; and the two armies met near Shrews- 
bury. Hotspur had not patience to wait for the 
coming up of Glendwr, which would probably have de- 
cided the victory in his favour ; but he sent a kind of 
protest to Henry, upbraiding him with the many 
crimes which he had committed in coming to the 
throne ; his peijury at Ravenspur, and his murder of 
King Richard. If it pleased God always to give the 
victory to those who are in the right, Henry would 
have been defeated ; at the same time, the Earl of 
Northumberland eared very little, I fear, about the 
rights of the Earl Mortimer, and only wanted to rcr 
v«nge himself. The armies were very nearly equal, 
eaeh side eonsisting of about twelve thousand men. 
They met July 21, 1403 : both Hotspur and the king 
were very able generals, and the battle vras very 
bloody, Henry had caused several persons to wear the 
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same armoar with himself, that he might he exposed 
to less danger, and the Earl of Douglas slew several 
of these knights. At last Percy was slain by an un« 
known hand, and his men, terrified by his death, gave 
way, and fled. The Earl of Douglas was taken pri- 
soner, and treated courteously ; theEarlofWorcester^ 
uncle to Hotspur, was beheaded. Northumberland, 
on hearing these bad news, came and made his peace 
with Henry ; but afterwards, fearing that he was not in 
safety, and wishing to revenge his son's death, he took 
up arms, together with Archbishop Scroope of York» 
and others. The Earl of Westmoreland marched 
against them, but finding that his forces were inferior 
to theirs, he bethought himself of an infamous strata- 
gem. He desired a conference with the Archbishop 
and the Earl of Nottingham, who commanded the 
army of Northumberland : he asked them what it was 
they required ; he promised to grant all they wished, 
and engaged that Henry should approve of what he 
said. All parties seeming satisfied, '* Now," said the 
Earl of Westmoreland, " perhaps it would be better 
that we should each disband our armies, which will be 
of no use, and are only a burden to the country." The 
Earl of Nottingham agreed, and sent orders that his 
army should disperse ; Westmoreland pretended to do 
the same to his, having before secretly commanded 
them to keep together. When the rebels were quite 
broken up, he arrested Nottingham and the Arch" 
bishop, and carried them to Henry, by whom they 
were both beheaded. This was the first time that any 
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prelate had been, in England, punished with death; and 
it shows how much power the state had gained, and 
the Church had lost, since the time of S. Thomas of 
Canterbury. 

But there is another more striking instance of this, 
which happened later. The parliament made a calcu- 
lation of all the ecclesiastical revenues, which they 
found to amount to 485,000 marks a year. They pro* 
posed to take all this money from the Church, and out 
of it pay seven marks a year each to 15,000 priests :* 
the rest was to be divided among fifteen new earls, 
fifteen hundred knights, six thousand esquires, and a 
hundred hospitals : and besides all this, the king 
would have, they said, twenty thousand pounds a year 
to his own use. Henry would have nothing to do 
with this wicked scheme. He had intended to go to 
the Holy Land ; but found his health declining, and 
was carried oflF by a fit, in the forty-sixth year of his 
age, and fourteenth of his reign, a.d. 1413. 

A great change had taken place in the manners and 
customs of the English during the last fifty or sixty 
years. The use of Norman French, in polite conver- 
sation, went out of use : in the reign of Edward III. 
it was no longer employed in public courts ; and the 
English of Chaucer is not so very different from our 
own. Money became more plentiful ; and goods, 

* We may notice that, when the population of England was not 
Ibe third part of what it is now, even this wicked parliament pro- 
posed to leave more priests than are now to be fouid in our 
Chnrch. 
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therefore, became dearer. For example : wint £cU 
ward I. had the Bishop of S* Andrew's prisoner, he 
allowed him sixpence a day : Edward III., under the 
same circumstances, allowed the Earl of Murray one 
pound a week. 

. The choir of York Cathedral was finished in this 
reign, by that same Archbishop Scroope who was be^ 
headed for rebellion. 

The followers of Wickliffe, known by the name of 
Lollards, made great progress in this reign, in spite of 
all that Archbishop Arundell could do against them. 
Several of them were burnt : but, since many people 
looked on those who suffered as martyrs, their deaths 
only served to spread their belief more widely. And 
here I must stop to say a few words to you about this 
custom of burning people for heresy. 

I beheve that, in many cases, those who did it, did 
it out of a sincere desire to promote the glory of God : 
they thought that the fear of so painful a death might 
bring back some who had strayed from the fold ; or 
if it did not, that the sight of their sufferings might 
frighten others from following their example. But 
they should have remembered the words of our Blessed 
Saviour, "My kingdom is not of this world;" that 
is, it is not to be defended and spread by the same 
means which are employed in the defence and exten- 
sion of an earthly kingdom, — ^fire and sword. At the 
same time, there are three things you must carefully 
remember. First, that because a man was burnt, it 
does not follow that he was a martyr. A man may 
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eildve the most painful death for the sake of his opi- 
aioiiB^ yet> if those opinions be untrue, he cannot be 
regarded as a Christian Martyr. Secondly, that the 
Church did not persecute any more than the Lollards 
would have done, had they possessed the power, nor 
than their descendants did. Thirdly, that many false 
things have been said about these Lollards, and others 
who rebelled against the authority of the Church, by 
historians who were enemies to the Church, if not 
downright infidels. 



M 



CHAPTER XVI. 
HENRY V. 

(From A.D. 1413 to 1422.) 

Henry, the new king, who quietly succeeded, had 
been in the life- time of his father given up, with a set 
of drunken companions, to all kinds of rioting and 
other excesses. One day, it happened that one of his 
friends was taken before Sir William Gascoigne, chief 
justice of the King's Bench, for some fault ; and the 
prince was so much enraged at his having been con- 
demned to punishment, that he struck the judge in 
the open court : whereupon Sir William ordered him 
to prison, and Henry quietly obeyed. When his father 
heard of it, he said, " Happy is the king that has a 
judge so bold in doing his duty, and a son so hnmUe 
in submitting to a deserved punishment!" When 
Henry V. came to the crown, he sent all his wicked 
companions from court, at the same time allowing 
them a sufficient sum for their maintenance ; and he 
highly favoured Sir William Gascoigne. 

Shortly after. Lord Cobham, a great leader among 
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the Lollards, made a conspiracy to seize the king at 
Eltham, and to put to death those who had persecuted 
them. He was arrested ; and though he contrived to 
niake his escape at the time, yet, four years after, he 
was retaken, and both hanged and burnt, as being 
both a traitor and a heretic. 

King Henry determined to carry on the conquests 
which his great grandfather. King Edward, had begun 
in France. So he collected a great army at South- 
ampton, of about thirty thousand men ; but in the 
midst of his preparations was nearly cut off by a con- 
spiracy made in favour of Mortimer, Earl of March. 
It was discovered in time : and it must always be con- 
sidered a great honour to this king, that the Earl, 
though the rightful heir, not having had anything to 
do with this conspiracy, was allowed to live in peace. 

A.D. 1415. Landing in France, Henry took Har- 
fleur : but afterwards, as a violent disease broke out 
in his army, which exceedingly reduced its numbers, 
he offered to give up this town if he might have a safe 
passage to Calais. This was refused, and he then de- 
termined, if necessary, to fight his way thither. While 
marching onward, he was met by the whole power of 
the French near the village of Agincourt, in Artois. 
Henry's condition was in all respects bad : he had 
not, if we may believe some writers, more than the 
tenth part of the French king's numbers ; and be- 
ndes this, his men were worn out with sickness, and in 
want of many necessaries. The French were led on by 
able generals, and plentifully supplied with provisions. 
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The English archers, as at Grecy, let fly a shower 
of arrows, which did great execution. A good deal of 
ndn had fallen ; and the clayey nature of the soil 
greatly hindered and perplexed the French troops. 
The field was too small to allow them room : the 
English archers, taking their hattle axes, and assisted 
by the men-at-arms, fell in among them, and the rout 
was soon general. It was the greatest victory that the 
English ever gained in France. There were ten thou* 
sand slain, and fourteen thousand made prisoners : 
among both of these were several noblemen, and 
others of great reputation. The English only lost a 
few men, and the Duke of York. 

Henry was not able at the time to pursue this great 
victory ; but, in a second invasion of France, every 
thing yielded to him. The King of France was an 
idiot : there was a civil war between two fierce par- 
ties, and Henry determined to add the kingdom of 
France to that of England. A treaty was concluded 
at Troyes, by which it was agreed, that Charles of 
France should retain the crown during his life ; that 
Henry should marry his daughter Catherine, and suc- 
ceed him on his death. Henry accordingly married 
this princess ; and was acknowledged as the successor 
to the throne. But if this treaty had ever taken real 
effect, it would have filled both England and France 
with confusion. Henry, you know, claimed the 
crown, as being the heir of his grandfather, Edward 
III. ; but there were many families in France, which 
had a greater right to the throne than he ; and all 
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these must either have heen barbarously cut off, or 
would have been always ready to fill the whole land 
with rebellion. But Henry was not the heir of Ed- 
ward : Roger Mortimer, as 1 said, was the son of the 
elder brother. Therefore, even if Edward III. had 
had a right to the crown of France, Roger Mortimer 
would have inherited that right. 

Henry, no doubt, now intended to enjoy his con- 
quests ; but it was ordered otherwise. He was seized 
with a disease, which now would not be considered 
very dangerous ; but, through the unskilfulness of 
his physicians, it became mortal, (a.d. 1422.) On 
his death-bed he ordered that the Penitential Psalms 
should be said by his chaplain ; and when that pas- 
sage was read in the fifty-first, '* Build Thou the walls 
of Jerusalem,'' the king said that it had always been 
his intention, when the French wars were ended, to 
leftd an expedition to the Holy Laud. He left the re- 
gency of France to his elder brother, the Duke of 
Bedford ; that of England, to his younger brother, 
the Duke of Gloucester : and he made the Earl of 
Warwick governor of his young son, Henry. He died 
in the thirty-fourth year of his age, and the tenth of 
his reign. 

In this reign the Lollards received a great check, 
which they did not recover for a long time. Church- 
building went on but slowly : the most important 
foundation was that of All Souls, in Oxford, built by 
Archbishop Chicheley, for the souls of those that had 
perished in the French wars. 

m2 



CHAPTER XVII. 
HENRY VI. 

(Ftom A.D. 142StO 1401.) 

Thb little king was not a year old ; ao the Duke of 
Bedford took upon him all the affairs of state. He 
was a very ahle man, and might well have been sup^ 
posed likely to maintain the kingdom as the late king 
had left it. 

But now see how easily God can make use of the 
most unlikely means to punish oppressors, and to 
overthrow a kingdom raised in yiolence. There lived 
on the borders of Lorraine, a country girl, allied Joms 
of Arc : she had been servant at a small inn, was 
strong and hardy, and of a very devout and leligbits 
life. One day she presented herself to the govenior 
of a small town near her home, and telling him thait 
she was raised up to deliver France from the EngBsk 
yoke, requested to be taken to court. The gevenon 
at first, was unwilling to believe her account : at length 
she prevailed on him to send her to Ghinon, idieie 
the French court then wa». It is said that she pointed 
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out the king (for the dauphin had taken upon himself 
this title), although one of his courtiers professed to 
he he : and she promised Charles that she would not 
leave him, and that his arms would be successful, till 
he was crowned at Rheims. Orleans was now be* 
sieged by the English ; they had beaten the French 
since Henry the Fifth's death, in two pitched battles, 
one at Yemeuil, the other generally called the Battle 
of Herrings / from a quantity of that provision which 
had been sent into the English camp for Lent food. 
Joan of Arc, or as she was generally called, the Maid 
of Orleans, wrote to the regent, the Duke of Bedford, 
commanding him to raise the siege of Orleans, and, in 
God's Name, to retire from France. The English 
army fMrofessed to laugh at her and her commission ; 
but they were secretly uneasy : and the extraordinary 
success of the Maid of Orleans filled them with terror. 
Orleans, after a number of fights, was delivered : the 
Earl of Sufiblk, who commanded the English army, was 
tdcen prisoner, and that in a very curious way. He 
was hard pressed, and commanded to yield, by a 
Ercndbman named Renaud. *'Well," said Sufiblk, 
'^yott must first tell me whether you are a gentle- 
vook" " I am, my lord," replied Renaud. " Are 
3Mia a knight ?" continued the earl. " I have not yet 
liiidibttt honour," continued the Frenchman. "Then, 
int]u»Name of God and S.* George," said Sufiblk, 
'^ lAvh thee knight ; and now I surrender myself, res- 
cue 09 no rescue." 
The deUverance of Orleans was one of the promises 
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of Joan of Arc : the crowning of the French king was 
another. She accompanied him to Rheims, where the 
coronation took pkce (a.d. 1429) : and she then 
asked his leave to retire to her former station in life. 
Unfortunately for herself, she was persuaded to re- 
main ; and was, some time after, taken prisoner hy 
the English, hy whom she was cruelly condemned to 
be burnt to death. But this cruelty was of no use. 
The Duke of Bedford, in spite of his great talents, 
lost ground every day. It was in vain that King 
Henry was crowned in Paris ; his troops were drirea 
out from one place after another : the death of the 
Duke of Bedford gave a fatal blow to his power : and 
in a few years Calais was the only place that remained 
to the Enghsh. 

The court of England was now divided into two 
parties : that of the good Duke of Gloucester, as he 
was called ; and that of the Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop 
of Winchester, a clever, but bad man. In obedience 
to the advice of the latter, Henry married Margaxfitof 
Anjou, a princess of a bold and warlike disposition. 
The king himself was a most holy prince, but far too 
mild and gentle to manage such a turbulent people. 
The Duke of Gloucester was in a short time mur- 
dered, not, as it was said, without the knowledge of 
the Bishop of Winchester, who died six weeks afi^r- 
wards. 

And now we are come to one of the bloodiest timet 
of English history, the Wars op the Roses.. You 
know that Henry IV. had no right to the crown : 
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therefore neither had Henry V. nor Henry VI. Who, 
then, was the rightful successor? It was Richard, 
Duke of York. I will make this clear to you hy a 
table of the descendants of Edward III., for it is of 
great importance that you should understand the 
matter clearly : 

EDWARD III. 



his sons were. 



1. Edward the 
Black Prince. 



King: Rich. II. 
murdered, 
A.P. 1400. 



3. Lionel, 

Duke of 

of Clarence. 

Philippa. 
Married Ed- 
mund Morti' 
mer. 

I 
RofcerMor. 

timer. 

Ann Morti- 
mer, married 

Richard 
Flanta genet. 

I 

Richard Plan. 

tagenet, Duke 

of York. 



4. John of 
Gaant, 
Duke(rf 
Lancas- 
ter. 

Henry IV» 



t Betides theee Kdwwd 
■d other eoni who have 
nothing to do with the 
hUtory.] 

From him descended 



Henry V. 



Henry VI. 



Edward IV. 



Elizabeth of 
York. ^married- 



Margaret, who mar- 
ried Edmund Tudor, 
Earl of Richmond. 

I 



— Henry VII. 

Henry VIII. 

Now, at present you have* nothing further to do 

with this tahle than to the place where the line is 

drawn. From it you see that when the descendants 

of Edward the Black Prince, the eldest son of Edward 
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III. became extinct, as they did when Richard II. was 
murdered, the descendants of Lionel, Duke of Cla- 
rence, his third son, became the heiis of the crown, 
for another son, William of Hatfield, had died 
childless. But Henry IV., son of John of Gaunt, the 
fourth son, usurped the throne : so that now Henry 
VI., the heir of the house of Lancaster, was real king : 
and Richard Duke of York, ought to have been king. 
The house of Lancaster took the sign or badge of the 
Red Rose ; the house of York of the White Rose. 

And now, before we go on further, you shall leani 
the following verses from Shakspere. It is Richard 
Plantagenet, Duke of York, who is supposed to be 
speaking : 

" Edward the Third, my lords, had seven sons : 

The first Edward the Black Prince, Prince of Wales j 

The second William of Hatfield j and the third 

Lionel, Duke of Clarenoe, next to whom 

Was John of Gaunt, the Dnke of Lancaster. 

Edward the Black Prince died before his f atiier. 

And left behind him Richard, his only son, 
' Who, after Edward the Third's death reigned as king : 

Till Henry Bolingbroke, Dnke of Lancaster, 

The eldest son and heir of John of Gaont, 

Seized on the realm, deposed the rightful king. 

Thns got the house of Lancaster the crown. 

Which now they hold by force, and not by right : 

For Richard, the first son's heir, being dead. 

The issue of the next son should haye reigned; 

But William of Hatfield died without an heir : 

The third son, Duke of Clarence, from whose line 

I claim the crown, had issue, Philippe, a daughter , 

Who married Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March j 

Edmund had issue, Roger, Earl of March 
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Rogftrhad issue, Edmund, Anne, and Eleanor. 
This Edmand, in the reign of Boliugbroke, 
As I have read, laid claim unto the crown. 
And but for Owen Glendower, had been king. 
Who kept him in captivity till he died. 
But to the rest : his eldest sister Anne, 
My mother, being heir unto the crown. 
Married Richard, Earl of Cambridge, who was son 
To Edmund Langley, Edward the Third's fifth son. 
By her I claim the lungdom." 

I hope you now clearly understand this matter, and 
see that Richard of York was the rightful heir to the 
crown. But whether he had any business, for the 
sake of his own interest, to stir up such dreadful wars 
against so good a king as Henry VI. is a yery different 
question. * 

At this time, there broke out an insurrection like 
that of Wat Tyler, only much more dangerous. It 
was headed by one Jack Cade, a thorough Radical, 
who wished to have no kings, noblemen, or gentlemen* 
He defeated one army, and was for some time master 
of London. At last, his followers, to the number of 
twenty thousand Kentishmen, were dispersed ; a re- 
ward was set upon his head ; he fled into the woods 
of Kent, and was there killed. 

Shortly after this, Henry fell ill : and the queen 
and her party were obliged, by the great power of the 
Duke of York, to appoint him protector of the king- 
dom. When the king recovered, and was again able 
to attend to the government, York took up arms : 
yet he did not at first claim the kingdom, but only in- 
sisted that Henry should reform his court. A pitched 
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battle was fought at S. Alban's, where the Yorkists 
obtained the victory, and Henry was taken prisoner. 
(a.o. 1455.) The good king, who really found the 
crown rather a burden than a pleasure, was very well 
contented, and, as the duke treated him well, was suf- 
ficiently happy. Indeed, whatever we may think of 
the Duke of York's taking up arms, we cannot deny 
that he made use of his victories with great modera- 
tion, and was in no hurry to seize the crown. After 
this, there was a battle at Blorehbath, where the 
Yorkists had rather the advantage, and then a recon- 
ciliation took place at London. It was agreed that 
Henry should be king during his life : that the Duke 
of York should be ^is heir, and in the meantime 
should administer the government, and that, on 
Henry's death, the house of York should succeed. 
This agreement was highly honourable both to Henry 
and to Richard ; but the proud Queen Margaret was 
not content with it. * She dearly loved her son, Ed- 
ward of Lancaster, Prince of Wales, and determined 
that he should succeed his father. Accordingly, she 
raised an army in the north, and the Duke of York 
marched against her. (a.d. 1460.) The battle was 
fought at Wakefield Green: the Yorkists were 
defeated, and the duke slain ; but he left three sons, 
Edward, George, and Richard; and Edward thus became 
heir of the line of York. The queen sent a detach- 
ment against him, which he defeated at Mortimer's 
Cro 88. She herself marched towards London, and was 
met at S. Alban's by the Earl of Warwick. He was the 
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mmt powerful baron of the age, and the great strength 
of the Yorkists. But he was now defeated : and thus 
Henry VI. again fell into the hands of his own party. 
But this victory, though a great one, was not of much 
real advantage. Edward Duke of York was master of 
London, where he was proclaimed king by the name 
of Edward IV. This, you see, made affairs much 
more desperate than they had been in his father's life- 
time : because now there was no room left for peace. 
The queen was in Yorkshire, and thither Edward and 
Warwick marched. At first the Lancastrians had a 
slight advantage over a detached part of Edward's 
troops ; on which the Earl of Warwick sending for 
his favourite horse, stabbed it in the sight of all the 
army, thereby signifying that he was ready to fight, 
like the meanest soldier, on foot. At length the two 
armies met at Towton-field ; and this was the 
greatest battle ever fought in England. The Lancas- 
trians had sixty thousand, the Yorkists only forty 
thousand men : but at the very moment the attack 
began, a shower of snow drove in the faces of the 
Lftticastrians, and threw them into disorder. After a 
d£^)erate conflict, they were entirely routed, and 
thirty-six thousand fell in the battle, and in the pur- 
suit. Ring Henry and Queen Margaret escaped into 
Scotland : the king of that country gave them assist- 
ance, and they collected another army, which was en- 
tirely defeated by Lord Montague, the brother of the 
JE^arl of Warwick, in the battle of Hexham-levels. 
H^ary escaped into Lancashire, where he lay concealed 

N 
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for a year : but was at last discovered, and sent pri- 
soner to the Tower. Margaret was wandering about 
with Prince Edward in the woods near Hexham, when 
she saw a robber with a drawn sword coming up to 
them. '* My friend," she said boldly, " I commend 
to your care the son of your king :*' and at the same 
time she put Edward into his hands. The man took 
care of both mother and son, till they had an oppor- 
tunity of escaping into France ; and the place where 
they were hid is shown to this day, and called the 
Robber's Cave. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
EDWARD IV. 

(A.D. 1461.) 

Thus Edward seemed firmly established on the 
throne : Henry was in prison, but treated well : Mar- 
garet at her father's court. His brother George was 
Duke of Clarence ; and Richard Duke of Gloucester. 
He wished to make himself more secure, and sent the 
Earl of Warwick, to whom he chiefly owed his crown, 
into France, to ask Bona, the sister of King Louis, to 
be his wife. While he was gone, Edward took it into 
his head to marry the Lady Elizabeth Gray, widow of 
Sir John Gray of Groby, who had been slain at the 
second battle of S. Alban's, fighting on the side of 
Lancaster. You may see his brass monument, as I 
have seen it, in S. Alban's Abbey church. Warwick, 
in the meantime, having settled all the treaty with 
King Louis, was exceedingly angry to find himself 
thus trifled with. He came back into England, and 
finding himself received coldly, went to Calais, where 
the Duke of Clarence, who had married one of his 
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daughters, was goyernor. A short time after, they 
both returned to England, took up arms against Ed- 
ward, and drove him out of the country : and 
Warwick the Ring-Maker took Henry Yl.from the 
Tower, and made him king a second time. 

HENRY VI. 

(A.D. 1470.) 

Edward was absent about nine months, chiefly in Hol- 
land : then he returned with a small body of soldiers ; 
landed at Ravenspur, in Yorkshire, contrived to pass 
Warwick, who was waiting for him with an army at 
Leicester, entered London, was well received there, 
and sent good King Henry back to the Tower. The 
Duke of Clarence left his father-in-law, and again 
took part with Edward, and it was plain that there 
must be another battle to settle the wars of the Roses. 
It was fought at Barnet (a.d. 1471) : Warwick was 
totally defeated and slain. Margaret, the queen, was 
not yet discouraged : she raised another army, and in 
the great battle of Tewkesbury-Park was defeated 
and taken prisoner, with her son Prince Edward. 
They were both brought before King Edward. " How 
dared you," he said to the young prince, " to come into 
my kingdom without leave ?" " I came," answered 
Prince Edward boldly, " to put an end to my father's 
wrongs, and to my own." This bold answer so en- 
raged the king, that he struck him on the mouth with 
his gauntlet, and the Dukes of Gloucester and Cla- 
rence stabbed him. Margaret was ransomed; but 
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Henry was murdered in the Tower. He was^too good 
a prince for this nation, and would probably have 
been reckoned among the saints, but for the crimes 
and follies of Henry VIII. 

EDWARD IV. a«:ain. 
(A.D. 1470.} 

Very little happened during the rest of the reign of 
Edward, except that he put his brother Clarence to 
death, leaving him the choice of how he would die : 
and it is said that the duke chose to be drowned in a 
cask of Malmsey wine. Edward himself was pre- 
paring for an expedition into France, when he was 
seized with a mortal disease, and died in the forty- 
second year of his age, and, reckoning the whole of it, 
the twenty-third year of his reign. He was cruel and 
revengeful, and behaved ill to his wife and to his re- 
lations, (a.d. 1482.) 

In his reign, William Caxton, who hiMi learnt the 
art of printing in Germany, printed his first book in 
England. This was a treatise on chess : and it was 
struck off in the Abbey of Westminster, in 1474. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
EDWARD V. 

(a.O. 1483.) 

Edward IV. was succeeded by his son, Edward V., 
a child of thirteen years old. Richard, Duke of Glou- 
cester, was declared protector, and sent both the young 
king, and his little brother, the Duke of York, to the 
Tower, in order, he said, that they might be well 
taken care of. But this wicked man had determined 
to be king himself, and he began by causing Lord 
Hastings, a warm friend of Edward III., to be be- 
headed. Still it was difficult for him to do what he 
wanted : there were the two sons and a daughter of 
Edward, and the son and daughter of Clarence, nearer 
to the crown than he. By wicked means Bichard 
made people believe that they had no right to the 
crown. The citizens of London were assembled : and 
a few of them cried out " God save King Richard ;" 
the Duke of Buckingham, who managed this business 
for Richard, pretended to beUeve that those few voices 
were the whole of the people. He went, with the 
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Lord Mayor, to Baynard's Castle, where Gloucester 
then lived, to offer him the crown. He pretended, at 
first, to be very unwilling to accept it : but at last 
yielded, and said that to please his people, though 
there was nothing he wished so little, he would be 
king. The next thing to be done was to put the 
young princes to death. The Lieutenant of the Tower 
refused to have anything to do with so great a sin. 
The keys of the building were, for one night, given to 
one Sir James Tyrrel, who employed two villains to 
smother the two little princes, as they slept in each 
other's arms. Thus died Edward V. Whether the 
Duke of York was murdered is not so certain. 



CHAPTER XX. 
RICHARD III. 

(From A.O. 1483 to 1485.) 

Richard thus came to the throne ; but he had do 
enjoyment of his short reign. One rebellion broke 
out after another : the Duke of Buckingham, discon- 
tented at not receiving greater rewards for his assist- 
ance in giving the crown to Richard, raised an insur- 
rection in Wales ; however, his army was dispersed, 
and himself taken and beheaded. 

But the Lancastrians thought that their time was 
now come for putting a king of that family on the 
throne. The heir of the house of Lancaster was at 
this time Henry, Earl of Richmond, whose mother, 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond, was daughter to 
John de Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, who was grand- 
son to the famous John of Gaunt, head of the house 
of Lancaster. She had married a Welsh gentleman, of 
the name of Tudor ; so that Henry's name was Tudor, 
and, as you will see, he was the first king of that 
house. It is true there were difficulties in the way : 
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there were several foreign princes who were more di- 
rectly descended from John of Gaunt than he : yet the 
people generally looked on young Henry as the heir 
of that house. But the Yorkists, of course, considered 
Elizabeth, daughter to Edward IV., as the proper heir 
to the crown. Those, then, who were anxious to get 
rid of the usurper Richard, said, " Why should not 
Henry of Richmond marry Elizabeth of York ? Then 
both Yorkists and Lancastrians will be satisfied : for 
their children will be heirs to both houses." Richard 
heard of this, and determined to marry Elizabeth him- 
self, though she was his own niece. But before he 
could do so, the Earl of Richmond sailed from Brit- 
tany, and landed at Milford Haven, in Wales. Mauy 
persons joined him, and Richard soon found that this 
was not an enemy to be trifled with. Richmond 
marched eastward : Richard raised an army : and the 
two generals met at Bosworth, in Leicestershire. The 
famous battle of Bosworth Field was fought on the 
twenty-third of August, 1485. The army of Richmond 
gained a complete victory, and King Richard, who, to 
do him justice, fought very bravely, was slain. His 
body was stripped, laid across a horse, and being car- 
ried to Leicester, was buried in the Church of the 
Grey Friars, in that place. When Henry VIII. dis- 
solved all the monasteries, Richard's tomb was broken 
open, and his coffin was long used as a drinking-trough 
for horses. 



CHAPTER XXI. 
HENRY VII. 

(From A.D. I486 to 15090 

Henry chose to be crowned before he married Eliza- 
beth, lest people should say that he owed the king- 
dom to his wife. But as soon as he was crowned, he 
married the princess, and thus the two Roses were 
united for ever. A general pardon was issued ; but 
people were not very well satisfied with their new 
king. He was cold and distant : he was jealous of 
Queen Elizabeth, because she was the heir of the line 
of York, and he was fond of hoarding and heaping up 
money. 

Several rebellions broke out. First of all, there 
was an insurrection in Ireland, where Lambert Simnel, 
the son of a baker in Oxford, pretended to be the Earl 
of Warwick, son to that Clarence who was drowned in 
the cask of Malmsey. He was crowned in Dublin by 
the name of Edward VI. ; and then passed over into 
England. The king met him at Stoke, in Notting- 
hamshire, with very superior forces ; but the battle 
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was long and bloody. At last, Simnel's army was put 
to flight, and he himself was made prisoner. Henry, 
who was not cruel, neither put him to death, nor 
threw him into prison, but made him a scullion in his 
kitchen, where he lived the rest of his life. 

There was another rebellion in Yorkshire, and when 
that was crushed, a third broke out, more dangerous 
than either of the other two. It was said that the 
little Richard, Duke of York, had not been smothered 
with his brother in the Tower, but that he was still 
alive, and at the court of Burgundy. The person who 
professed to be Duke of York was said by his enemies 
to be in reality one Peterkin, or Perkin Warbeck, the 
son of a converted Jew. Now, whether this man was 
an impostor, or whether he was the true heir to the 
kingdom, I do not know, and it probably never wUl be 
known. He was, in his personal appearance, like the 
son of a king or nobleman, and was much beloved by 
those with whom he had to do. He was a long time 
in Flanders, gaining friends, and carrying out his 
plans ; and Henry took a great deal of pains in trying 
to prove that he was an impostor. He arrested seve- 
ral of those who were most active on Warbeck's side ; 
three were executed ; the rest received a pardon. 

A.D. 1494. Warbeck, finding that he had no hope 
of succeeding in England, went to Scotland, where 
James IV., king of that country, received him very 
well, and gave him to wife the Lady Catharine Gor- 
don, a relation of his own. This shows that James 
at least fully believed Warbeck's story. He raised an 
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army, and marched into England, expecting to be 
joined by all the friends of the house of York. But, 
whether it might be that people were tired of civil war, 
or that they did not believe Warbeck to be the real 
Duke of York, very few joined him. So he first 
retired into Scotland, and then went over into Flan- 
ders. After this he made an expedition into Corn- 
wall ; a good many of the Cornishmen followed him : 
and advancing eastward, at Taunton he was proclaimed 
king, by the title of Richard IV. Henry marched 
against him : Warbeck's heart failed him, and he took 
refuge in the monastery of Beaulieu, in Hampshire. 
His followers laid down their arms, and were treated 
with great kindness. Warbeck himself was per- 
suaded to surrender, and to sign a declaration that he 
was an impostor. But this declaration was so full of 
self' contradictions, that most people thought it a proof 
of the truth of his story. He was brought to London, 
and carried through the streets in a kind of mock 
triumph. All this he bore with great dignity. He 
tried once or twice to escape, but was at last hanged at 
Tyburn. 

Now I will tell you why I believe that this poor 
Perkin Warbeck was in reality Duke of York. 1. The 
bodies of the young princes, who were said to have 
been murdered in the Tower, were never certainly 
found. It is true that many years afterwards, in the 
time of King Charles II., two little skeletons were 
discovered under a staircase in the Tower, which were 
then believed to be those of the princes : but there 
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have been too many other murders committed in that 
fearful place, to make this any great proof. 2. Eli- 
zabeth, queen to Edward IV., and mother to the httle 
Duke of York, was still alive, and could easily have 
told whether Perkin were her son or not. But she 
was never allowed to see him. 3. All the noblemen 
who really knew Warbeck, believed him : and this says 
a great deal in his favour. 4. Perkin's behaviour 
when he was insulted looks much as if he had the 
consciousness of truth on his side. You have seen 
how differently Lambert Simnel acted. 5. The con- 
fession at length obtained from Warbeck was not 
true. If he had been really an impostor, why was it 
not easy to give the real facts ? 

Henry, after this, set to work to put his kingdom in 
order, which had been much injured and unsettled by 
the long wars of the Roses, of which Perkin's rebellion 
may be considered the last. In those wars the ancient 
nobility had almost entirely been destroyed, and about 
eighty princes of the blood royal had perished. Henry 
took advantage of this to lessen the powers of the no« 
biHty and clergy, and to increase that of the people. 
The sad effects of this we shall see hereafter. He 
encouraged commerce, was a great friend to mer- 
chants, and put down many gangs of robbers that in- 
fested the country. There was, perhaps, a greater 
change wrought in his reign than in that of any other 
English king, excepting his wicked son. He died the 
22nd of April, 1609. I have nothing very good to 
say of him. The best points about him were, his dis- 
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like to shed blood without necessity, and his love of 
peace. He had a good saying on this matter : " When 
Christ came into the world, peace was sung, and 
when He went out of it, peace was bequeathed." 

Church architecture never flourished after this 
reign. Henry VII. himself built the chapel which is 
called by his name, at the east end of Westminster 
Abbey. Earlier in the fifteenth century King's Col- 
lege Chapel, at Cambridge, and S. George's, at Wind- 
sor, had been erected. These are all very beautiful ; 
but they show that Christian art was much declining. 

King Henry VII. was not far from having the 
honour of employing Christopher Columbus, the dis- 
coverer of America. Columbus sent his brother Bar- 
tholomew to England, to persuade the king to fit out 
some ships for a voyage of discovery. But Bartho- 
lomew was taken prisoner, and in the meantime Colum- 
bus obtained the vessels he required from Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain. However, Sebastian Cabot, an 
Englishman, who sailed from Bristol in 1498, dis- 
covered Newfoundland. The first man-of-war at all 
deserving the name, called the " Great Harry," was 
also built during this reign, at Shoreham, in Sussex. 



CHAPTER XXII. 
HENRY VIII. 

(From A.D. 1509 to 1547.) 

Henry VII. had, by his wife Elizabeth, two sons : 
Arthur, Prince of Wales, and Henry. Arthur was 
married to Catharine, daughter of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella of Spain : and it was intended that Henry should 
be Archbishop of Canterbury. But Arthur died shortly 
afterwards : and Henry, against his will, was engaged 
to Catharine. And since it was contrary to the canons 
of the Church, that any one should take to wife his 
brother's widow, a dispensation was obtained from 
Rome, allowing the marriage to take place. 

The people were heartily tired of Henry VH., and 
very fond of his son, who, when he came to the crown, 
was only eighteen. He first talked of invading France, 
and as he had fifty thousand men, and eighteen hun- 
dred thousand pounds, it was thought that he would 
do great things. However, all these schemes came to 
nothing : Henry wasted a great deal of money in tilts 
and tournaments, and other shows : things which the 
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iutroductiou of artillery had rendered useless, and 
which were therefore beginning to be despised. He 
married the Princess Catharine. William Warham, 
the good Archbishop of Canterbury^ was against this : 
but Margaret of Richmond, Henry's grandmother, and 
the foundress of S. John's College, at Cambridge, 
agreed with the council in recommending it. Soon 
after, she was taken away from the evil to come. 

The famous Wolsey now came into power. He was 
the son of a gentleman at Ipswich, became chaplain to 
Henry VII., and was then made Dean of Lincoln. I 
cannot say much in his praise. He was a great fa- 
vourite with the king, joined with him in all his 
amusements, lived in great pomp and splendour, and 
managed all the affairs of state. 

At this time, Francis the First of France, and 
Henry, sent a defiance to all the courts of Europe^ 
that they, with fourteen gentlemen, would keep the 
field against all comers in a tournament. This was one 
of the richest and most splendid meetings ever known 
in Europe : and it ruined many gentlemen, who spent 
their whole property in fitting themselves out for this 
one day. It is generally called " The Field of the 
Cloth of Gold." 

Before this, Henry had obtained a great victory 
over the Scotch, at Flodden Field, where their king 
was slain : so that he was one of the most powerful 
princes in Europe. 

And now I am come to the Reformation. 

It had long been the custom in the Church that 
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bishops^ but more especially the pope, should ^ant tn- 
dttlgences, I will explain this by one example. It 
was forbidden to eat flesh in Lent; but if any 
person found that such long fasting was bad for his 
healthy he would apply to a bishop, and on certain 
conditions, he would obtain an indulgence, that is, 
leave to eat meat. Now this was well : but, in the 
course of time, abuses entered into the system of in- 
dulgences ; and people began to think that if they 
committed any sin, they had only to pay a sum of 
money, and they would be absolved directly. Some 
did worse than this : they paid the money first, and 
then thought that they might commit the sin after- 
wards. Now, mark me well : the Church never taught 
this horrible doctrine : the Church always said that 
the payment of money must be accompanied with true 
repentance. But I am afraid that she did not take 
sufficient pains to explain this to the people ; and there 
were many wicked persons who took advantage of 
their ignorance to collect money for themselves. 
Among these was Pope Leo X. : by whose orders in- 
dulgences were sold in Germany in a shameless 
manner. There was at this time one Martin Luther, 
an Augustinian monk. He was enraged that the sale 
of indulgences was taken away from his own order, 
because they were thought to have kept back part of 
the money arising from it : and accordingly he set 
himself to write against indulgences altogether. Some 
things he said that were true ; but many more that 

were false and unjustifiable : and instead of remon- 

o2 
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strating properly, he used most harsh aad vile language 
to his superiors. He had made a vow of never marry- 
ing, as all monks had done : he wickedly broke this, and 
persuaded a nun to break hers also, and to marry him. 
Germany was fiUed with confusion : those who took 
the side of the pope did not answer Luther in the 
right way : and the number of his followers daily in- 
creased. They forsook their bishops, and made priests 
for themselves, and thus, instead of reforming, they 
left the Church ; for there can be no Church where 
there is no bishop. 

I told you that Henry VHI. had been brought up 
to be Archbishop of Canterbury : and so, when a boy, 
had picked up a good deal of learning. He wrote a 
book against the errors of Luther, which he sent to 
the pope ; and the pope was so much delighted with 
it, that he gave Henry the title of Defender op thk 
Faith, a name which the kings of England have 
always retained. 

A.D. 1527. When Henry had been eighteen years 
married to Catharine of Arragon, he happened to see a 
lady, named Anna Boleyn, with whom he fell in love, 
and wickedly determined to put away his own queen. 
He pretended, like a hypocrite as he was, that he was 
sorry to have married his brother's wife ; and he wrote 
to Pope Ciement, asking him to declare that the dis- 
pensation which allowed this marriage ought never to 
have been given, and the marriage itself never to have 
taken place. The pope would not do this ; yet not 
liking to offend Henry, he would not plainly say BO : 
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he declared that the cause must be examined into, and 
hoped in the meantime that the king would change his 
mind. Then there began a tedious process, and the 
pope sent over a legate to inquire into the matter. 
Wolsey acted like Clement, and while he did not openly 
oppose Henry, he would not give him any help. The 
king was offended. Wolsey was persuaded to depart 
from his palace at York-place (now called White- 
hall), and all his money and goods were seized. He 
himself was arrested for high treason, in York, of which 
he had been elected archbishop. On his journey to 
London, he fell ill, and had great difficulty in reaching 
Leicester Abbey. When the Abbat came out to meet 
him, he said, *' Father Abbat, I come to lay my bones 
among you." And when he was dying, he cried out, 
" K I had served my God half so well as I have 
served my king. He would not have left me in mine 
old age to my enemies." 

There was one Dr. Thomas Cranmer, Fellow of 
Jesus College in Cambridge, who proposed that the 
question about the lawfulness of the king's marriage 
should be referred to the principal universities in Eu- 
rope. This was done, and most of them pronounced 
it unlawful. However, Clement persisted, and King 
Henry, without caring what he might say, married 
Ajana Boleyn privately, Cranmer being present, (a.d. 
1532.) In that same year, he forced the parliament 
to declare that he was supreme head of the Church in 
England ; and he terrified the clergy into giving him a i 

sum of about £ 1 20,000. \ 
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Good Archbishop Warham died about this time, 
and Cranmer was made archbishop. 

And now Henry devised one of the most wicked 
schemes that ever entered into the heart of man. The 
monks had been the great defenders of poor Queen 
Catharine, and they were to be punished for it. A 
commission was appointed to inquire into the state 
of the religious houses. The commissioners were ava- 
ricious men, who were well paid for doing the king's 
pleasure : and they drew up a list of a great many 
abuses which they professed to have found in them. 
But even some of these commissioners were forced to 
confess, that many of those which they visited were 
very well ordered. Henry, however, dissolved, first 
the lesser, then the greater, monasteries ; that is, he 
drove out the monks to starve, gave the buildings, the 
beautiful churches and fair courts, to his favourites, 
and took all the money to himself, or gave it to whom 
he would. Thus an end was put to six hundred and 
forty-five abbeys, two thousand three hundred and 
seventy-four chantries, or chapels, one hundred and 
ten hospitals, and ninety colleges. This is a blow 
which the Church of England has never recovered. It 
is right to notice, that the money which arose from 
this horrid sacrilege brought a curse with it ; nwny 
families no sooner touched it than they were cut off: 
and of two hundred and sixty gentlemen who hud 
most to do with the abbey lands, not sixty left a son to 
enjoy their estates, and hardly any descendants from 
them now exist. 
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The followers of the new opinions were generally 
known by the name of Protestants. This name 
arose in Germany, because the followers of Luther 
PROTESTED, in 1629, against the diet of Spires. But 
gradually it came to be applied to those who believe 
that every man is bound to obey the Bible according 
to his own interpretation of it. Churchmen believe 
that every man is bound to obey the Bible according 
to the Church's interpretation of it. 

Our Church never was, nor is, Protestant in this 
sense ; it is true that Churchmen sometimes call them- 
selves Protestants, but they only mean to say that 
they are not now in communion with the Church of 
Aome. 

It was already death to maintain the pope's supre- 
macy : and Henry now made a law, generally known 
by the name of the Bloody Statute, by which he en- 
deavoured to put an end to the spread of Luther's 
doctrine. Whoever denied transvhstantiation, (that 
is, the change of the whole substance of the bread and 
wine into the whole substance of the Body and Blood 
of our Lord), or said that Communion in both kinds 
was necessary ; or that it was lawful for priests to 
marry ; or that private masses were unprofitable ; or 
that private confessions were not needful, was to be 
hanged or burned as a heretic. Now, as those who 
denied the pope's supremacy also, for the most part 
denied these doctrines, there where few who were safe 
from one or the other statute : and Sir Thomas More 
and Bishop Fisher, of Rochester, two of the best men 
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of their age^ were beheaded for denying the king's 
tapremacy. 

We must go back a little. Henry had become tired 
of his queen, Anna Boleyn, whom he had committed 
BO much wickedness to marry : and was determined to 
take Jane Seymour, one of the maids of honour, to be 
his wife. Anna was accused, most falsely and ground- 
lessly, of adultery with several of the courtiers ; and 
being tried, though she defended herself with great 
presence of mind^ was found guilty, and condemned to 
be burnt or beheaded, as the king should choose. The 
executioner of Calais was sent for, as being more ex- 
pert than any in England : and Anna Boleyn suflPered 
on Tower Hill. The next day Henry married Jane 
Seymour; and the parliament having pronounced a 
divorce before the death of Anna, between her and 
her husband, her only child, Elizabeth, was supposed 
to be made illegitimate. 

The chief directors of the king, in church-matters^ 
were now Thomas Cromwell, and Cranmer, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Cromwell was the son of a black« 
smith; an able, but avaricious and grasping man. 
Cranmer was too much guided in his views by the 
foreign reformers, who though worse men than h^ 
had far greater talents : and he endeavoured, by yield- 
ing to the king in all things, to keep himself in favour. 
Indeed, no honest man could have retained the see of 
Canterbury during the time that he held it. Many 
persons continued to be burnt in Smithfield, but mote 
Lutherans suffered than Catholics. 
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Jane Seymour having died in giving birth to a child, 
afterwards Edward VI., Henry married Anne of Cleves, 
a German princess, to whom, soon after, he took a 
violent dislike. As Cromwell had been a great means 
of bringing this marriage to pass, Henry resolved to 
get rid of his queen and prime minister together. 
Anne was divorced, and Cromwell beheaded, by a just 
punishment for his sin in the matter of the abbey- 
lands. It is but fair to say, that Cranmer exposed 
himself to some danger in attempting to save the life 
of his friend Cromwell. 

Henry's next wife was Catharine Howard, with whom 
for some time he thought himself very happy. But it 
was shortly discovered, or asserted, that before her 
marriage she had lived in sin : and on her confession, 
she was condemned, with several of her relations, and 
beheaded. A year afterwards, this monster married 
Catharine Parr, the widow of Lord Latimer. 

Fortunately for England, the king's life was draw- 
ing to a close. He was exceedingly fat ; his blood was 
in a bad state ; he was troubled with an ulcer in the 
leg; and his temper was such, that none could go near 
him without terror. He principally loved to talk on 
theology : and one day the queen offended him by 
differing from him. Henry mentioned this to Gar- 
diner, Bishop of Winchester, a great enemy to 
Lutheranism, who was chancellor ; and articles were 
drawn up against Catharine, accusing her of heresy. 
One of her friends heard of this, and told the 
queen : she immediately went to Henry, and the 
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conversation having turned, as usual, on divinity, 
slie said that it did not become her to argue with one 
who, from his great learning, was able to instruct not 
only her, but the whole world. The king was so 
much pleased by this flattery, that when, some time 
after, Gardiner came to arrest Catharine, he called him 
beast and fool, and bade him begone. 

None of the courtiers had the courage to tell Henry 
that his death was near : every day his temper became 
more and more outrageous. While things were in 
this state, the Duke of Norfolk and his son, the 
Earl of Surrey, were arrested for high treason, and 
the latter was condemned to die. The Earl of Sur- 
rey was the most accomplished young nobleman of his 
time, and an excellent poet. His poems have been 
printed. He was beheaded on Tower Hill; but his 
father could not be brought to trial so soon. At last, 
however, he was condemned : the death-warrant was 
made out ; the duke prepared for death, for he was to 
be executed on the following day. But the measure 
of Henry's wickedness was full. Sir Anthony Denny 
had the courage to tell him that he had but a few houis 
to live ; Cranmer was at once sent for ; but before he 
came, the king was speechless. The archbishop asked 
him to give some sign that he died in the faitl^.of 
Christ. Henry pressed his hand, and immediat^y 
afterwards went to his most fearfiil account. He was 
the worst prince that ever filled the English throne^ 
and was the Scourge of God for the sins of our 
-country. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

EDWARD VI. 

(From A. D. 1647 to 1663.) 

Thb Duke of Norfolk thus escaped ; for the whole 
state of affairs was changed hy Henry's death. As 
Edward, his only son, was hut nine years old, a regency 
of sixteen persons had heen appointed by the late 
king; and the Duke of Somerset was made Lord 
Protector. This nobleman was an avaricious and 
ungodly man : and was much attached to the Reforma- 
tion, for the sake of what he could get by it. 

A committee of bishops and others was appointed 
to draw up a litur^ for the use of the Church in 
England, which they did. It was very much like that 
which we now have ; and it is generally called the 
First Prayer Book of Edward VI. A law was also 
passed, allowing priests to marry. By another law 
it was enacted that persons should not be obliged 
to confess to a priest, unless they wished it, before re- 
ceiving the Holy Communion. It was not the duty of 
the parliament, but of the Church, to regulate these 
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matters ; but Edward was young and ignorant. Most 
of the members of the council were, I am afnu4 
bad men : aind they thought much more of enriching 
themselves out of that which yet remained of the 
revenues of the Ghiu'ch, than about anything else. 

Somerset was building himself a fine palace in the 
Strand, on the spot where Somerset House now stands; 
and he pulled down a church and three bishop's 
palaces to furnish room and materials. You remem- 
ber what I have said about the curse which Church 
property brings always with it. See what followed tn 
this case. A strong party was formed against Somer- 
set in the council, headed by the Earls of Warwick and 
Southampton. He was accused of taking all the 
powers of the government into his own hands: he 
thought it best to confess the charge : all his offices 
were taken from him, and the greater part of his 
goods was forfeited to the crown. Edward forgave him 
the fine; but soon afterwards he was again accused 
of intending to excite a rebellion. This he denied : 
but he confessed a design to murder the Duke of 
Northumberland, with two other noblemen, and for 
this he was beheaded. 

In the meantime, the foreign reformers, of whom 
Calvin and Bueer were now the chief, were angry thitt 
the Church of England had not been, as they said, re- 
formed enough : that is, they could not bear that it 
should still be a true and living branch of the Holy 
Catholic Church. The Prayer Book was therelcM 
altered, and that in all respects for the worse : this 
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vinon it generally called the Second Pmyer Book of 
Edward YI. Indeed, had Edward lived, the Church 
in England would probably have been destroyed. But 
God had better things in store for us. 

When Edward had reigned about six years, his 
health began to fail, and it was the opinion of the phy- 
sicians that his disease was consumption. The duke 
of Northumberland thought that he now had an op- 
portunity of getting the crown into his own family. 
Mary and Elizabeth, the king's sisters, had been ap- 
pointed by Henry YIII.'s will successors to Edward, 
in case he should die without heirs male. Mary, the 
elder of the two, was attached to the Church of Rome. 
Northumberland represented this to the weak young 
king, and further urged that both the princesses had 
been made illegitimate by act of parliament. The 
next heir was Margaret, Queen of Scotland, sister of 
Henry YIII. : but she having married into a foreign 
royal family, had lost, it was said, the right of suc- 
ceeding. After her, the next in succession to the 
crown was said to be the Lady Jane Grey, daughter to 
the Marquis of Dorset, in right of her mother ; but 
nothing shows more clearly how Uttle the love of jus- 
tice had to do with this change of succession, than the 
fiut that Lady Jane's mother, who, of course, was 
Dcaier to the crown than her daughter, and who was 
■till alive, should be entirely passed over. Lady 
Jane it was whom Northumberland recommended to 
the kmg. Edward was at first unwilling to do such 
fold injostioe to his sisters ; but at length he was per- 
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luaded to leave the matter to his council, and they 
settled it as Northumberland wished. The Marquis of 
Dorset was then made Duke of Suffolk : and Lord 
Guildford Dudley, the fourth son of Northumberland^ 
married Lady Jane Grey. 

Edward now grew daily worse : it was thought that 
the Dudleys bribed his physicians to do him harm. 
At length an ignorant woman undertook to cure him. 
He sank rapidly under her treatment, and died on the 
6th of July, 1563. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
MARY. 

(From A.D. 1663 to 1668.) 

I WII4L now make a table of the descent of Mary and 
of Jane, the two claimants of the crown, so far as it is 
needful for this history, though the latter part will not 
concern us at present. 

HENRY VII. married Eusabbth of York. 

! 

Henry VIII. Margaret Mary, widow Brandon 

married —married married of Louis XII. ~rj Duke of 

Catharine of also Anne James IV. of France , Suffolk 
Arragou Boleyn of Scotland 

Elizabetti | 

JaneGr^ 

jMncsV.of ^^ Mary of 
Scotland "»~«*«^ Lorram 

Mary, Queen of Scots 

James XI. of ScoOand, 
and I. of England. 

Thus you clearly see that Mary was the rightful 
heir to the crown ; next to her Elizabeth ; next to her 
the Queen of Scotland. 

p2 
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Edward died in the evening : the council sat tiU 
after midnight, and determined to secure the good-will 
of some persons of importance before Jane was pro- 
claimed. Mary, who was then at Hoddesdon, in 
Hertfordshire, received the news, contrary to their de- 
sign, the same night ; and finding her own friends 
weak, she fled to Kenning Hall, in Norfolk. Had she 
delayed, the crown would probably have passed to 
Jane. 

Jane herself was but sixteen ; she had great talents, 
and, considering her station, great learning ; she was 
also warmly attached to the reformed religion. She 
knew that she had no right to the crown, and when 
the news was brought her by five lords of the council* 
she fainted away. It is generally said that she was 
very unwilling to allow herself to be proclaimed queen, 
and would not consent till her father knelt to her and 
besought her; but this is not true. When she was 
proclaimed in London, there were no signs of pleasure 
among the people; but still the council thought 
themselves quite secure, and believed that no one 
would join Mary. 

They were mistaken. Mary sent letters to all the 
principal towns of England, to tell them of her acces- 
sion, and she also wrote to the council. Twenty-one 
lords, with Granmer (thus become a rebel), and the 
chancellor replied, advising her to cease from her 
claims, and to own that Jane was rightful queen. 
But Mary was soon at the head of thirty thousand 
men : every day gentlemen and noblemen poured into 
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her rankiy and the council found themselves in great 
danger. In vain did Ridley, Bishop of London, 
{ureach rebellion at Paul's Cross. Northumberland 
saw that the affections of the people were with Mary, 
and that to have any hopes of success, he must march 
against her himself. This he did, and still the fur- 
ther he advanced, the less hope he had ; for ever}'where 
the cause of Mary was the cause of the people. He 
had only ten thousand men : at Bury his heart failed 
him : he fell back on Cambridge, and thence wrote to 
the council for fresh troops. They prepared to help 
him ; but several noblemen in London professed al* 
legiance to Mary : the Lord Mayor joined her party, 
and she was proclaimed queen July 19, 1553. The 
next day Lady Jane Grey fled to Sion House. 

Northumberland was arrested at Cambridge by his 

own men, and shortly afterwards executed. The queen 

, and her sister Elizabeth entered London in triumph t 

Lady Jane and her husband were tried and condemned 

for high treason, but without any intention that the 

sentence should be executed. Bonner, Bishop of 

London, and Gardiner, of Winchester, who had been 

deprived for their hatred to the Reformation, were re* 

, stored; and the parliament, which met soon after, 

• vas willing to bring back things to their old condition, 

•except in the matter of the supremacy of the pope^ 

about which there was some difficulty. But this, as 

yott will see, was in time effected. 

Cranmer had not been sent to the Tower, as he de* 
/ isenred, for the part he took against the Queen : he 
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was ordered to confiDe himself to his palace of Lam- 
beth. But when he heard that mass had been cele- 
brated in his Cathedral of Canterbury, he was very 
angry, as it was supposed to have been done by his 
consent, and published a strong declaration against 
it. On this he, and shortly afterwards Latimer of 
Worcester, were committed to the Tower. 

The queen was determined to marry ; and, after 
some hesitation, Philip, prince of Spain, son to the 
Emperor Charles Y., who was also King of Spain, was 
chosen for her husband. This match was disagreeable 
to the nation. An insurrection broke out, headed by 
Sir Thomas Wyat, in Kent. A rebellion had been 
plotted at the same time in other parts of England, 
which had been already crushed. Wyat entered Lon- 
don, and advanced as far as LudgatCi fighting his way 
through Piccadilly. Refused admittance, he retreated 
to the inn called the Belle Sauvage, and then advanced 
to Temple Bar, where he surrendered. Mary's gen- 
tleness in these conspiracies is most remarkable : bnt 
as in former instances it had been misunderstood, it 
was now necessary to make an example. Lord Guild- 
ford Dudley and Lady Jane Grey were first beheaded : 
then the Duke of Suffolk (a.d. 1554), and after him 
Sir Thomas Wyat. Elizabeth's conduct, during this 
rebellion, was such as to make her tiable to the charge 
of high treason. Mary was urged to bring her to 
trial; but out of love to her sister would never 
consent. 

Five months after the conspiracy of Wyat, Philip 
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oi Spain landed at Southampton. He was married to 
tke queen with great magnificence, at Winchester, on 
the twenty-fifth of July (a.d. 1554), the Feast of S. 
Jamesy who is the Patron Saint of Spain ; and thence 
the royal bride and bridegroom went to London* 

The married clergy were now removed from their 
livings; they seem to have been about one in five. 
Cardinal Pole» a relation of the royal family, was ap- 
pointed legate by Julius III. ; he was a good and con* 
aeientious man, and did not like the crooked ways of 
Oardiner and such as he. Pole saw that the whole 
English nation had fearfully robbed God, in the disso- 
lution of religious houses, and therefore was desirous 
that if all the money and lands could not be restored, 
rnoch of it might be. But Gardiner thought the pos- 
sessors of Church property would never consent to 
give it up, and therefore he obtained a bull from Rome 
aUowing them to keep it* 

There was now no hindrance to a reunion with 
Rome. Out of three hundred members of the House 
of Commons two only hesitated, and they soon yielded* 
So» oo the Feast of S. Andrew, 1554, in the presence 
of the queen, lords, and conunons, Cardinal Pole 
absolved the nation from the alleged schism, and 
nMidmitted it to communion with Rome. 

But still many persons were not content. Mary 
herself was unwilling to shed any blood ; but she was 
over-persuaded to consent that the laws against here- 
tics should be put in force. Cardinal Pole also, made 
Arabbiabop of Canterbury on the deprivation of Cran^ 
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mer, was opposed to the punishment of death ; Wt 
the influence of Gardiner of Winchester, and Bonner 
of London, prevailed. 

The four most famous sufferers in these executions 
were: Cranmer, late of Canterbury; Ridley, late 
of London ; Latimer, late of Worcester ; Hooper, late 
of Gloucester. 

More than two hundred persons were burnt in this 
queen's reign : but however sad this may be^ we must 
remember that the times, more than the people were 
to blame. The party of Cranmer, when they had tiie 
power, in like manner burnt those who did not agree 
with them. Latimer himself had preached a sermon 
while a friar was burning at the stake. 

We must now go quickly on. Philip was forced to 
leave England that he might take care of Spain : and 
shortly afterwards Mary performed an act which ought 
to make her fiamous to all generations. She resigned 
all the Church property that had come to the crown 
in the time of Henry YIII. : it amounted t& sixty 
thousand pounds a year, — a sum which would be 
worth very much more in the present time. It was 
necessary to obtain the consent of parliament to thispr 
Gardiner spoke with great eloquence on the subject, 
but exerted himself so much, that, being already 
Weak, he took to his bed, from whence he never rose 
again. He had been, too much, a time-serving man : he 
was also mistaken in his treatment of the protestants ; 
but for all this, he showed his piety on his death-bed. 
He desired that our Blessed Lord's Passion might be 
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read to him. When they came to the denial of S. 
Peter, '' Stop 1'' he said : ** I, too, have denied like 
Peter, but I have not learnt to weep bitterly with 
Peter." 

Tlie latter part of the queen's reign was unfortunate : 
Calais, which had belonged to the English for more 
than two hundred years, was lost : there were many 
plots and conspiracies, and Mary's health began to 
decline rapidly. She fancied herself, as she had done 
before, about to become a mother : but gradually lan- 
guished away. On the 15th of November (a.d. 1558), 
she heard Mass in her chamber, and expired just 
before its conclusion. Cardinal Pole died the next 
day. 

Mary's conscientiousness, kindness of heart, love to 
the poor (whom she used to take pleasure in relieving 
under a disguise) and restitution to the Church of the 
property her father had taken from it for his own use, 
deserve much praise. She was a promoter of com- 
merce, and made the first treaty with Russia. Her 
court was a model of purity : her sister Elizabeth's 
was a perfect den of wickedness. In short, her good- 
Bess was her own : her faults those of her advisers. 



CHAPTER XXV, 
ELIZABETH. 

(From A.D. 1558 to i603.) 

We now come to the turning point of the present 
English Church. Ton know, that, where there is 
no succession of hishops from the Apostles, there can 
he no Church. Elizaheth was attached to the Re- 
formers : the question was, how to get bishops wbo 
should be so too. No bishop can be lawfully conse- 
crated unless three others lay their hands on him. 

When parliament met, the convocation of the clergy 
met too. Parliament made a law that the Prayer-book, 
with a few alterations (which were improvements,) 
should alone be used : that the queen was supreme 
governor of the English Church : and that to assert the 
supremacy of the pope, should, on the third offence, be 
punished with death. Convocation protested against 
these acts, and the Universities subscribed their pro- 
test. But Elizabeth carried matters with a high 
hand, and the chief opposers of the Reformation 
were imprisoned, or fined. All the Church propeity. 
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which Queen Mary had so nohly restored, was again 
given to the crown. Such a feeble, wretched reed for 
the Church to lean on has parliament always been. 

Elizabeth next ordered all the bishops to take the 
oath of supremacy : to their eternal honour all re- 
fused but Kitchin, of Llandaff. Then Hodgkins, 
suffragan Bishop of Bedford, who had been consecrated 
according to the Roman Catholic order ; Scorey, once 
Bishop of Chichester; Coverdale, once Bishop of 
Exeter; and Barlowe, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
were ordered to consecrate Matthew Parker, a zealous 
reformer, Archbishop of Canterbury. They did this : 
and thus, however the business was managed, yet, God 
be praised, a true succession of bishops was continued 
to the English Church. But before Elizabeth allowed 
her new prelates to enter on their sees, she laid hands 
on some of the best of their lands, and seized them for 
herself. 

This was the first openly wicked act of Elizabeth : 
her second great crime was the fruit of many years. 

If you look at the table that I made a few pages 
back, you will see that Henry VII.'s daughter, Mar- 
^Lret, married James IV. of Scotland, by whom she 
Iiad a son, James V., who succeeded his father. He 
left no child to reign after him, except one daughter, 
Mary. Mary, generally called Queen of Scots, was 
the most beautiful and accomplished woman of her 
time : she married Francis the Dauphin (or eldest 
aon of the king) of France, by whom she was left a 
widow at the age of eighteen. She returned to Scot- 

Q 
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land, where the Reformation had now broken out 
under one John Knox, a violent and hard-hearted 
man : and as she hated the reformers, so they equally 
hated her. Elizabeth also disliked her : she could not 
bear that Mary exceeded her in beauty and accom- 
plishments ; and she disliked her also because she was 
the heir-presumptive to the crown of England. 

Mary married the Earl of Damley, who was not 
worthy of her* It happened that she made one 
Rizzio, an old Italian musician, her great favourite : 
Damley was jealous of this man's influence, and deter- 
mined to murder him. It was done in the presence of 
the queen, who wanted but two months to her confine- 
ment: the unfortunate man clung to her for pro- 
tection, but in vain. I have seen, on the floor of a 
room in the palace of Holyrood, in Edinburgh, the 
dark stain of the blood that flowed from Rizzio*s fifty- 
six wounds. 

Not long afterwards, Damley, who was with the 
queen at Edinburgh, lost his health ; and for the sake 
of change he took up his abode in a lone house with- 
out the walls, called the Kirk-of-Fieid. One night, 
while Damley slept, this house was blown up with 
gunpowder : his body was (Febraary 10, 1567,) found 
next day in the garden ; and though to all appearance 
uninjured, he was quite dead. Mary has been accused 
of knowing that this murder was intended : but it is 
a false accusation. Suspicion fell on Both well, who 
was a wicked and ambitious man, and determined to 
obtain the highest dignity in the kingdom. 
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Before the death of Damley, Mary had become the 
mother of a son, who was called James : and she was 
on her way to pay him a visit, when Bothwell, at the 
head of an armed band, seized her, and carried her 
to Dunbar, where, by using violence, he forced her 
shortly afterwards to marry him. A league was formed 
against her, at the head of which was the Earl of 
Murray, her half-brother: she was taken prisoner, 
harshly treated, sent to Lochleven Castle, on the lake 
of the same name, and there made to suffer much un- 
kindness. She was set free, at night, by George 
Douglas, — a name ever to be had in honour. The 
people had not lost all their loyalty, and in a few days 
she found herself at the head of six thousand men. 
As she was on her way to Dumbarton, Murray made 
his appearance at the head of a body of troops, smaller 
in number, but much better disciplined than the 
queen's : her followers, with more loyalty than pru- 
dence, fell upon them, but were entirely routed. 
(May 13, 1568.) Mary fled to the Abbey of Dun- 
drennan, in Galloway, and arrived there the same day, 
having ridden sixty Scotch miles. The reformers in 
Scotland had not yet destroyed all the monasteries ; 
and these good monks received the queen with great 
kindness. In the meantime, the rebel lords made all 
the pursuit possible after her, but in vain : and fearing 
to Ml into their power, she resolved, against the ad- 
vice of her best friends, to put herself into the hands 
of Elizabeth. She first went to Carlisle, and de- 
manded an interview : Elizabeth refused, and to her 
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everlasting disgrace allowed a queen, who had fled to 
her for refuge, to be treated as a prisoner. In the 
mean time James had been crowned, though a young 
child. King of Scotland : and very difficult and con- 
fused negotiations were carried on between Elizabeth, 
Mary, and the Earl of Murray, with his party. They 
ended, however, in Mary's being sent to Tutbury 
Castle: she was treated with respect, and promises 
were held out to her that Elizabeth might, one day, 
take her part. 

It was now proposed, in secret, that the Duke of 
Norfolk, a nobleman of great influence, and a good 
man, should marry the Queen of Scots, and assist 
her in regaining her crown. This highly displeased 
Elizabeth : Norfolk was committed to prison ; and 
shortly afterwards a rebellion broke out in the north 
of England, for the restoration of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion. It was put down, and punished with 
great cruelty. The Duke of Norfolk was tried for 
high treason, and being found guilty, he was, though 
not till four months after, beheaded. One conse- 
quence of this insurrection was very important. 
Hitherto, although the pope had highly disapproved 
of the changes in the Enghsh Liturgy, yet he had 
not openly excommunicated the queen and the new 
bishops. But now, when the cruelty of Elizabeth to 
the captive queen of Scots was known, Pius V. not only 
declared her separate from the Church of Rome, but, 
after the bad example of his predecessors when they 
wished to punish a sovereign, absolved her subjects 
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from their allegiance, and deprived her of the crown. 
This he had no right to do, as I have said before : 
and those Englishmen who still remained attached to 
Rome, felt it to be an unkind step, inasmuch as it 
made them all suspected of treason. 

In the meantime, there arose a set of men who were 
known by the name of Puritans. The statutes which 
commanded uniformity to the Church were so strict, 
that to be an open dissenter would have exposed a 
man to severe punishment. But these men (who pre- 
tended to be purer than all the rest of the world, 
whence came their name) refused to conform to what 
the Church ordered, though they still professed to be 
her ministers. They said that the Reformation had 
not gone far enough : though they were by no means 
agreed how far they would have wished it to go. 
Some only objected to the surplice, the ring in mar- 
riage, the Cross in Baptism, kneeling in receiving the 
fioiy Communion, and things of the same nature. But 
others went further, and as they had been taught by 
the Reformers profanely to say that the pope was anti- 
Christ, they taught in their turn that bishops were 
anti-Christ too. These men gave much trouble to the 
bishops; but, in the end, they were the means of 
^ing the Church of England good, by causing her 
more and more to return to the primitive faith. Against 
these puritans it was that Richard Hooker, one of the 
most learned priests the Church has produced since 
the Reformation, wrote his famous book on EccU" 

Hastical Polity, 

r2 
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One of the worst actions of Elizabeth's life was the 
assistance which she gave to the Huguenots, the 
French puritans, then in arms against their lawful 
sovereign. An account of those wars properly belongs 
to the history of France. 

During the early part of the queen's reign, her 
marriage was continually thought and spoken of by 
her ministers and the parliament. The Earl of Lei- 
cester, one of the most powerful noblemen in England* 
was thought to have won her affections ; but he had 
already married a young lady of far lower rank, though 
his marriage was so long concealed, that when the 
queen discovered it, she was exceedingly angry. The 
Duke of Anjou was once actually engaged to her : but 
he shortly afterwards died. 

In the meantime, Puritans of all kinds were perse- 
cuted, and several were burnt alive ; but Roman Ca- 
tholics suffered far more severely than they. The 
Emperor of Germany remonstrated, but to no pur- 
pose. There were conspiracies and rumours of cob- 
spiracies ; but the most famous of these is that known 
by the name of Babington's. Anthony Babington was 
a young man of good family, and deeply attached to 
the Roman Catholic cause, and to the Queen of Scots. 
It was proposed to set free Mary, to assassinate Eliza- 
beth, to bring to pass both an insurrection at home 
and a foreign invasion : and Mary would thus . be 
placed on the English throne, to which, as you know, 
she was the next heir. The Queen of Scots approved 
of that part which related to her own liberation ; but 
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it cannot be proved, and is not to be believed, that 
she knew of the design to murder Elizabeth. The 
plot was discovered : Babington and others were 
executed, and the revengeful queen would have had 
them tortured to death, had she not been told that it 
was illegal. 

The ministry, who had long desired the death of 
Queen Mary, now thought that they had a fair oppor- 
tunity of bringing it to pass. She was confined at 
Fotheringhay Castle, in Northamptonshire: forty 
peers and five judges were appointed to try her : and 
it shows to how low a state English honour had fallen, 
that so many gentlemen could be found to undertake 
so utterly wicked a business. Every thing that was 
unjust was practised. Mary was allowed no lawyer to 
plead for her : the original correspondence was not 
produced; and the attempt to show that she had 
known of the design to murder Elizabeth entirely 
failed. Nevertheless, Mary was condemned in the 
Star Chamber, at Westminster, of high treason. 

Elizabeth had wickedness enough to wish for her 
death, but not courage enough to give orders for it. 
She proposed that Mary should be assassinated ; but 
her counsellors, bad as they were, were not prepared 
for this. She signed Mary's death-warrant, allowed it 
to be carried down to Fotheringhay, and made herself 
doubly hateful by pretending that it had been done 
against her will. The Earl Marshal, who was the 
Earl of Shrewsbur}', with four other noblemen, were 
appointed to preside at her execution. 
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The Kings of France and Spain were too miiefa 
taken up with their own projects, to do more for Mary 
than to intreat that her life might be spared. James 
of Scotland behaved shamefully : and though he sent 
an embassy to Elizabeth, yet it was well known that 
he took little interest in the matter. So, on the 7th of 
February, the Queen was told by the Earl of Shrews- 
bury that she must prepare for death on the following 
day. Mary listened, without changing colour, and 
then, crossing herself, said that she had borne a weary 
imprisonment nearly twenty years, and could not 
conceive a more happy end to it than the shedding 
her blood for her religion. As to the death of the 
Queen, she called God to witness that she had nevtx 
plotted it. 

The nobleman left her : she betook herself to prayer, 
in which she remained till supper. After a light meal, 
she drank to the health of her servants, beseeching 
them to pardon her if in any thing she had offended 
them. She divided that night, — ^the last of her life, — 
into three parts. In the first she made an end of all 
her worldly business. In the second, in company with 
two of her maids, she prayed and read. She had ear- 
nestly desired that her confessor might be allowed to 
come to her : but the cruelty of her enemies hindered 
this. So she sought for consolation in reading the 
Blessed Passion of our Lord, and a sermon on the 
penitent thief. At four o'clock she lay down (Feb. 8^ 
1587) ; but could not sleep ; and her lips were observed 
to be moving in prayer. At daybreak, her household 
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came to her : she went into the chapel and there bade 
them farewell ; the queen and her servants then knelt 
down and prayed in front of the Altar. 

When the time was come, she took the Crucifix in 
one hand, a book of prayers in the other, and followed 
her murderers into the hall, where a scafibld had been 
erected, and hung with black. Many gentlemen of 
the county were there ; and including the guard, the 
number of by-standers was more than a hundred and 
fifty. Melville, the faithful steward of her household, 
who had been long separated from her, was admitted 
to see her. And as he was lamenting and wringing 
bis hands, the queen said, ** Good Melville, cease to 
lament : thou hast more cause to rejoice : for this day 
thou wilt see the end of Mary Stuart's troubles. Say 
that I die a true-hearted woman to my religion, to 
Scotland, and to France. God forgive them that have 
so long thirsted for my blood, as a hart doth for rivers 
of waters. O God, Thou art the Author of truth, and 
Truth itself. Thou knowest the inward chambers of 
my thoughts ; and that I always wished the union of 
England and Scotland." 

Then Mary asked, for the sake of womanhood, that 
she might have some of her women about her at her 
death. The Earl of Kent, a cruel-hearted man, one 
of the principal commissioners, said nothing. Mary 
asked again and again : and at length her request was 
granted. She mounted the scafiFbld, and then Fletcher, 
Dean of Peterborough, disgraced himself by persisting 
in preaching at the sufi'erer: she was occupied with 
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her own devotions, and at the conclusion held up the 
Crucifix and said, ''As Thine Arms, O God, were 
stretched out upon the Cross, so receive me unto the 
arms of Thy mercy, and forgive me all my sins 1" 
Her women began to disrobe her: the executioner^ 
whose perquisites the apparel and ornaments of a 
prisoner are, interfered. Mary said with a smile, that 
she was not accustomed to such servants, nor to 
undress before so large a company. Then her faith- 
ful maid, Jane Kennedy, pinned a handkerchief over 
her eyes : the executioner led her to the block ; and 
kneeling down she said several times, *' Lord, into 
Thy hands I commend my spirit." Many of the spec- 
tators were in tears : the executioner trembled, missed 
his aim, and struck the lower part of the Queen's 
skull. She did not stir, and at the third blow the 
head was struck off. " God save Queen Elizabeth V 
cried the executioner. " So perish all her enemies," 
said Dean Fletcher. " So perish all the enemies of 
the Gospel 1" exclaimed the Earl of Kent. But none 
answered Amen I 

Elizabeth pretended and swore, for she was much 
given to swearing, that this murder had been commit- 
ted contrary to her intention. She put all the minis- 
try for some time into disgrace ; and Davison, her se* 
cretary, was never forgiven. 

But spite of all her protestations, the conduct of 
Elizabeth to Maiy was hateful in the sight of God 
and man. 

Philip of Spain had just grounds for declaring war 
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against her, because she had assisted those who had 
rebelled against him in the Netherlands. But besides 
this, he was anxious to restore the Roman Catholic 
religion everywhere, and more especially in England. 
He therefore determined to invade this island, and 
made very large preparations. 

The Marquis of Santa Cruz, who understood mari- 
time affairs, was to command the fleet ; it consisted of 
one hundred and thirty vessels, lai^r than any which 
had yet been seen in Europe. The Duke of Parma com- 
manded the forces. Twenty thousand men were em- 
barked on board the ships, and thirty-four thousand 
were to be brought over from the Netherlands. The 
fleet, the success of which no one doubted, was called 
the Invincible Armada. 

The English fleet consisted of only thirty small 
ships. Lord Howard of Effingham, a Homan Ca- 
tholic, took the command, and had under him some 
of the most famous officers in Europe, Drake, Haw- 
kins, and Frobisher. Sir Francis Drake was the first 
Englishman who sailed round the world. Some Fle- 
mish vessels were hired, and these, together with a 
few English ships, under the command of Lord Sey- 
mour, waited off Dunkirk, to prevent the passage of 
the Duke of Parma and his troops. This contest 
created great interest in Europe. England was not 
then, as it is now, a flrst-rate power : Spain,- though on 
the point of decline, was perhaps the most powerful 
kingdom ; and few thought that Elizabeth could es- 
cape. 
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Nor coiild she, unless God had remarkably baffied 
the attempts of Philip. First the admiral and viee- 
admiral of the fleet died : and the command was givea 
to the Duke de Medina Sidonia, who knew nothing of 
its management. Then after leaving Lisbon, a tem- 
pest arose, which forced it back again into harbour; 
and when it entered the English Channel, false news 
was received that the English vessels had gone into 
Plymouth, believing the Armada to be dispersed, and 
that the sailors were discharged. So instead oif sailing 
for the Netherlands, as they had been ordered, the 
officers wished to bum all the shipping in Plymouth 
harbour. But the Duke refused, pretending that his 
commands would not allow him : and having disposed 
his vessels in the form of a crescent, which measured 
seven miles from end to end, sailed up the Channel. 
Lord Howard, like a brave and yet prudent man, fol* 
lowed at a distance, cutting off stragglers ; and that 
same night one of the largest Spanish ships took fire, 
another went on the French shore ; and a third lost a 
mast, and fell into the hands of the English. The weft* 
ther was bad; and six days (July 20—27, 1588) were 
spent before Medina Sidonia cast anchor near Osteml. 
There the land forces were to be taken on board : but 
on the second night, which was dark and stormjK^ 
Lord Effingham sent eight fire-ships against the Ar« 
mada. This caused a panic among the army of the 
Spaniards ; when the fire-ships drifted on shore, a vio* 
lent gale sprung up, and the Armada was driven froBft 
Ostend to Calais. It was determined not to attempt to 
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eany the land forces over the straits ; and as it was 
difficult to return by the Channel, the Armada sailed 
round the north of Scotland, and so went back. Many 
ships perished in this return : and the Duke of Medi- 
na allowed that he had lost thirty men-of-war, and ten 
thousand men. His real loss was, perhaps, more than 
double. Elizabeth had collected an army at Tilbury 
Fort, in £ssex ; while the Armada was returning, she 
visited the camp, and mounted on a white horse, rode 
along the ranks, thanking the soldiers for their courage 
and loyalty. 

After this followed a cruel persecution of the Roman 
Catholics. 

During the remainder of Elizabeth's reign, her 
court was little more than a place for her favourites 
to rise, and to supplant each other. Lord Burleigh 
had for some time been her chief counsellor : he is 
generally known by the name of the Great, but 
deserves it as little as any man, except it be for 
great want of conscience. When he died, the Earl 
of Essex was much in the queen's good graces. Sir 
Walter Raleigh was for some time high in favour. 
He was a scholar and a soldier, and, I hope, a good 
man, and deserved a better place than Elizabeth's 
court. The way in which he first gained her notice 
is amusing. He was walking by the queen when 
she had to cross a miry place : he took off his cloak, 
threw it at her feet, and made his fortune by this 
mark of attention. 

R 
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A rebellion broke out in Ireland under tbe ESarl of 
Tyrone, wbo was considered by the Irish as King of 
Ulster. Essex was appointed to crush it : he ttinr* 
managed matters, and finding that he was accotted 
at court, returned without Elizabeth's leave. He was 
ordered to confine himself to his own house. He 
was foolish enough to attempt an insurrection in 
the city of London ; and riding through the streets, 
cried out, " For the Queen ! for the Queen ! A plot 
is laid for my life I" But none joined him : so he 
returned to Essex House, resolved to sell his life as 
dearly as he could. At last he was compelled to sur- 
render. No one had more friends ; and they used all 
their endeavours to persuade the Queen to spMe 
his life. But his best defence was the love Elizabeth 
bore him, and it was long before she could make up 
her mind to sign his death-warrant. It is said that 
she had once given him a ring, promising that when- 
ever he returned it, she would grant whatever request 
he made. The earl gave it 'to the Countess of Not- 
tingham, who was his secret enemy, and never deli- 
vered it to the Queen. Elizabeth, enraged that he 
would not remind her of this promise, signed tbe 
death-warrant, recalled it, and again gave it fbroe^ 
Essex was beheaded, and she never knew another 
happy hour. (1601.) 

She was now growing weak, but disliking to thit^ 
of death, took all possible pains to make others think 
her strong. Intrigues were carried on by her minis* 
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ten, and chiefly by Cecil, with James of Scotland, who 
was her rightful heir. She grew more and more me- 
^choly ; and the last year of her life was spent in the 
deepest gloom. At length she died about three in the 
morning, March 24, 1603. 

There never was a sovereign who, having so few 
virtues, has obtained so great a reputation. She had 
all the faults of the Tudors; pride, overbearingness, 
hasty temper : and to these she added great indeci- 
sion. She was the most vain of beings. When she 
was nearly seventy, there was no surer way to her fa- 
vour than to praise her beauty. And her whole con- 
duct to Mary of Scotland shows her to have been 
guilty of perfidiousness and cruelty, which have not 
often been equalled. 

The next reign will be a more convenient place for 
Bpeaking of the English Church than this. 

At this time flourished William Shakspere, the 
greatest poet that ever lived. He was born at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, in 1564: came to London; wrote 
plays for the Globe Theatre, and acted in them : 
tlterwards he returned to his native place, and died 
there in 1616. There were other famous writers of 
plays at this time, or a little later. The principal are 
Ben Jonson, Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ford, 
and Webster. Of other poets, Edmund Spenser, 
who wrote an allegorical poem called the "Faery 
Queen," is the most famous. In this reign and the 
next flourished also Lord Bacon, the greatest philoso- 
pher of his day. 
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England rose very much under the government of 
Elizabeth; partly because commerce was increased, 
and partly by the misfortunes of other nations. But 
prosperity is no sure sign of God's favour. * 

It was in this reign that watches and coaches were 
introduced into London. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
JAMES I., 

(From A.D. 1603 to 1625.) 

James of Scotland, already most heartily tired of his 
Presbyterian subjects, who had as little respect for 
kings as they had for the Church, lost no time in 
coming to take possession of his new kingdom. He 
was fond of exhibiting his knowledge when there was 
no need. He was ill made and awkward : his tongue 
was too lai^ for his mouth ; and he had a foolish ha- 
bit of leaning on other men's shoulders, as if too weak 
to support himself. He was exceedingly averse from 
all war. His motto, indeed, was, " Blessed are the 
peace-makers,'* and he could not bear the sight of a 
sword or fire-arm near him. 

At first he was very popular; but his popularity 
soon began to decline. This was partly owing to ^is 
meanness, and still more to the great prejudice he al- 
ways showed in favour of Scotchmen. * 

The first thing which was taken in hand was the 
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state of the Church. At the beginning of Elizabeth's 
reign it had been in a miserable condition. Parker> 
and his successors Grindal and Whitgift, were all given 
to Calyinism; that is^ to the doctrines taught by 
one John Calvin, of Geneva, a heretic of the sis** 
teenth century. But Whitgift, though sadly wrong 
in his belief, was much better in his practice 
than his predecessors. Calvinism began to lose 
ground in England; and Bancroft^ the fourth of 
the reformed archbishops, who, at the beginning of 
James's reign, was Bishop of London, was a great ene- 
my to Puritanism in every form. Thus affairs began 
to have a better look, when James appointed a confer- 
ence at Hampton Court between the principal bishops, 
and the leaders of the Puritans. Bancroft, of London* 
was the chief speaker on the side of the Church« 
James himself showed great learning, although he in- 
terfered with sacred things far more than, as king, ho 
had any right to do ; and the end was that the Puri^ 
tans were utterly confounded. One or two slight al- 
terations were made in the Prayer- Book : and in the 
succeeding convocation our present Book of Canon« 
was approved. 

Hitherto the Roman Catholics had borne patientij. 
all the cruel sufferings heaped upon them. But now^ 
a few of them were tempted to revenge themselves :, 
and the attempt has made them hated by many who, 
otherwise could not have helped pitying them. 

Robert Catesby, a Roman Catholic of an ancient 
i^mily, devised the idea of blowing up the Kin^ 
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the Lords, and the Commons, as being the authdrs 
of so many cruel laws, with gunpowder, at once. The 
3rst friend to whom he spoke on the plot, named Win- 
ter, was filled with horror ; but he was at last persuaded 
by Gatesby of its lawfulness ; and after this they took 
three more persons into their secret, Percy, Wright, and 
Guy Fawkes. They waited for some time to see whether 
any favour would be granted to the Romanists; and when 
they found the case was hopeless, fresh difficulties arose. 
Gatesby was the only one of the conspirators who was 
perfectly satisfied that the attempt was justifiable. 
The others seemed persuaded that they had a right to 
kill those members of both houses who were hostile to 
the Roman Catholics; but there were others who 
were friendly to them, and some who were themselves 
Romanists. How could they be justified in murder- 
ing these ? Gatesby told them that the innocent ne- 
cessarily, in some cases, perished with the guilty ; but 
he was not able to satisfy them. At last he went to 
Father Garnet, the head of the Jesuits in England, 
and said to him, " I have some thoughts of engaging 
in the service of the Archduke in Flanders : I have no 
doubt about the justice of his cause : the only thing 
that perplexes me is, how &jc 1 have a right to join in 
lAy war at all, when of necessity so many innocent 
people must suffer with the guilty." Garnet told 
him that it was certainly lawful, else those who were 
unjustly attacked could never defend themselves : and 
Gatesby pretended to think this the same case with 
tittt of his plot, and thereby satisfied his friends. 
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They hired, in December, 1604, a house with a gar- 
den near the Pakce, in Westminster ; in this garden 
there was an old building raised against the Parlia- 
ment-house, and here they determined to make a 
mine. They hoped that it would be ready in Feb- 
ruary, when parliament was expected to meet : four 
of the conspirators worked at the mine sixteen hours 
in the twenty-four ; and Guy Fawkes kept watch about 
the place, pretending to be one Johnson, the servant 
of Percy. 

Parliament was prorogued from February till Octo- 
ber ; the conspirators separated for the Christmas ho- 
lidays, and two more were taken into the secret. They 
began their work again in January, and found great 
difficulties : they could not get below a certain depth 
without coming to water ; and the wall of the parlia- 
ment-house was three feet thick. One day they heard 
a noise oyer head, which much terrified them : Guy 
Fawkes, on inquiry, found that it proceeded from a 
vaulted cellar under the House of Lords, which would 
in a few days be to let. This they hired at Lady-day, 
brought into it some barrels of gunpowder, concealed 
them, and then separated till parliament should meet. 
In the meantime the persecutions went on more 
savagely than before ; many were beheaded, many tor- 
tured, many houses broken into, and many rich fami- 
lies reduced to poverty. 

Garnet now began to suspect a plot : he wrote ^ 
Rome, and received express orders to have nothing to 
do with it. Catesby received four more into the 
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secret ; and Guy Fawkes went over into Flanders, to 
make friends among the officers of the army of the 
archduke. Thence he returned to England in Sep- 
tember ; but parliament was again prorogued to the 
fifth of November. Catesby was not rich : and this 
further delay obliged him to admit Sir Everard Digby 
and Francis Tresham into the plot. After this, he 
never knew a moment's peace, not being able tho- 
roughly to trust his new friends. They agreed that 
when the King and his eldest son Henry were dead, 
they would seize on Prince Charles, proclaim him king, 
appoint a protector (it was never known who this was 
to be), and abolish several grievances of which peo- 
ple complained. Guy Fawkes was to set fire to the 
train of gunpowder, and then immediately to es- 
cape to Flanders, in a ship that was provided for 
him. Catesby was to proclaim King Charles; and 
Percy to seize him. It was also agreed that the Ro- 
man Catholics in parliament, or such as had favoured 
them, should one and all receive an uvgent message a 
few hours before the meeting of the Houses, which 
should withdraw them, on different pretences, out of 
danger. At this time Garnet was, against his will, 
made acquainted with the plot : he did his utmost to 
prevent it, but, as it was revealed to him in confession, 
he could not disclose it. 

Time wore away ; and on the 26th of October, Lord 
Monteagle, brother-in-law of Tresham, received a let- 
ter, containing these words : 

" 1 would advise you as you tender your life to de« 
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Yise some excuse to shifk off your aUendimce at thi^ 
parliament: for God and man hath concurred tq 
punish the wickedness of this time. And think not 
shghtly of this advertisement : but retire yourself unto 
your country, where you may expect the event in 
safety. For though there be no appearance of any 
stir, yet I say they shall receive a terrible blow this. 
parliament, and yet they shall not see who hurts them." 

This paper was sent to the Secretary of State. 
King James was hunting at Royston : when he re- 
turned it was laid before him ; and the Earls of Salis- 
bury and Suffolk suggested that it must refer to some 
gunpowder plot. '^ That may well be,'' said the Lord 
Chamberlain, " for there is a great vault under the 
parliament house." King James caught up the idea, 
and always said, — which was not tnie, — that it was bis 
own. 

The conspirators seem to have been infatuated: 
when they heard that a mine was suspected, they 
would not fly : when the Lord Chamberlain paid a visit 
to the place, and observed to Fawkes that his master 
had laid in a good store of fuel, he would not take th^ 
warning. A little after midnight, on the fifth of No- 
vember, the same day on which the plot was to have 
been executed, Fawkes had occasion to go to the 
vault : he was seized by a party of soldiers, aud the 
place searched. This had not hitherto been done, for 
fear of alarming the conspirators. The King and 
council met at four o'clock : Fawkes was examined, 
and then sent to the Tower and racked severely. The 
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rest of the conspirators fled ; the country gathered on 
them : at Holbeach House they resolved to make a 
defence. But some gunpowder took fire, and the most 
daring of the conspirators were wounded : the house 
was surrounded : Catesby, Percy, and another, ex- 
posed themselves to the shots of their enemies ; the 
rest were taken. 

These men deserved to die ; hut Garnet's case was 
very hard. When a man is made acquainted with 
treason, and does not reveal it, he is guilty of what is 
called misprision of treason, which is a capital crime. 
Of this the Jesuit was guilty ; hut he had been bound 
by a law of the Church, that a Priest must suffer any 
punishment, rather than reveal what has been in> 
trusted to him in confession. For some time, though 
the most ingenious ways were tried, it could not even 
be proved that Garnet had had any knowledge of the 
plot : he was examined twenty- three times. At last 
he allowed that it had been intrusted to him in con- 
fession : on this he was tried and condemned, and 
some time after, in spite of great efforts made for him, 
beheaded. 

Disputes soon began between James and his par- 
liament, in which the parliament were always clearly 
wrong. They wanted to obtain the power which they 
afterwards did obtain, and which they have now ; but 
to which, according to our original constitution, they 
bad no right. 

In 1612 James lost his eldest son, Henry. This 
was a blessing to the Church ; for he was a Puritan at 
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heart. There was a rhyme commonly repeated^ vriittii 
said : 

" Henry the Eighth pnlled down Abbeys and Cells j 
But Henry the Ninth shall poll down Bishops and Bells.** 

A short time afterwards, James's daughter, Eli- 
zabeth, was married to Frederick of Bohemia; and 
this was, in all respects, an important marriage in Eng- 
lish history. I will now put down a genealogical 
table, to which we shall have again to refer. 



I 

Charles I. 

I 

r 



Jambs I. 

I 



Elizabeth married Fredericic 

of Bohemia 



I 



Charles II. James II. 



James III. 
called the 
Pretender 



Anne 



I 



I I 

Prince Sophia mar- Ernest 
Rupert ried Augns- 

tus of 
Hano- 
ver 



Mary mar- William 
ried ofOrang:e 



George I. 

I 
Greorge II. 

I 
Frederick 

I 
George UI. 

I 



George IV. William IV. Duke ot Kent. 

I 
Queen VidoQa. 

James, like Elizabeth, was very much given to be 
guided by some favourite whom he loaded with 
honours, till some other nobleman took his place, and, 
in his turn, won the King's regard. The most famous 
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of libese was George Yiltiers, who by very rapid steps 
was made Viscount Villiers, then £arl, then Marquis^ 
and lastly Duke of Buckingham. Many favourites 
have been far less worthy of such honour than he was : 
though I must confess that his wonderful rise made 
him haughty and overbearing. But the most remark- 
able thing about him was, that he was as great a fa- 
vourite with Prince Charles as with the King ; and 
continued in favour to the end of his life. 

I have already told you of Sir Walter Raleigh : he 
had been accused of a conspiracy at the beginning of 
the King's reign, and condemned ; but sentence had 
not been executed ; and he had been confined in the 
Tower ever since. Here he wrote his best works ; but 
growing weary of his confinement, he spread a report 
that he had discovered a gold mine in Guiana (where 
he had been in the time of Elizabeth). It was long 
believed that £1 Dorado, the wonderful country of 
gold, which Sir Walter Raleigh and other adventurers 
had tried to find, did not exist anywhere ; but it is now 
very probable that they had heard some vague report 
of California. He promised that if the King would 
give him leave to engage a party of adventurers he 
would enrich the nation, James consented : Raleigh 
was thoroughly unfortunate : his son was killed : his 
men refused to allow him to escape : he was brought 
back, and given into custody. He was hated by the 
Spaniards, because he had attacked their towns ; and 
as King James wished to please the Court of Spain, 
he signed the warrant for the execution of Raleigh, on 

B 
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the ground of his fonner coDspiracy. This is a 
hlot on Janie8*s charsiCter. 

The reason why he desired to he on good terms 
with Spain was this : — He wished his son, the Prince 
of Wales, to marry the second daughter of the King of 
Spain. The match was much disliked in the country ; 
the Puritans were afraid of being again subjected to 
Rome : and many troublesome delays occurred. Aft 
last Prince Charles, who, from the report he had heard 
of his intended bride, was already in love with her, 
conceived the idea of going with his friend the Duke 
of Buckingham to Madrid, to hasten matters. James 
declared that " his baby Charles, and his dog Steenie" 
(they were the names he gave the two) would break 
his heart : but at last they obtained his leave, and 
went, meeting with many adventures by the wayi 
But, after all, the match was broken off. 

James was forced to take up arms in defence of his 
son-in-law Frederick, who had rebelled against the 
Emperor of Germany ; but his troops were very unsms 
cessful. One of the last acts of his life was the mak« 
ing a treaty of marriage between his son and Henrietta 
Maria, daughter of Henry IV. of France. In the 
spring of 1625, he was seized with an ague : his cour- 
tiers told him of the proverb,— 

" An a^ue in the spring 
Is physic for a king." 

But he said, " That is only true of a young king." 
Finding himself in danger, he received the Blemd: 
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Saerament with much devotion : and three days after- 
wards, with great resignation^ he gave up the ghost. 
(March 27, 1625.) 

James was not a great kiog, though an Me, and I 
hope on the whole a good, man. His court was, how- 
ever, a wicked one. Drunkenness prevailed amongst 
its ladies to a great degree. 

I must now tell you something of the Church. 
All through this reign its bishops and priests gained 
clearer views of its power and duty ; it became more 
and more Catholic; and in consequence old cere- 
monies were daily revived. It is a sad thing that 
Bancroft should have been succeeded by Abbot, a 
Puritan at heart ; for this was a great discouragement 
to the true-hearted part of the clergy. It was expected 
that Bishop Andrewes, of Winchester, one of our ho- 
liest prelates, would have followed Bancroft. Dr. 
Laud, successively Bishop of S. David's, Bath and 
Wells, and London, was another staunch defender of 
the Church : we shall hear more of him by-and-by. 
Bat the Puritans also gained strength ; the House of 
Commons, towards the latter part of this reign, 
wickedly and absurdly took upon itself to censure 
priests for their theological teaching. 

In 1611, the translation of the Bible which we now 
use was made by order of the King. 

Hitherto, since the Reformation, Scotland had no 
real bishops. It was Presbyterian. That is. Presbyters 
pretended to consecrate Presbyters ; a thing equally 
profiuie and foolish. It is true that there had been 
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tome bishops in name ; but they were only ministers 
who were so called, as presiding oyer others. James 
nominated bishops to the thirteen Scotch sees ; then 
sent for three of them to London, where they were 
consecrated; and on their return, they consecrated 
the rest. (October 21, 1610.) Thus the Church was 
again set up in Scotknd. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 
C H A K L E S I, 

THB MARTYR. 
(From A.i>. 1625 to 16490 

There never was a king who came to the crown with 
greater prospects of happiness than did Charles, or 
who seemed, as he deserved to be, more beloved by 
his people. So little is popular applause worth. 

The first thing to which he attended was his own 
marriage : — the Queen, Henrietta Maria of France^ 
landed at Dover, where she was met by her hus- 
band. 

After this, the parliament assembled, and Charles 
had some difficulty in getting the money which was 
necessary for him, more especially for the war in Ger- 
many. And this was the beginning of the King's 
troubles. Finding that the commons did not do their 
duty in supplying his wants, he resolved, as many of 
bis predecessors had done, to tax the people by royal 
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prodamatioii. The chief of these taxes was known b3r 
the name of ship money. This was a sum imposed oa 
the principal towns for the equipment of ships, llie 
city of London, for example, had to pay enough to 
furnish twenty vessels. 

In 1629, the parliament began to show a very bad 
spirit. Calvinism was fast being weeded out of the 
English Church : the opposite, and true, doctrine was 
called Arminianism, from one Arminius, a Dutchman. 
Arminius, however, had himself taught much that 
was false. But the greater part of the House of 
Commons were Puritans, and therefore Calvinists, 
and they actually passed a kind of protest, in which 
those who favoured " Popery " and " Arminianism " 
were declared capital enemies to the state. Charles 
dissolved this parliament, and the conduct of the Com*^ 
mons, at its end, was almost treasonable. 

The King was now without counsellors: for the 
Duke of Buckingham had been murdered at Ports- 
mouth by a man of the name of Felton, who thought 
that he was doing God a service. Charles was biU 
terly afflicted at the death of his favourite, though he 
could not foresee how much he should afterwards need 
his advice. 

At this time Dr. Laud was the mover of all ChuDoh 
schemes. He was now Bishop of London : and if 
ever there was a man who looked simply to what ha 
thought the good of the Church, without any cousin 
deration for himself, or for any one else, it was he* 
He did not behave, in some cases, so gently as he 
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ought to have done ; he might have, perhaps, conci- 
Ikted people more than he did, without giving up any 
real ground: but he carried matters with a high 
hand, and went straight at the mark : and when he 
was made Archbishop of Canterbury, which was in 
1633, he set his face vigorously against all kinds of 
Puritanism. 

At this time, it seems, the best of the bishops began 
to think that the only safety for our Church would be 
in a reunion with Rome : and as there was now an 
agent of Pope Urban YIII. in London, some negocia- 
tions to that effect were carried on. Laud had been 
offered the dignity of a cardinal; for it seems that 
Urban was anxious to meet the English half way ; but 
he refused it. However, all these negociations came 
to nothing. 

A lawyer of the name of William Prynne had writ- 
ten some seditious and profane books against the 
Church. He, with one Bastwick, and Burton, a cler- 
gyman, were punished for this offence by having their 
ears cut off, standing in the pillory, paying a large 
fine, and being imprisoned for life. There were an 
immense number of spectators to see the punishment : 
these wicked men were looked on as martyrs; and 
Laud was much hated for his severity. 
' About this time there were great disturbances in 
Ireland ; and Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards 
Lord Strafford, was sent over as governor. He was a 
thorough supporter of the Church ; a man in many 
respects much like his friend. Archbishop Laud : and 
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the motto of these two^ in their letters to each other, 
was *' Through and through:*' meaning that they 
oared for no difficulties, and feared no dangers, so 
that the great cause they had in hand might prosper. 

All this time the King was so provoked with his 
last parliament (as well he might be), that he was 
raising money without another. This enraged the 
discontented party yery much ; and one John Hamp- 
den, a gentleman of Buckinghamshire, refused to pay 
twenty shillings, with which he was charged, for ship 
money, and the case was tried before the twelve 
judges. (1637 and 1638.) Of these, seven declared 
that Hampden was bound to pay; three more agreed 
that the King had a right to impose the tax, but said 
that in the present case there was a mistake in the 
proceedings ; and two denied the King's power alto- 
gether. This was a great victory for the court party ; 
but it strengthened those who were opposed to the 
King, by occasioning great discontent 

I must now tell you something of Scotland. You 
remember that in the time of James I., bishops had 
been consecrated for that kingdom, and the Church 
thus restored there. But there was no form of prayer 
in use s and you could not have told a church from a 
meeting-house. The surplice was not worn ; the prayers 
were extempore ; and there was no outward sign of 
a Catholic Church. Charles and Archbishop Laud 
determined to remedy this. Laud wished that the 
English Prayer Book should be used as it was ; but 
the Scotch bishops did not hke this: because they 
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said that it would be avowing an aatbority in the 
Church of England to which she had no right. So the 
English Prayer-book was altered; and in some parts, 
especially the Communion Office, very much improved : 
and a book of Canons was also completed. But here 
was a great oversight. The book of Canons enjoined 
the use of the new Scofch Prayer-book, which Prayer- 
book did not appear till a year after those canons were 
published. It therefore seemed rather hard that the 
clergy should be made to express their approval of 
that which they could never have seen. 

On the day appointed, which was the 2drd of July, 
16379 it was determined for the first time to use the 
new Prayer-book. The Bishop and Dean of Edin- 
burgh, with the magistrates, went to the Cathedral ; 
they found it already crowded, and chiefly filled by 
women. When the Dean began the service, there were 
hisses, groans, and calling of names: presently a 
woman threw her stool at his head ; other stools fol- 
lowed, and a shower of Bibles* The Dean gave way 
to the Bishop, a man of great courage ; the disturbance 
grew worse : the magistrates interfered, and turned 
out the rioters ; but at the afternoon prayers the Bishop 
was in great danger, and was only preserved by the 
Earl of Roxburgh. 

This wicked outrage went unpunished: and the 
Presbyterian party drew up a covenant, whereby they 
protested, first against Popery, and then '' in defence 
of the true religion,'' that is, against the Church. It 
was a solemn act of schism and rebellion, but it pros- 
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pered. Charles was advised to recall the PrRyer*bo<»k, 
and to call an assembly of the Scotch ministers^ and a 
Scotch parliament. The assembly condemned tli« 
liturgy, and abolished Prelacy. Charles annulled 
their proceedings. Lastly the Scots broke out into 
open rebellion, under General Leslie. Charles marched 
against them. But instead of punishing their insur- 
rection, a treaty was entered into. However, as they 
still remained really rebels, it was necessary to raise a 
larger army, and this could not be done without a par- 
liament. A parliament (a.d. 1640) therefore met : 
the best jtidges think that it might have been managed 
to good purpose ; but the King, finding that it would 
not vote supplies for the Scotch war, dissolved it at 
once. The Convocation of the Clergy, however, con- 
trary to the usual custom, remained sitting after it; 
and seventeen new canons were made, most of which 
were very good, but very ofiensive to the Puritans. 
There were riots in London, and Archbishop Laud's 
life was in some danger. 

The Lords had lent the King money for the Scotch 
war : Strafford was raising an army in Ireland : and 
Charles went into the north. There he called a great 
council of the peers at York; but he was forced to 
yield to the popular outcry, and summon a parliament* 
(Sept. 1640.) 

When the parliament met, it was easy to see that 
the Church in England was in great danger. The 
Earl of Strafford and Archbishop Laud were impeached 
of high treason ; and some time after a petition wis 
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presented to the House of Commons^ signed by many 
thousand people, praying them to abolish Episcopacy 
altogether. This was generally called ''the root 
and branch" petition, because it struck at the English 
Church root and branch. 

The Commons proceeded to pass a bill of attainder 
against Strafford ; the King assured him that however 
much it might be necessary to seem to yield, he 
should suffer neither in his person, nor in his dig- 
nity ; and for a long time he seemed resolute in this. 
Bat when the bill had passed both houses, and it was 
feared that there would be an insurrection in case the 
King would not consent to it^ Strafford wrote to him, 
praying him not to resist any longer, for that he him- 
self was willing to shed his blood for the peace of the 
kingdom. Charles was sorely perplexed ; he sent for 
some of the Bishops, and told them the miserable 
condition in which he found himself. Juzon of 
London, a friend of Laud's, said, '' If your Majesty 
believes that the Earl of Strafford is innocent, refuse 
your consent to the bill, whatever it may cost." This 
was truly Christian counsel, and not more Christian 
than wise. But Williams, Archbishop of York, said 
that the King must be supposed to have two con- 
sciences; one a private conscience, in which he 
thought Strafford innocent ; the other a public con- 
science, in which he was bound to agree with his par- 
liament, and to pronounce him guilty. Charles 
yielded to this wicked reasoning. But even, after he 
had given his assent, he sent a letter to the Lords, 
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asking as a favour that the Houses of Parliameiit 
would allow the sentence of death to be changed iaUt 
that of banishment. But from such blood-thirstjr 
men it was in vain to request this. When Strafford 
heard that the King had yielded, he is said to have 
exclaimed, '' O put not your trust in princes, nor ui 
any child of man, for there is no help in them 1" He 
asked Archbishop Laud, then also a prisoner in the 
Tower, to give him his blessing from a window by 
which he must pass as he went to execution. And 
thus like a true Churchman, he went forth to suffer^ 
and, at one blow of the axe, was called to his rewards 
A hundred thousand s^pectators were present at his 
death . (May 12, 1 64 1 .) In the summer, Charles went 
into Scotland, and while there, received news of a re« 
bellion which had broken out among the Romanists 
in Ireland. This was a great blow to the King. He 
had been accused before of favouring Romanism, and 
he foresaw that this rebellion would be said to be 
approved by him. He returned to London, and 
matters grew worse and worse. Mobs went about the 
streets : all sorts of rabble cried out against Popery. 

" The oyster- women locked their fish ap. 
And trudged away to cry * No Bishop !* *' 

as a clever poet who lived at the time tells us. And 
at last twelve Bishops agreed in signing a paper, to' 
the effect that they could not with safety attend their 
places in the House of Lords; and, therefore, pro^ 
tested against all that was done in their absence. The 
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Commons forthwith impeached the whole twelve of 
high crimes and misdemeanours. (Dec. 30, 1641.) The 
King, in order to have his revenge, impeached five 
members of the House of Commons of high treason, 
and went down to the House intending to arrest them, 
but they had already fled. 

It would be difficult to give you any idea of the 
folly and blasphemy which was at this time spoken in 
the House of Commons. The Puritans had the name 
of God perpetually in their mouths ; they were con- 
tinually using Scripture language ; they made long and 
irreverent prayers; delighted in attending seditious 
sermons, of two or three hours in length ; in short, 
they seemed set on having their portion with those 
who say " Lord, Lord," and will not do the things 
commanded by God. 

It was now clear that there must be a civil war. I9 
the spring of 1642, the Queen was sent to Holland for 
safety. The parliament began to issue orders to the 
governors of strong places like Portsmouth, to do no* 
thing on an order from the King, unless the two 
Houses agreed in directing it : and soon after that, 
they began to raise forces all over England. Charles 
did the same ; and not feeling safe in London, went 
down to York. At this time, the parliament had 
iQoat interest in the south and east ; the King in the 
Biurtb and west. 

The first open breach took place at Hull. Sir John 
Hotham was governor there, and on the side of the 
Rarliament. Charles, wishing to get the place into 

T 
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his own hands, sent word to Hotham that he would 
come and dine with him. Hotham refused to admit 
the King into the town, for which he was proclaimed 
a traitor by sound of trumpet. 

Then followed a tedious series of treaties between 
the two parties: the parliament became more and 
more insolent : and at length Charles summoned all 
his subjects north of the Trent to meet him in arms at 
Nottingham, on the twenty-second of August. Here 
he set up his standard, and it was noticed as a bad 
omen that, the day being stormy, it was blown down. 
Thus war was declared, — a war, the effects of which 
we are sadly feeling to this day. 

At first, the King seemed to have no hope. But 
gradually forces came in, and he found himself able 
to take the field. The Earl of Essex was made gene- 
ral-in 'Chief of the rebels : the Earl of Lindsey of the 
royalists. The two parties now began to be called by 
a new name : those for the King were named Cava- 
liers ; those against him Roundheads, from the ab* 
surd way in which the Puritans cut their hair. The 
Parliament pretended to say that they were not fight- 
ing against Charles, but only against his ministers, 
and, therefore, they gave orders to their general to 
rescue him from them. ' 

The King was now at Shrewsbury, at tUe head of 
about 18,000 men. Hence he marched upon Lon- 
don, to the great terror of the parliament, passing 
Essex, who wished to oppose his advance. When the 
rebels found that the Cavaliers were between them* 
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selves and London, they pursued with all speed ; and, 
on the 22nd of October, halted at Keynton ; while 
Charles pitched at Edgehill, a few miles further on. 
The royalists determined to give battle, being rather 
superior in number to the enemy ; and the engage- 
ment began about two o'clock on the following day. 
The cavaliers, rushing down the hiU, carried all be- 
fore them. Prince Rupert, the King's nephew, a bold 
but rash man, broke the rebel horse, and foohshly pur- 
sued them too far. This gave the main body time to 
recover themselves, or the King would probably have 
gained a great victory. The royal standard was taken 
and recovered, and night separated the two armies. 
Both claimed the victory. The advantage seems rather 
to have lain with Charles. 

He continued to advance on London. Essex did 
so too : and the two armies faced each other a whole 
day at Tumham Green, neither daring to begin the 
battle. After this, Charles went to Oxford, where he 
held his court ; for both the Universities were most 
loyal to the Church and the King. 

The winter passed over in a vain attempt at a treaty. 
The next summer had almost ruined the parliament. 
The Queen came over with men and money. The 
Earl of Newcastle raised an army in the north. Hamp- 
den was slain miserably in the battle of Chalgrove : 
Bristol was taken: Sir William Waller, the rebel 
general, was defeated at Devizes ; so was Fairfax (the 
best of a wicked company) at Atherton Moor ; then 
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the King proposed a treaty. It had nearly been car- 
ried : but the Puritan preachers prevailed, and it was 
rejected. The battle of Newbury followed, in which 
the King had slightly the worse : and so ended the 
second campaign. 

Charles called a parliament at Oxford : the House 
of Lords was well attended ; but few, in comparison, 
were in the House of Commons. The Scots sent 
an army into England, to help their Presbyterian bre- 
thren ; and the parliament set to work to " reform'' 
the Church. 

Nothing remarkable happened in the early part 
of the next summer; but in July the great battle 
of Marston Moor was fought. Marston lies about 
ten miles west of York. Prince Rupert, at seven 
o'clock on a summer s evening, charged the enemy, 
and acted just as he had done at Edgehill. Ail went 
down before him. The Earl of Manchester, the gene* 
ral, fled, and so did those under him ; and thus Oliver 
Cromwell took the command. With his Ironsides, 
as his regiment was called, he routed one royalist 
body after another : the white coats, the Duke of New- 
castle's regiment, alone stood firm, and had Prince 
Rupert returned in time, he might still have won the 
battle ; but as he did not, their ammunition failed, and 
they all died on the spot where they stood. Rupert 
behaved shamefully; he first lost the day by fais 
rashness, and when he came back to the field, he be- 
came on a sudden so cautious, that he would not ven- 
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ture one charge to win or lose all. Thus Cromwell 
remained master of the field, and the King's party 
Beyer recovered the blow. 

Already the Uniyersity of Cambridge had been 
''purified" by the Earl of Manchester: that is, all 
those who were loyalists or Churchmen were turned 
out of their fellowships* Some were imprisoned, some 
sold as slaves: some died of ill-treatment. In the 
December of 1644, Archbishop Laud was condemned^ 
by the Commons for high treason. The Lords made 
great difficulty in passing the bill ; at l«st they con- 
sented, and the aged Archbishop, for he was more 
than seventy, was condemned to be hung. He, re- 
membering the dignity of his calling, petitioned to be 
beheaded instead, and, after several refusals, this was 
granted. 

On the 10th of January, 1645, he was led on to 
Tower Hill, in the presence of a vast number of peo- 
ple. On the scaffold he made a most beautiful speech, 
or sermon, taking for his text, *' Looking unto Jbsus, 
the Author and Finisher of our Faith, Who, for the 
ioy that was set before Him, endured the Cross, de- 
spising the shame, and is set down at the right hand 
of the throne of God." " I,'' he said, '' have been long 
in my course, and how I have looked to the Author 
and Finisher of my faith He best knows. Now I am 
come to the end of my course, and here I find the 
Cross, a death of shame. But the shame must be de- 
spised, or no coming to the right hand of God. 
Jbsus despised the shame for me, and God forbid that 

t2 
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I should not despise the shame for Him." He thea 
went through the different accusations that had been 
brought against him, and showed how false and mali** 
cious they all were ; afterwards he knelt by the block, 
and said, " Lord, I am coming as fast as I can ; I 
know I must pass through the shadow of death before 
I can come to see Thee. But it is a mere shadow 
of death, — a little darkness upon nature ; but Thoa» 
by Thy Passion, hast broke the jaws of death. So, 
Lord, receive my soul, and have mercy upon me ; and 
bless this land with Christian love and charity, that 
there may not be this effusion of blood among them, 
for Jbsus Christ His sake, if it be Thy will." When 
the Archbishop had thus prayed, he gave the sign, and 
was beheaded at one stroke. 

The House of Commons, the same day, made a sta- 
tute that it was felony to use the Prayer-Book ; as if 
the English Church, for a time, were to fall with Laud« 
Nevertheless, his brave friends, at the risk of their 
lives, carried his body to the church of All- Hallows, 
Barking, and there buried it according to the form 
appointed. 

Before this, the parliament had summoned an " As* 
sembly of Divines/' for the purpose of making an en- 
tirely new Uturgy. This book was called the Direo 
tory, and was as wretched a performance as can be 
imagined, leaving much of the service to the extem- 
pore speaking of the minister. But in this assembly 
the seeds of a quarrel among the rebels began to ap- 
pear. The greater part were Presbyterians, that 19, 
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they agreed with us, and all the Holy Catholic 
Church, in believing it necessary to the being of a 
Church, that the power of its priests should be handed 
down, in regular succession, from the Apostles ; but 
then they denied that this line must be made of 
Bishops, and said that one priest could consecrate 
another. But there were also some Independents, 
that is, such as held that no succession whatever 
is necessary : but that when any man felt what they 
profanely named a call of the Holy Ghost, he 
was at liberty to adminster the Sacraments, and to 
preach when and where he would. This party, though 
far less numerous than the other, was daily increasing 
in strength : the army was disposed to favour it, and, 
what was more important still, Oliver Cromwell be- 
longed to it. 

In this sad winter, while Charles remained at Ox- 
ford, a treaty was set on foot at Uxbridge, which, like 
so many others, came to nothing. And so began the 
fourth year of war. The royalists were now plainly 
losing ground ; but one or two successes served greatly 
to encourage them. In Scotland, Montrose, with a 
handful of men, gained more than one victory, and at 
the opening of the campaign, the King took Leices- 
ter. This was his last great success. 

At this time the state of the two parties was as fol- 
lows : — From Oxford to Cornwall the King was 
obeyed. All Wales, except Pembroke and Montgo- 
mery, was his, and he had several castles in the midland 
counties. The rest of England, for the most part, ac- 
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knowledged the authority of the Parliament. There 
had also arisen a aet of societies throughout the king- 
dom known by the name of clubmen, which professed 
to belong to neither side, but only to take care of 
themselves. 

At length the two armies, the rebels being com* 
manded by Fairfax, met at Naseby, in Northampton- 
shire. It had been wiser in the King not to fight, as 
he expected several fresh bodies of troops, and the 
enemy was encamped on a height : but the Cavaliers 
were always impatient for battle. It began at about 
ten o'clock: and Prince Rupert, after putting to 
flight the left wing of the rebels, and taking prisoner 
Ireton, the general of their horse, committed the same 
fault of which he had been guilty at Edgehill and 
Marston Moor, and pursued them far into the coun- 
try. In the meantime, Oliver Cromwell, who com- 
manded on the rebel's right, defeated the Ring^s left 
wing, but instantly checking pursuit, fell on the royal 
army from behind. The men were seized with a panic, 
and threw down their arms. Charles, at the head of a 
body of horse, endeavoured to rally them, and assured 
them that one effort more would win the day. It was 
in vain. The defeat was general, and a hundred 
women, and some of them ladies of rank, were but- 
chered by the rebels, by the lovers of pure religion, by 
the men that fought for Goo, — in cold blood. The 
King lost 3,000 men, all his artillery and baggage, 
and his own cabinet of letters, of which the Parliament 
published as much as served their purpose. 
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Charles now owned, as a soldier, that his cause was 
desperate : but as a Christian he said he did not be- 
lieve that God would allow rebellion to prosper. 

And, as a last gleam of success, Montrose in Scot* 
land gained several astonishing victories ; the Scotch 
troops, therefore, went back to defend their own 
country. Charles marched to relieve Hereford, and 
the enemy fled at his approach. From Hereford he 
went towards Bristol, which was the most important 
place he now had, and defended by Prince Rupert, 
who had promised to hold it for four months. But 
Rupert was one of those men who have far more cou- 
rage in attack than in defence : and he basely sur- 
rendered this great city in the third week of the siege. 
Charles heard this news with bitter grief; and the 
defeat of Montrose at Philipshaugh deprived him of 
hope. He then marched to relieve Chester { and 
on Chester walls I have seen the stone, which says, 
" From this spot King Charles beheld the defeat of 
his army, under Sir Marmaduke Langdale, on Rowtou 
Moor." 

The King's last place of refuge was Oxford ; and 
there he seemed to stand at bay. Fairfax marched 
thither to besiege him ; and Charles, utterly at a loss 
what to do, resolved to surrender himself to the Scotch 
army, who, he thought, would be more favourable to 
him than the English rebels. 

But he soon found that he was to be treated as a 
prisoner, not as a King; and shortly afterwards the 
Scotch, to their everlasting disgrace, were guilty of % 
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treachery from which heathens would have shrunk : 
and sold their sovereign for the sum of ^^400,000, at 
different payments. His person thus came into the 
possession of the Parliament ; and by them he was 
confined to Holmby House, near Northampton. He 
had liberty to go abroad, and even to hunt, under 
good guard : but his friends and chaplains were not 
allowed to come near him, without an express order 
from the Parliament. 

By this time the Presbyterians and Independents 
were almost in open quarrel. The House of Com- 
mons were nearly all Presbyterians ; the army nearly 
all Independents. Among the latter, Oliver Cromwell 
showed himself to be the chief man, both in talents 
and influence. He was originally a brewer of Hunt- 
ingdon ; then he was elected Member of Parliament 
for the borough of Cambridge, but made little figure 
there: for he was slovenly in his dress, ungraceful 
in his person, and tedious in his speeches. He served 
in the army, and became lieutenant-general under 
Fairfax. He seems to have been one of those fearful 
characters to whom God sends a strong delusion, that 
they should believe a lie ; for certainly, at times, he 
thought himself to be doing God's work, while, never- 
theless, his whole heart was set on raiung himself to 
power. The army chose a Council, which managed 
all its affairs ; and of this Council Cromwell was, in 
reality, the head. 

He now saw that it was of great importance to 
seize on the King's person. One Joyce, therefore^ 
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who had been a tailor, was sent with a troop of horse 
to Holmby, and he carried Cbaries to Cambridge. The 
Prince of Wales was now in Holland : the Queen in 
France, where she lived in great need of all the com- 
forts of life. 

At length matters came to an open quarrel between 
the two Actions of the rebels : the speakers of each 
House, with sixty members, threw themselves on the 
protection of the army, now at Hounslow. The Roy- 
alists began again to entertain hopes : and the situa- 
tion of the King was much improved. He was al- 
lowed to have his chaplains about him ; his friends had 
access to him: and, although obliged to follow the 
army, he was treated with great respect. Indeed, there 
is some reason to believe that Cromwell, at this time, 
had an idea of restoring Charles to the throne, taking 
care to make good terms for himself. 

The army now marched on London. The Par- 
liament had made great preparations for defending 
themselves : but when Cromwell was at the city 
gates, no resistance was made ; and Fairfax, who still 
retained the nominal command of the army, was put 
in possession of the city. The King was sent to 
Hampton Court ; and the army made such alterations 
in the Parliament as they liked. Charles, in the 
meantime, was treating with both parties ; but in an 
unfortunate moment, endeavoured to make his escape 
from England. He was persuaded to trust himself 
with Hammond, Governor of the Isle of Wight, by 
whom he was lodged in Cfurisbrook Castle. 
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In the me«ntime« insurrections in favour of the 
King had taken place all over England. A Scotch 
army, under the command of the Duke of Hamilton, 
advanced southward, and was defeated by Cromwell in 
the battle of Preston : the Prince of Wales was with 
the English fleet, which had revolted, in the Downs. 
Colchester declared for Charles, and at one time it 
seemed as if London would have done the same : but 
it was God's will that these, the last hopes of Charles, 
should come to nought. Colchester surrendered ; and 
to Fairfax's everlasting disgrace, two of the King's 
best officers. Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir George Lisle, 
were shot in cold blood. (Aug. 28, 1648.) You may 
see, as I have done, to this day, in the Castle yard, the 
stone which marks the spot where these men fell. Sir 
George Lisle, who suffered last, after kissing the dead 
body of his friend, told the soldiers who were to shoot 
him to come nearer. " Fear not, sir," they answered, 
'^ we shall hit you." " My friends," he answered, " I 
have been nearer when you have missed me." 

I must now hurry on to the last sad scene of the 
war. The Commons saw that they could only be saved 
from destruction by treating with the King. The 
chief point of difficulty lay in the matter of the Bishops, 
whose office Charles, refused to abolish. On the 29th 
of November, 1648, he was told that a band of sol- 
diers were on their way to seize him ; he might have 
made his escape, as his friends had the watchword^ 
and the night was dark and stormy. But he bad 
given his word to the Parliament to remain where he 
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was for twenty days after the conclusion of the treaty, 
and he resolved to abide by it. Next day, by noon, 
he was a prisoner in the solitary castle of Hurst, on 
the Southampton Water. 

The Commons, notwithstanding this, voted that the 
offers of the King formed a sufficient ground for treat- 
ing, and then the army saw that no time was to be 
lost. Colonel Pride stationed himself in the entrance 
to the House of Commons: fifty-two Presbyterians 
were taken into custody (Dec. 6, 1648) ; many more 
were made prisoners on the following day, and many 
left the Parliament, and went into the country. After 
this, the House consisted of about fifty members, who 
were afterwards known by the name of the Rump. 
This *' purification" of the House of Commons was 
called " Pride's Purge." 

The officers of the army had long determined to 
take the life of the King, and now all was ready for 
their purpose. They passed two votes : the first to 
declare it high treason in a king to levy war against 
his parliament ; the second, to appoint a '' High Court 
of Justice*' for the trial of " Charles Stuart." But the 
Lords rejected both these votes without any debate. 
Whereupon, the Commons, by a third vote, declared 
that every decision of theirs was law, although the 
consent of the King and Peers might be wanting. 
And (Jan. 6, 1649) they profaned the Holy Feast of 
the Epiphany, by passing an act for the trial of the 
King, and naming the commissioners who were to con- 
duct it. But this depth of wickedness was too great 

u 
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for Fairfax, and though his name stood at the top of 
the list, he never attended any of the commiBsioners' 
meetings but the first. 

Charles had been already removed from Hurst to 
Windsor: and here he was no longer treated as a 
king, except by his faithful attendant, Herbert, who 
alone was permitted to be with him. For some time 
he had hopes that the sovereigns of Europe would in- 
terfere to save him. But he was disappointed. In 
France Louis XIV. was a child, and the country was 
all but in civil war. In Spain, Philip IV. was friendly 
to the Parliament ; and Frederick III., who was the 
King of Denmark, made no effort to save the life of 
his own cousin. 

At last, the commissioners met in Westminster 
Hall. John Bradshaw, a lawyer, was president. There 
were sixty-six other members present, who seated 
themselves on each side of the hall. In the middle 
was a chair for the King. Charles entered without 
taking off bis hat, seated himself, then rose, and looked 
round firmly on the spectators. When the clerk read 
that part of the charge which called him a tyrant, a 
traitor, and a murderer, he was seen to smile in con- 
tempt. Bradshaw, at the end of the charge, called on 
the King to answer. Charles replied that the court 
was utterly without jurisdiction, and that he had no 
superior on earth. This reply was so often interrupted, 
that it took three days to deliver. The two next, the 
court sat privately, to receive the declarations of wit- 
nesses as to the fact that Charles had actually been 
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seen in arms against the Parliament. On the third 
day, Bradshaw, clothed in scarlet, took his seat, and 
Charles, on heing brought in, demanded a conference 
with a joint committee of the Lords and Commons, for 
the purpose, as it was believed, of resigning his 
crown to the Prince of Wales. But this was refused, 
and Bradshaw, after an insolent speech, condemned 
the King to be beheaded as a murderer, and public 
enemy to the nation. Charles lifted his eyes to hea- 
ven, as if appealing to God for that justice which was 
denied him on earth. 

When passing through the soldiers, who lined the 
streets, one miscreant spat in the King's face. Charles, 
wiping his cheek, only said, " My Saviour suffered 
more than this for me." A soldier, touched with pity, 
said, on another occasion, ''God bless you, sir!*' — a 
speech for which his officer struck him with a cane. 
" Truly," remarked the King quietly, " I think the 
punishment exceeded the offence." 

On the Sunday before his death. Dr. Juxon, Bishop 
of London, was allowed to attend him ; and together 
with Herbert, they joined in the Church service. In 
the afternoon several noblemen came to visit him : but 
he would not see them ; his time, he said, was too short 
to be spent in any thing but devotion : he thanked 
them, however, and desired their prayers. He then 
-sent for the two of his children who were with him, the 
Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Clarence ; he took 
them on his knees, and gave them such advice as they 
could understand. 
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The last night of his life Charles slept soundly for 
four hours, and then called up Herbert, who lay on a 
pallet in the same room. " This/' he said, *' is my 
second marriage-day. I would be dressed as well as 
might be ; for, before night, I hope to be espoused to 
the Lord Jesus." Then he ordered more clothing 
than usual, " because," he said, " if I chance to shiver, 
my enemies will say that it is through fear." That 
morning the Bishop, as usual, read the Morning Ser- 
vice : the Second Lesson was the 27th chapter of S. 
Matthew : Charles thought that it was chosen on pur- 
pose, and war much comforted on finding that it 
occurred in the usual course. He then received 
the Holy Communion ; and, at ten o'clock, attended 
by Dr. Juxon and Herbert, walked across to White- 
hall. 

In the meantime, one last effort was made to save his 
life. The Prince of Wales had sent over to Fairfax a 
blank sheet of paper, signed with his name, thus bind- 
ing himself to whatever the army should insert in it, 
provided they only spared his father's life. He also 
wiote a letter to the King, who saw and spoke with the 
messenger. Up to the last moment, though Charles 
knew it not, there was hope ; at length those in power 
resolved on rejecting the Prince's offer. 

At two o'clock, Charles was led along the gallery 
in Whitehall : an opening had been made through the 
wall at the end, and he stepped out at once on the 
scaffold. Immediately around were soldiers ; then a 
vast multitude of people, covering not only the ground. 
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but the house tops, and filling the windows. The 
King wished to speak to them ; but they were kept 
at too great a distance by the soldiery. So turning to 
those on the scaffold, he made a short speech, denying 
the crimes laid to his charge, and declaring that he 
died in the Communion of the Chiurch of England. 
Then said the Bishop, — 

** Sire, there is but one stage more : a troublesome 
but a short one. It will carry you from earth to hea- 
ven, and there you will find a great deal of joy and 
comfort." 

" I go," answered the King, *' from a corruptible to 
an incorruptible Crown." 

" You exchange," said Bishop Juxon, " an earthly 
for a heavenly Crown, — a good exchange." 

The King lay down at the block ; and after praying 
for a few moments, stretched out his hands, which was 
the appointed sign. The axe descended, and at one 
blow the head rolled on to the scaffold. There burst 
from the people one deep, dismal groan, — a groan 
which is said by bystanders to have been something 
dreadful beyond human imagination. One good man. 
Dr. Fell, after seeing that sight, went home and 
died. 

The corpse was buried, a few days after, in S. 
George's Chapel, at Windsor ; and he who was, in his 
life, called the White Kiriff, from his great purity, and 
because he had been crowned, at his own desire, in 
white robes, had his coffin, as it passed to the chapel, 
covered with snow. 

u2 
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And now, instead of giving any character of Charles, 
let us rather pray with our Church, " that according 
to the example of this God's Blessed Martyr, we may 
press forward to the prize of the high calling that is 
before us, in faith and patience, humility and meek- 
ness, mortification and self-denial, charity and con- 
stant perseverance unto the end." 






CHAPTER XXVin. 
CHARLES II. 

(A.D. 1649 to 1686.) 

Thb next thing that the Commons did was to abolish 
the House of Lords and the office of King ; then they 
appointed a Council of forty-one members, for one 
year, to carry on the government. Cromwell went 
into Ireland, where he had two enemies ; the Royalists, 
commanded by the Duke of Ormond, and the native 
Irish. He soon overran the whole country, and com«> 
knitted the most horrible cruelties, especially at Drog- 
heda, where he ordered a massacre of five days, and 
slew a thousand persons^ who had fled for refuge to 
the great church ; and at Wexford, where his troops 
butchered three hundred women, who had clustered 
for safety round the market Cross. 

Charles II. in the meantime was invited over by 
the Presbyterians in Scotland, who proclaimed him 
King of that country, but treated him far more as if 
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he had been a prisoner. Before this the great Mon- 
trose bad been taken prisoner and hung : and made 
more converts to the good cause by the courage of 
his death, than he had done by the victories of his 
hfe. (May 20, 1649.) The Rump Parliament resolved 
to send an army against the Scots. Fairfax refused 
to command it, and retired to his own estate, where he 
led the life of a country gentleman. Cromwell, there- 
fore, led the army over the Tweed, entering Scotland 
with 16,000 men. In the battle of Dunbar, the Scotch 
troops were entirely defeated ; and the whole country, 
as far as the Forth, submitted to Cromwell. This 
battle was fought on the drd of September, Cromwell's 
birthday : I shall have more to say about this pre- 
sently. 

Charles was not sorry for this defeat ; inasmuch as 
it weakened the power of the Earl of Argyle, and the 
other Scotch noblemen, whom he thoroughly hated, 
and who treated him as a captive. While Cromwell 
played the hypocrite at Edinburgh, Charles went into 
the Highlands: and on New-year's day, 1651, was 
crowned at Scone, the ancient place of coronation for 
the Scottish monarchs. In the summer which fol- 
lowed, the English besieged and took Perth ; and then 
Charles, by a hasty and well-devised march, hastened 
into England, expecting that his presence would en- 
courage the Cavaliers to rise in his favour throughout 
the whole kingdom. Passing through Lancashire, he 
reached Worcester, where he was proclaimed King. 
Reviewing his forces, be found them to consist of only 
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twelve thousand men. Cromwell, with forty thou- 
sand, hurst in on the city, and totally defeated the 
Royalists. 

Charles had now no hope hut in flight. The Par- 
liament offered a reward of j^lOOO for his hody, alive 
or dead ; hut for six weeks nothing was heard of him, 
though what had hecome of almost all the fugitives 
was well known. At last, hoth his friends and his 
enemies thought that he must have perished. You 
shall hear what had become of him. 

The King and a few friends rode five-and-twenty 
miles, on the night that followed the battle, to White- 
ladies, the house of Mr. Cotton, a Roman Catholic 
and a Royalist. Here Charles dressed himself as a 
woodman, and trusted himself to four brothers, la- 
bouring men of the name of Pendrell. There was 
another brother, who was taking care of the Lord 
Wilmot, then also making his escape. Charles lay 
down for some time in a blanket in a wood hard by ; 
for the day was stormy. Jane Pendrell, the mother 
of the brothers, came to see him, and fell on her 
knees, blessing God that He had chosen her sons to 
preserve the life of their King. 

Charles next was persuaded to make a useless 
attempt to take refuge in Wales. In spite of himself, 
he returned to his old retreats. In Boscobel oak he 
passed a whole day, with Colonel Careless. They saw 
the soldiers passing among the trees, and sometimes 
looking into the meadow in which the oak stood. His 
next hiding-place was the bouse of Mr. Whitgreave, 
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a Roman Catholic, at Moseley ; and if you remember 
the treatment these men had met with, from the laws 
passed against them, you will see how much to their 
honour it was that they should have been the King's 
most faithful protectors. In going thither, he rode 
on Humphrey PendrelPs mill horse ; he wore a coat 
and trousers of dark green cloth, nearly worn out ; 
his shoes were heavy, and cut open, because his feet 
were swollen; on his head was an old hat, without 
band or lining, and in his hand a thorn stick. 

** Tour horse, Master Humphrey," said the King, 
*' goes very heavily.'* 

*' My liege," answered the miller, *' he well may ; he 
has the weight of three kingdoms on his back." 

Charles next disguised himself as servant to Miss 
(or, as unmarried ladies were then called, Mrs.) Lane, 
who was going on a visit to a relation near Bristol. 
He rode, as the fashion was, on horseback, before his 
mistress : but, at Abbotsleigh, was discovered by the 
butler of the family, who had been the King's servant 
in time past. However, the man proved faithful. 
Next, he went to Trent, near Sherborne, in Dorset- 
shire, and a ship was hired at Lyme, to take him over 
into France. At Bridport, Charles found fifteen hun« 
dred soldiers going to embark for Jersey ; he thought 
the best way was to be bold, and was, therefore, so 
rude, that he had almost fallen into trouble. Mean- 
time the master of the ship that was engaged grew 
frightened, and would not sail. The King went to 
Heale, near Salisbury, and, at last, a collier was en- 
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gaged at New Shoreham, where he embarked^ and was 
landed at Fecamp, in France, fifty-four days after the 
battle of Worcester. I have seen in Brighton church- 
yard the monument of the brave Captain Tattershall, 
who carried him over. 

Cromwell returned to London, where he was re- 
ceived with great triumph. Shortly afterwards war 
was declared with the Dutch: the English admiral, 
Blake, and Van Tromp, the Dutchman, had several 
dreadful battles, but without any great victories on 
either side. 

But Cromwell had now determined to take the 
government into his own hand. He persuaded the 
officers to draw up a petition for payment of what was 
owed them, and redress of grievances. The House 
was enraged ; a committee was appointed to prepare a 
bill, by which the presenters of such petitions should 
be declared guilty of high treason. This led to a vio- 
lent quarrel. Cromwell sent orders to a party of 
musqueteers to surround the house ; he then rose and 
made a speech, first whispering to Harrison, *' This is 
the time : I must do it.'* He blamed the proceedings 
of the house most violently, and when interrupted, 
said, ** You are no parliament ; I say you are no par- 
liament ; bring them in !'' He stamped, and more 
than twenty musqueteers entered. Sir Henry Vane 
exclaimed against this conduct. "O Sir Harry 
Vane," said Cromwell, "the Lord deliver me from 
Sir Harry Vane I" He then turned out the members, 
sent away the Speaker's mace, locked the door, and 
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put the key in his pocket. Thus ended the Long 
Parliament, or Rump. 

After this, Cromwell summoned a parliament, called 
the " Little " Parliament, or sometimes ** fiarebones " 
Parliament, because of a foolish leather-seller in it, 
who was called *' Praise-God Barebones." These men, 
who were not elected in the regular way, were so ig- 
norant, that it was quite impossible for them to carry 
on the government ; at last, they had sense enough to 
resign their power into the hands of Cromwell. Some 
of them, however, still continued to sit : he therefore 
sent Colonel White to disperse them. 

" What are you doing here V asked White. 

<< We are seeking the Lord/' answered the Speaker. 

''Then you may go somewhere else," said the 
Colonel, " for to my certain knowledge the Lord hath 
not been here these many years.' 

The officers now made Cromwell Lord Protector of 
England. This office was to be much the same as that 
of king, except that the council were to choose the 
future protectors, and that any act passed by the Com- 
mons was to become law at the end of a certain time, 
whether the Lord Protector agreed to it or not. 

Now, let us see what was the state of the Church. 
The clergy, at the beginning of the civil war, had suf- 
fered dreadfully. Every villain that chose was en- 
couraged to present an accusation against his priest to 
the Parliament : commissioners were sent down, and 
the rector was deprived of his parish, and driven out 
to starve. Then a Presbyterian was put in his place. 
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mth orders to pay the ejected minister " his fifths," 
that is, the fifth part of his income : but this was sel- 
dom done. You may judge how many suffered, when 
I tell you that a large folio volume was afterwards 
written, containing a short history of each. «The 
Bishops began to die off, and it seemed as if the Eng- 
lish Church were coming to an end. Charles was at 
Paris, where he led a disgraceful life, surrounded with 
wicked women, and losing sight of his crown in his 
pleasures. There were, however, several good men 
about him, of whom the most famous was Dr. Cosin, 
afterwards Bishop of Durham. 

Cromwell, meanwhile, went on and prospered. Ad- 
miral Blake gained several advantages in the Medi- 
terranean: Admiral Penn took. Jamaica; the Dutch 
were defeated, and the French kept in awe. But all 
this while he was unhappy, because he had not the 
title of. king. For this, he earnestly longed, and 
at length made up his mind to accept it : but the fear 
of the army prevailed. He was now thoroughly 
vrretched : he was hated by all parties : his own daugh- 
ter abhorred his crimes, and many attempts were made 
to murder him. One Colonel Titus wrote a very able 
tract, called Killing no Murder, in which he under- 
took to prove that any one might kill Cromwell with- 
out sin. The- Protector read it, and was never seen 
to smile again. He always wore armour under his 
clothes : he always carried loaded pistols : he would not 
go out and come back the same way ; he always chose a 
bedroom with two doors ; he never knew a good night. 

X 
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At length his health gmve wiy ; he wu aeued with 
an ague ; hat he said that he knew he should recover. 
God had given him over to a strong delusion ; he felt 
no sorrow for his past sins : he interceded for others, 
and did not think it worth while to pray for himself. 
He became delirious, but recovered his senses on the 
night of the 2nd of September. Then he seemed for 
a moment to have some fears for his soul; for he 
asked one oi his chaplains if it were possible that a 
man who had once been in a state of grace, ooold 
finally perish. The chaplain, who was of course 
brought up in the opinions of the heretic Calvin^ 
answered that it was impossible. ''Then/' replied 
Cromwell, ** I must be saved, for 1 am sure that I was 
once in a state of grace V There was a fearful storm that 
night. There had been one at Cromwell's birth : and 
on the next day, September 3rd, his birthday, and his 
fortunate day, he went to his account. There could 
hardly be found a more dreadful death-bed than his. 

Richard Cromwell, his eldest son, an honest-minded 
man, succeeded quietly: but the officers and army 
were soon discontented; and General Fleetwood, 
Cromwell's son-in-law, but a violent republican, wns at 
their head. Richard quietly resigned the proteetop- 
ship, finding himself unable to manage it. He became 
a country gentleman, lived peacefully to a good old ag^ 
and died at the latter end of the reign of Queen Anne. 

The officers now brought back the Rump Parlia- 
ment, hoping to find it fitvourable to themsdvea. As 
it was not. General Lambert drew up a boc^ of tKM^ 
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in Westminstery and when the Speaker went in his 
carriage to the house^ he was turned back, and civilly 
told to go. home. 

General Monk, who had been left by Cromwell in 
Scotland, was still there, and he determined to give 
peace to the kingdom. No one, however, knew what 
he mtended to do, when he began to march southward. 
By this time the Long Parliament was again restored. 
Monk arrived in London ; and the house once more 
adopted Presbyterianism as the religion of England. 
Then they finally dissolved themselves, and summoned 
a new parliament. 

Monk, though he kept the secret to himself, was all 
the while in treaty with the King. When the Parlia- 
ment met, he informed the Commons that Sir John 
Grenville, a servant of the King, was at the door with 
a letter from him. The members rose in an ecstacy of 
joy ; Grenville was called in, the letter read, and the 
conditions it proposed, which were very simple, ac- 
cepted. They sent the King a present of fifty thou- 
sand pounds for himself, besides a further sum for his 
two brothers ; and Charles, setting sail from Holland 
with all speed, landed at Dover. (May 25, 1660.) Here 
he was met by Monk, and many gentlemen of the 
neighbouring counties. All his journey to London 
was hke a triumphal progress, and he made his public 
entry into the city on his burth-day (May 29), the day 
on which we yearly commemorate the good providence 
of God, which restored him to the Crown of his fathers. 

Some of the regicides, or those who had actually had a 
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hand in the murder of King Charlefl» were executed : but 
a general act of amnesty, or fox^veoess, was passed for 
others. Very soon the government began to find itself 
in want of money. The dissolute life of the king gave 
great offence to all his subjects. They advised him 
to marry ; and as Catherine of Portugal was offered to 
him, with a sum of j£500,000, in dowry, together with 
Tangier, in Africa, and Bombay, in India, he resolved 
to marry her, though she fell somewhat short of his 
expectations. His brother James, Duke of York, was 
already married to Anne, daughter of Hyde, afterwards 
Earl of Clarendon, the great historian of the civil war. 
In the mean time, the Church of England was again 
established. There was a conference between the 
principal Presbyterians and Bishops, commonly called 
the Savoy Conference, because held in a part of Lon- 
don called the Savoy, in which the last alterations 
were made in our Prayer-book, and the Preface be- 
ginning, " It hath ever been the wisdom of the Church 
of England," prefixed to it. The Act of Uniformity, 
generally called the Bartholomew Act, was passed. 
By this it was ordained that none should be capable 
of holding ecclesiastical preferment, who did not, be- 
fore S. Bartholomew's Day (1662), profess his assent 
and consent to all things contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer, and who, if not already in Holy 
Orders (as a large number of those who then held 
parishes were not), should not have been ordained. 
Many of the Presbyterians and Independents refused 
to be ordained, and were, therefore, turned out of 
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their Hyings. This they thought very hard : forget- 
tuig how they themselves had hehaved at the begin- 
ning of the civil war. Besides which, it was necessary 
to the very being of the Church, that those who had 
not the power of administering the Holy Sacraments 
(which none could have unless ordained by a bishop) 
should be removed from its ministry. 

In Scotland, the succession of Bishops, deriving 
their origin from the time of James I., having failed, 
all but one Prelate, it was again restored, in the 
consecration of four Bishops (one of whom was the 
famous Leighton), by Sheldon, Bishop of London, Dr. 
Juxon, now raised to Canterbury, being worn out with 
old age. 

In the year 1665, began the great Plague of 
London : the most dreadful scourge, and the last of 
the kind, with which God ever visited our country. 
In one week, ten thousand persons died. In the next 
year, the Great Fire broke out in Pudding Lane, in 
the very heart of the city, and raged with fury for 
^ve days, consuming more than thirteen thousand 
houses, eighty-nine churches, and the fine old cathe- 
dral of S. Paul's. The cathedral was rebuilt, princi- 
pally by a tax upon salt, for the good old days were 
past when men delighted to spend, and to be spent^ 
in raising Houses to God. 

There had been a bloody war between the English 
and the Dutch : it ended without much benefit to either 
side, except that the English obtained New York, in 
America. 

x2 
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The King, about 1670^ appears to have become a 
Roman Catholic in heart, though he continued to 
communicate with the English Church: James was 
ahready so ; and a secret treaty was concluded with 
Louis XIV., the powerful King of France, in which 
Charles thought much more of his want of money, 
than of his own dignity, and the happiness of his 
people. 

I shall not dwell at length on the vile contrivances 
of Dr. Titus Oates, to make people believe that there 
was a Popish plot. The man was an abandoned cha- 
racter, who hit on this way of obtaining a pension. 
He, and several of his companions, by the most dread- 
ful perjury, swore away the lives of a great many 
innocent persons; no one talked of any thing but 
the plot : and as it happened that Sir Edmondbiuy 
Godfrey, an active justice of the peace, noted for his 
enmity to Romanism, was murdered at the time^ 
this served to heighten men's fears. Add to this, that 
the knowledge that the Queen would never have 
children, and that, therefore, James, who was pro- 
fessedly a Roman CathoUc, must succeed, made people 
anxious* For some time* all who were accused by 
Oates and his followers were condemned: at last, 
they pointed out Sir George Wakeman, the Queen's 
physician, as one who had a hand in the plot. Had 
he been found guilty, the Queen herself would have 
been involved in the matter, and this was too serious 
a thing for the jury to venture ; so he was acquitted. 
But some time after, the venerable Earl of Stafford 
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was accused, tried by the House of Lords, found guilty, 
and beheaded. 

Another plot, called the Meahiuh plot, was hatched : 
this was so called, from the plan of the conspiracy hav* 
ing been found in a meal-tub, to the great confusion 
of its authors. 

The Parliament had sat for seventeen years : a new 
one was then called. It was by this that the famous act 
called Habeas Corpus was passed. By this law it was 
enacted that no Englishman could be imprisoned be- 
yond seas : and that no judge should be able to refuse 
to any prisoner a writ, whereby his body is to be pro- 
duced in court (hence the name of the act), so as to 
show that he had not been made away with, or tortured 
secretly. 

The Commons now began to show an inclination 
to follow in the steps of the Long ParUament. They 
passed the Bill of Exclusion, declaring that the Duke 
of York, as being a Romanist, could not succeed to 
the throne. This was a very popular measure : it was 
carried up to the House of Lords by Lord William 
^. 4lfiiHell ; the greater part of the Commons followed 
him ; and when he read the title of the bill, there was 
a burst of applause. The King was present during 
the debate ; the bill was thrown out by more than 
two to one, all the Bishops present voting, as they 
ought, against it. The Commons were perfectly 
frantic with indignation. They went on from one 
degree of violence to another ; and at last the King, 
acting with great promptness, dissolved them. A new 
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parliament was called at Oxford : it proceeded much 
in the same way as the last. Charles still more sud- 
denly dissolved it, firmly resolving never to call another. 
(a.d. 1682.) 

At this time, instead of the Popish plot, which was 
false, there was some danger of a Protestant plot in 
reality. The Duke of Monmouth, the King's natural 
son, who, if James could have heen excluded from the 
throne, had great hopes of succeeding, was its chief 
mover ; hut Lord William Russell, son to the Earl 
of Bedford, was also concerned in it. Burnet, too, 
a turbulent clergyman, a low and cunning man, 
whose religion consisted principally in hating Popery, 
or what he called by that name, approved of the meet- 
ings held by the conspirators : and besides this, there 
was an under plot carried on by some zealous Protes- 
tants, which seems not to ha?e been known by the 
others. This was called the Rye-house plot. There 
was a lone building of that name near the road by 
which the King generally returned from Newmarket 
to London, which belonged to one of the conspirators. 
It was proposed to overturn a cart in the road near this 
place ; and while the King's carriage was thus stopped, 
to shoot him through the hedge. Providentially this 
scheme was prevented, by the house taking fire at 
which the King lived when at Newmarket, and he thus 
returned sooner than the conspirators expected. 

Several persons suffered for this; among others. 
Lord William Russell, and a man of much the same 
character, Algernon Sydney. These men, who have 
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sometimes been called patriots, are now known to have 
been bribed to do what they did. 

The King was now as absolute as any monarch in 
Europe. But the state of things in England was 
very sad. Open profanity, and the most dissolute 
living, were allowed and encouraged in the court. The 
principal favourites of Charies were like himself, men 
of great wit, but blasphemers and infidels. The two 
most famous were the Duke of Buckingham and the 
Earl of Rochester. 

In Scotland, the Cameronians, who were the wildest 
enthusiasts among the Independents, excited great 
troubles; and they murdered, in a most barbarous 
way. Archbishop Sharp. 

On the 2nd of February, 1685, the King was seized 
with a dangerous fit ; he rallied from it a little ; but it 
soon became plain that the attack was mortal. When 
his danger was known, it was clear, with all his faults, 
how popular Charles was : multitudes hastened to the 
churches to pray for his recovery, and in the royal 
chapels the clergy relieved each other every two hours, 
in offering prayers for him. He refused to receive the 
Communion after the rites of the Chiurch of England ; 
but Father Huddlestone, a Benedictine monk, who had 
assisted the King in his escape from Worcester, was 
sent for. By him Charles was reconciled to the 
Church of Rome, and from him he received the Holy 
Communion. He asked the Queen's forgiveness for 
the wrongs he had done her, declared his purpose, if 
he should be spared, of thoroughly amending his life. 
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and on the next day (Feb. 6), quiedj expired about 
noon. 

Gbarles was a most perfect gentleman, and a kind* 
hearted and witty man. But there our praise of him 
must end. His court was a hotbed of vice ; and one 
who was present draws a striking contrast between its 
appearance on Sunday, Feb. I, when the King was 
surrounded by his mistresses, and high gambling was 
going on ; and on Sunday, February 8, when all was 
over. 

I will tell you one good thing he said. The Earl 
of Rochester, in joke, wrote an epita{^ for him, which 
ran thus : — 

" Here lies oar mntton-eatiiigr King, 
Whose word no man relies on j 
He never said a foolish thingr, 
And neyer did a wise one." 

" That may weU be," said Charles : " for my words 
are my own, but my deeds are my ministers'." 

You may not, perhaps, know, that it was Charles 
who gave the name it generally has to a sirloin, 
fie was once dining on a loin of beef, and said it was 
80 good, that it should henceforth be knighted, and 
called Sir-loin. 

In this reign, John Milton wrote Paradise Lost, — a 
remarkable proof that it does not always please God 
to bestow the greatest gifts on good men : for Milton 
had written in defence of the murder of Charles the 
Martyr. 
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There were several other famous poets in this reign at 
the same time, of whom the greatest was John Dry den. 
But French taste began to prevail, and corrupted 
English literature for about a hundred years. Plays 
were written in rhyme : Shakspere and his fellows 
were thought barbarous, and other arts suffered in the 
same way. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 
JAMES II. 

(From A.D. 1065 to 1088.) 

It had been supposed that there would be disturbances 
when James succeeded; but he came to the crown 
very quietly. There were many good points in his 
character: his hatred of deceit, the love he had al- 
ways shown to his brother, and his zeal for what he 
thought to be the only True Church. But he was 
obstinate, and too apt to carry his measures with a 
high hand. 

The Duke of Monmouth, since the Rye-house plot, 
though pardoned, had been in Holland. The Prince 
of Orange, who had married Mary, James's daughter, 
would not allow him to stay there. He went to Brus- 
sels, and determined to make an attempt upon Eng- 
land. At the same time, the Duke of Argyle was to 
land in Scotland, and raise a rebellion in defence of 
Protestantism. 
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Argyle was ready first : he began his progress at the 
head of two thousand men ; but when the royal forces 
came on, his courage failed him : he left his army, 
and was taken prisoner, and carried to Edinburgh, 
where he was executed. 

Monmouth landed at Lyme, in Dorsetshire: he 
called himself Captain-General of the army assembled 
for the defence of the " Protestant Religion ;" but in a 
short time he took upon himself the dignity of King, 
and set a price upon the head of '* James, Duke of 
York." At Taunton he had six thousand men, and 
still advancing, he entered Frome and Bridgewater. 
But the royal army, under the Earl of Faversham, was 
now encamped on Sedge Moor : it is a marshy valley 
between Wells and Bridgewater, surrounded by hills. 
The ground is now much altered ; so that when I was 
there, I could not make out the arrangement of the 
battle. Monmouth did not dare to trust his forces 
against regular troops. He attempted a night attack ; 
this, through his own cowardice, and that of Lord 
Grey, who commanded the horse, failed ; five hundred 
of his men fell on the field, and fifteen hundred were 
taken prisoners. The royalists lost three hundred. 
(July 6, 1685.) 

Monmouth fled towards the sea, and changed clothes 
with a shepherd ; on Cranborne Chase, Lord Grey, who 
was with him, was taken ; but he, and a German officer, 
burst through a hedge, and took refuge in the fields. 
A line of troops was drawn round the place where it 
was known that he was, and men were employed to 

Y 
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•earch every inch of gronnd: besidet wliich, biood- 
houndi were sent for. At five in the morning, the 
German was taken. This gave the searebers fresh 
spirit. A rewsrd of JtbOOO had been offered for Mon- 
mouth. At seTen, he was diicoTered in a curioas 
manner : he had covered himself with fern, but had 
forgotten to dose his eyes ; they were seen sparkling 
through the leaves, and so he was taken. 

Then all his courage failed bun ; he had no right, 
having been twice a traitor, to expect pardon ; but 
when he arrived in London, he besought, in the most 
humble manner, an interview with the King. There 
he threw himself on his knees, and begged hard for 
life : but who could trust his promises who had broken 
all his engagements when pardoned before ? 

He was taken to the Tower, and ordered to prepare 
for death in two days. The next day, he still clung to 
life ; sent messages to the King ; offered to profess 
himielf a Roman Catholic, to do any and all things, so 
he might be spared. It had been foretold him by an 
astrologer, that if he could live over the following day, 
which was S. Swithin's, he would live happily for 
many years. Therefore, he earnestly sought a re- 
Bpite : this, too, was denied him. His end was awful. 
Two Bishops, one of whom was the saintly Ken (the 
same that wrote the Morning and Evening Hymn), 
came to visit him, and exhort him to repentance. He 
said that he repented of his sins ; but though he had 
been living in adultery with Lady Harriet Wentworth, 
and had been in rebellion, he would not confess that 
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either of these crimes were real sins, and refused to 
repent for them. The Bishops refused him the Com- 
munion : and when he was on the scaffold, they prayed 
that God would accept his general and imperfect re- 
pentance. He told the executioner not to mangle him 
as he had mangled Lord Russell. This frightened the 
man : he struck so gently, that, after the first blow, 
the Duke raised his head as if to complain, and he was 
only beheaded at the fifth. 

Such was the end of James, Duke of Monmouth, 
a man who defended his adultery, at the same time 
that he assured the bystanders that he was going to 
heaven. 

Judge Jefferies, a man of infamous character, was 
sent down into the west, where he tried those who had 
been guilty with great severity, and put to death three 
hundred and thirty. In this he imitated the proceed- 
ings of Queen Elizabeth's judges after the northern re- 
bellion ; but his conduct is said to have been displeas- 
ing to King James. 

The King now appointed an ecclesiastical commis- 
sion of seven persons, by whom the Bishop of London 
was suspended. He published an indulgence to all 
classes of Dissenters, in order that Roman Catholics 
might be able openly to practise their worship. He 
also sent an embassy to Rome, where it was received 
but coldly ; the Pope not approving the rashness with 
which these measures were carried on. 

It happened that the Presidentship of Magdalene 
College, in Oxford, became vacant, and the King sent 
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a mandate that one Fanner, a Roman Catholic, should 
be appointed to it. The fellows refused : and James 
ejected them all, except two. 

The next heir to the crown was Mary, Princess of 
Orange. Now, as she was much opposed to the Church 
of Rome, James earnestly desired to have a son. 
At last a son was born to him : but some said that 
there had been no birth at all : some, that there had, 
but that the child had died, and that another had beea 
put in its place. James despised these falsehoods too 
much at the time to be at the trouble of answering 
them. The discontented Protestants at the court of 
William of Orange were grievously disappointed. 

Before this, James had published another declara- 
tion in favour of libertv of conscience, and had en- 
joined that all the clergy should read it after service. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Sancroft, and six 
other Bishops, acting very nobly, refused, in a petition 
which they presented to the King. They were com- 
mitted to the Tower, prosecuted for a libel, and 
acquitted, to the great joy of the realm. 

William now assembled a fleet of 500 vessels, 
and 14,000 men. He gave out that he was going to 
make an expedition against France ; but sailing down 
the channel, he landed at Broxholme, in Torbay, on 
the fifth of November. At first he met with little 
success. He solemnly declared that he would never be 
King of England, but only came to free the nation 
from the danger of Romanism. Many believed him ; 
and so this son who had taken up arms against his 
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father, advanced prosperously. Anne, James*s fa- 
▼ourite daughter, left him. " God help me !" he said 
in agony ; '* my own children have forsaken me 1" 

James now sent away his Queen to France, and at- 
tempted to follow her. He threw the great seal into 
the river, to prevent its being used against him, and 
posted to Emley Ferry, near Feversham, in Kent. 
Hence he sailed for France : but was stopped at the 
mouth of the river by a Dutch vessel, and brought back. 
He came to Whitehall : a Dutch general led three bat- 
talions towards it, and demanded entrance. Lord 
Craven, a brave old man, eighty years of age, said that 
he would sooner be cut to pieces than see a King of 
England made prisoner in his own palace. James com- 
manded him not to engage in a hopeless contest. 
Hence he was carried to Rochester, whence he made 
his escape, and joined the Queen in France. 

Parliament met : the great question was, whether 
they should declare William King or Regent. He 
now broke his solemn promise, openly claiming the 
kingdom ; and finally the House of Lords, by a ma- 
jority of 51 to 49, declared him King. All the Bishops, 
except London and Bristol, who voted at all, were in 
the minority. 

This was a fatal blow to the English constitution, 
and had nearly been the ruin of our Church. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
WILLIAM III. 

(From A.D. 1689 to 1701.) 

Thus William was raised to a throne to which he had 
no right. He wished to break down as much as pos> 
sible the division between the Church of England and 
the Dissenters ; and, indeed, he seems to have thought 
that the Church was only one among many sects, just 
as many people in the present day have learnt to be- 
lieve. 

King James, however, was by no means induced to 
give up his kingdom so easily. Ireland still acknow- 
ledged him : so, having obtained some French officers, 
for, like a true Englishman, he refused all help of 
French soldiers, he landed at Kinsale, and soon after 
made his entiy into Dublin, where he was received 
with great joy. 

Tyrconnel, his lord lieutenant, had brought things 
into a favourable state, and he found himself at the 
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head of forty thousand men. His first enterprise was 
to hesiege Londonderry, which he reduced to great 
straits. But at last the store ship hroke the chain 
stretched across the river, and relieved the town ; on 
which King James raised the siege. William himself 
went over into Ireland, and the two armies met on the 
banks of the river Boyne. As William was riding 
along the banks, and giving directions, a cannon was 
brought out by the royal army, and aimed at him. 
The shot missed him, though he was slightly wounded 
by it. Next day, at six o'clock in the morning, the 
English troops began to cross the river, (a.d. 1690.) 
The Royalists for some time opposed them with great 
bravery, but at last began to retreat ; when the Duke 
of Schomberg, a great Protestant commander, was 
shot dead, and this gave the Irish time to rally. But, 
after all, William's troops conquered. King James 
was on a hill near the field of battle $ and when his 
troops were repulsing some of the enemy he exclaimed, 
" O spare my English subjects !" The war was carried 
on during the whole of the year ; but in the next it 
was put an end to by the battle of Aghrim, where the 
royalists were def^ted, and the Irish general, S. Ruth, 
was killed. 

In Scotland, too, William found great opposition 
from the brave Viscount Dundee, who had distin- 
guished himself by his severity against the Covenan- 
ters, that is, the schismatics of all kinds, in the reign 
of Charles II. Coming down from the Highlands, he 
was met by General Mackay, in the wild pass of Killie- 
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erADkie. The braTe Highlanders rushed down the 
pus, and completely routed Mackay: but Dundee, 
giving his horse drink at a little fountain in the garden 
of a country house (which I have seen) was shot in the 
side with a silver bullet, because it was believed that 
he could not be wounded with lead or iron. Thus, 
for the present, ended King James's hopes in Scot- 
land. 

Now, I must tell you what William did to the 
Church. The Scotch Bishops were far too good to 
think that his rebellion, because it was successful, 
was at all justified, and they refused to take the oath 
to him as King. He, without more trouble, abolished 
Episcopacy in Scotland, and established Presbyterian- 
ism in its place, vainly thinking to overthrow the 
Church of God. For though he forbade the Bishops 
to consecrate any other prelates, under heavy penal- 
ties, they chose to obey God rather than man, and 
have kept up the succession to this day. It is true 
that the Church in Scotland is not established : the 
Bishops and Clergy are poor, and the cathedrals and 
parish churches are in the hands of the Presbyterians : 
but it is more like the Early Church, from thus being 
in a state of affliction and poverty, while a True and 
Living Church of God. 

In England there were seven Bishops who would 
not take the oaths to King William. One of these 
was Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury ; another, the 
great and good Bishop of Bath and Wells, Dr. Ken. 
It is worth noticing, that five of the seven had opposed 
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King James^ and been committed to the Tower, as I 
told you just now. One died before the matter was 
settled ; the others were deprived, and men put into 
their places, who sought to make the Church of Eng- 
land a mere Protestant sect. They were allowed by 
King William to revise the Prayer-book; they pro- 
posed to omit the Athanasian Creed ; to let a Deacon 
read the Absolution (whereas the Catholic Church 
teaches that Priests only have the power of forgiving 
sins in the Name of God) ; and to leave the use of the 
surplice indifferent. Most of the Collects were altered, 
and other changes made ; but, by God's good Provi- 
dence, these alterations were never carried into execu- 
tion. 

But the Bishops who had been deprived, and who 
had made a good confession by their sufferings, 
fell into a sad mistake. They seem to have thought 
that the Church in England had altogether ceased to 
become a Church by taking the oath of allegiance to 
William, and that, therefore, it was their duty to keep 
up a succession of Bishops from themselves. This they 
did ; but, after some time, they were split into two 
parties. The one wished to alter the Prayer-book ; 
the others thought that, all circumstances considered, 
it would be better to leave the Prayer-book alone. 
These divisions weakened the whole body : and in less 
than a hundred years their line of Bishops became ex- 
tinct. They were called " Nonjurors," from refusing 
to take the oaths. The Nonjurors took away the 
best men from our Church ; and there came over the 
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Bithopt and Clergy a kind of cold, dothful spirit, 
which had nearly destroyed it altogether. 

At this time, the words Whig and Tory, which had 
come into use about 1680, began to mean what they 
now do. Whig, and Whiggamore, was the name given 
to the GoTenanters of Scotland, and therefore applied 
to all, who, like them, ]nt>fessed to love *' Civil and 
Religious Liberty ;" that is, who hated the Church and 
Monarchy. Tory was a name of certain robbers in 
Ireland, and was appUed in scorn to those who upheld 
Church and State. The friends of James were called 
Jacobites, from Jacobus, which is the Latin for James* 

In 1691, King William ordered the family of the 
Macdonalds, in Scotland, to be murdered in cold 
blood. Thirty-eight perished : one was a boy of eight 
years only : he fell at the feet of one of the officers, and 
was stabbed while in that posture. Their houses were 
set on fire, and their wives and children left without 
shelter in the midst of a crael winter. This is gene- 
rally called The Mamacab of Glbncob. 

William was very fond of war, and was constantly 
engaged in it on the Continent. There he wasted 
English money, and, what is much sadder, English 
blood, in quarrels in which the nation had no interest, 
to protect foreign Protestants, and to win himself 
glory. The taxes were not sufficient: money was 
borrowed by government, which they have never been 
able since to repay, but on which they have continued 
to pay interest, and this was the beginning of the 
National Dbbt. 
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At length peace was concluded at Ryswick, and for 
all her trouble and money England obtained nothing 
in return^ except that William was acknowledged, by 
Louis XIV. of France, to be King. 

James spent his time in France in a most devout 
and pious manner, and died there, September 16, 1700. 
He was succeeded in his right to the crown by his son 
James, commonly called the Pretender. 

William did not long survive him. His health was 
never strong, and as he was riding from Kensington to 
Hampton Court, his horse fell with him, and broke his 
collar bone. From this accident, trifling in itself, he 
never recovered : he died on the 8th day of March, 
1701. Mary had already been dead more than six 
years. William was a had and cold-hearted man, and 
both in politics and religion did more harm to Eng- 
land than we have yet been able to recover. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

ANNE. 

(From A.D. 1701 to 1714.) 

Th b rightful heir to the crown was James, the son of 
James II.; hut as, in the revolution of 1688, it had been 
declared that he could not succeed, Anne, daughter of 
James II., had the next right to the crown. She was 
married to Prince George of Denmark. 

I may as well here try to answer a question, which, 
at first sight, seems rather puzzling. If James II., you 
may say, was in all right King of England, even after 
the election of William of Orange, then the son of 
James II. must have succeeded his father in that right ; 
and his son, again, must have succeeded him in it. 
Again, if William was an usurper, so must William's 
successor have been, while there was one of the line of 
the Stuarts to sit upon the throne. 

Now the proper answer to this difficulty is as fol- 
lows : The kingdoms of the earth belong to God alone. 
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He has a right to give them to whom He will, to put 
down one family, and to set up another. In doing 
this. He often, as He did in the Revolution, serves 
Himself by wicked men, and allows rebellion to be suc- 
cessful. As we cannot foresee what His Will may be, 
it is our duty at first to resist all insurrection and re- 
bellion as the work of the devil, which it always is. 
But when a family, brought in by wrong means, has 
long and peaceably enjoyed a throne, then we may 
take it for granted that it was God's will to place 
them there, and that we have no right to endeavour to 
disturb them. You may ask, How long a time must 
pass before we can be sure of this ? I cannot tell 
you: it must depend on circumstances. Therefore 
I do not know whether what is usually called the 
" Rebellion of 1745," the last attempt to bring back 
the Stuarts, was a rebellion or not. But this I know, 
that, even were any of the descendants of the Stuarts, 
in the direct male line, alive at the present day, that 
would in no wise alter the right of Queen Victoria, 
whom God long preserve ! to be Queen of England *, 
seeing that if any length of time gives right to a 
throne, certainly the possession of more than a cen- 
tury and a half must do so. 

The history of Anne's reign is little more than a his-* 
tory of European wars. I^uis XIV. was one of the 
most powerful monarchs that ever reigned. It was 
thought necessary that what is called the balance of 
power should be preserved in Europe, so that no one 
kingdom should, grow so powerful as to be enabled to 
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entUve all the rest ; and, therefore, war was dedared 
against France by £nglaod, Holland, and Germany. 
The famous Doke of Marlborough (a great general, 
but a very bad man), was appointed general of the 
allied army, and gained several great victories; of 
which the most celebrated were those of Blenheim, 
Ramilies, Oudenarde, and Malplaqnet. 

Sir George Rooke, sailing to Gibraltar, took that 
strong fortress. If you had seen it, as I have done, 
you would wonder that it ever could have been taken. 
The rock of Gibraltar is a mountain, in the shape of a 
lion lying down, joined to the mainland of Spain by a 
narrow isthmus. There are passages tnit, in all direc* 
tions, through the solid rock, and from these many hun- 
dreds of cannon are pointed down both seawards and 
landwards. Gibraltar is very useful to the English, as 
being the key of the Mediterranean ; but its conquest 
was thought so little of at the time, that Sir George 
Rooke was not even thanked for it. 

In Spain, Charles, the son of the Emperor of Ger^ 
many, having endeavoured to drive Philip V. from 
the throne. Queen Anne thought proper to help him. 
But the English were entirely defeated in the great 
battle of Almanza, in which ten thousand men were 
compelled to surrender. 

During the whole of this reign, there were great con- 
tests between the Whigs and Tories. The ministry 
were at first Whigs ; they brought to pass the union 
between England uid Scotland, whereby, instead of 
having a parliament at Edinburgh, Scotland sent six- 
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teen peers, and forty-five commonerg, to that at West* 
minster. This was not accomplished without great 
opposition, and shortly afterwards the Whig interest 
began to decline. The Duchess ef Marlborough had 
hitherto been the Queen's favourite, and managed her 
at will. Now, Mrs. Masham took her place. Mr. 
Harley, afterwards £arl of Oxford, and Mr. S. John* 
afterwards Lord Bolingbroke, a noted infidel, were 
those who principally busied themselves in turning the 
Whigs out of office. (1708.) At this time. Dr. 
Sacheverell preached a high Tory sermon, on the 
fifth of November, in S. Paul's. For this he was im- 
peached by the Commons at the bar of the House of 
Lords. The trial created great disturbances in Lon- 
don. The Queen went every day as a private spec- 
tator, and the mob used to surround her sedan, crying 
out, " God bless your Majesty and the Church I 
We hope your Majesty is for Dr. Sacheverell !" At 
length the Doctor, by a majority of seventeen, was 
found guilty, forbidden to preach, (the House of Lords 
assuming an episcopal authority to which they had no 
right,) and his sermons were ordered to be burnt by 
the common hangman. Sacheverell, after this, made a 
kind of triumphant progress throughout the kingdom. 
Soon after the Whigs fell, and the Tories came in : 
but the war continued some time longer. At last, a 
treaty was set on foot at Utrecht ; but, as the allies 
hindered its completion, a separate negociation took 
place between France and £ngland, and by this the 
whole affairs of Europe were, for a little time, settled. 
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Cities and provinces were taken from one kingdom, 
and handed oyer to another, and no one seemed to care 
for the happiness of the poor people, thus made over, 
like merchandise, so the ambition of the different kings 
might be satisfied. 

Disputes now broke out between two parties of 
Tories. One was headed by the Earl of Oxford : 
this was in favour of the Protestant succession of the 
house of Brunswick, which had been carried in parlia- 
ment, and by which, on the death of Anne, the crown 
was to go to the descendants of Frederick of Bohemia 
by Elizabeth, daughter of James I. : the other, at the 
head of which was Lord Bolingbroke, was for bringing 
back James III. called the Pretender. All was done that 
could be done by the Tories in general to keep these 
two parties together, and for a time they succeeded. 

In the midst of these disputes. Queen Anne, worn 
out in mind and body, fell dangerously ill. The 
Privy Council met, and took all the necessary steps 
for securing the succession of George. The Queen 
expired, Aug. 1, 1714. 

In this reign a great deal was done for English 
literature. Pope, and Prior, were the most famous 
among the poets : Addison, Sir William Temple, and 
Dr. Arbuthnot, among the prose writers. Swift was 
celebrated in both prose and poetry. And the essays 
which Addison and his friends published in daily 
papers, more especially the Spectator, will last as 
long as the English language. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 
6 E O K 6 E I. 

(A.D. 1714 to 17S7.) 

Gborob, the son of the Elector of Brunswick, and 
his wife Sophia, grand-daughter of James I., succeeded 
according to the Act of Settlement. The Whigs 
were now in power, and they took care to make the 
hest use of it for their own adyantage. The famous 
Addison was made Secretary of State. The Tories 
were out of favour; and you may inuigine that great 
discontents were the consequence. In the first par- 
liament every one who did not agree with the ministry 
was called a Jacobite and a Romanist; so that honest 
men were afiraid to speak their minds. Among other 
violent proceedings, Prior, the poet, was taken into 
custody ; and the Earl of Oxford and the Duke of Or- 
mond impeached of high treason, together with Lord 
Bolingbroke. Oxford was committed to the Tower : 
Bolingbroke escaped to France. 
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At this time, a rebellion was on the point of break- 
ing out in Scotland : and the King showed with whom 
his heart was, by the manner in which he received 
the addresses presented to him on the occasion. That 
from Oxford was treated with contempt; but the 
Scotch Presbyterians and English Dissenters were re- 
ceived with all favour. 

The Earl of Mar, in Scotland, proclaimed James kin^ 
at Castledown : the Duke of Argyle marched against 
him, and there was a battle at Sherriffmuir, near Dum- 
blane, in which both sides claimed the victory. On 
the same day, a body of Jacobites, under the com- 
mand of Mr. Forster, Member for Northumberland, 
were forced to surrender at Preston. These unfor- 
tunate men were treated with severity : the King being 
persuaded by his ministers that it was necessary, in 
order to secure his crown. The noble and amiable 
Earl of Derwentwater, and six other noblemen, being 
put upon their trial, pleaded guilty. All, except one, 
were condemned to be beheaded. Great entreaties 
were made to the ministry to spare their lives, but no 
forgiveness could be obtained. The Earl of Nithsdale, 
one of these noblemen, was so fortunate as to make 
his escape the night before his execution, in a woman's 
dress, sent him by his mother. 

And now I must tell you something of the famous 
South Sea Bubble, as it is called. This was a scheme 
favoured by the government, for trading to the 
South Seas, from which the directors of the compopf 
promised, and greedy merchants believed, that the 
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greatest advantages would arise. Great fortunes were 
made in the course of a few weeks : the stock of the 
company increased to ten times its value ; when, all on 
a sudden^ people found out that they had been de- 
ceived, and thousands of families were ruined. 

The Earl of Oxford had been acquitted, on account 
of a quarrel between the Lords and Commons, in 
which, for once, the latter had to yield. Some time 
afterwards, they impeached, on much better grounds, 
the Earl of Macclesfield, then Lord Chancellor, of high 
crimes and misdemeanours, asserting that bribery and 
corruption were practised in the Court of Chancery. 
This was one of the best contested trials in English 
history : it lasted twenty days, and the Earl was fined 
^30,000. There were, or were said to be, at this time, 
preparations for another rebellion. Bishop Atterbury 
of Rochester was banished for having a share in it : 
and this is the only instance of a similar punishment, 
since the Reformation, being inflicted on a Bishop. 

In the year 1 71 7i the famous Quadruple Alliance, 
between England, France, Germany, and Holland, was 
concluded. This alliance also was undertaken for the 
purpose of preserving the balance of power in Europe. 

I have not much else to tell you about George the 
First's reign, except that he was one of the worst of 
our kings. He kept his wife in prison on a false 
aeeusation many years, and, it was said, had thoughts 
ei allowing the murder of his son. His English sub- 
jects disliked him, and he disliked them ; and would 
not even learn our language. He determined, in 
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1727» to Tiiit Hanorer, and for that puipoae passed 
over into Holland. One nuHning as be was travelling 
in his eoach, he was seized with paralysis, but con- 
tinned* as long as he had Toice, to urge on bis 
attendants, crying out, "To Osnaborgl to Osn«- 
burgl" There he died, on Sunday, the Feast of 
S. Barnabas, and was buried at Hanoyer. 

In this reign the state of the Church was fearful. 
The only thing which was cared for, in making a 
Bishop, was his politics. 

Bishop Hoadley, of Bangor, was a heretic, and Con«- 
vocation was about to pass a censure on him, when 
the government dissolved it; and it has never nnce 
been permitted to transact business. This is a great 
piece of injustice, and must in some way soon be 
remedied. 



CHAPTER XXXIII, 
GEORGE II. 

(From A.D. 1797 to 1760.) 

Gborob II., the son of the late King, came quietly 
to the crown ; he was not so clever a man as his 
father, bnt was in other points much like him. In 
reaUty, the country was governed by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, a man of low birth, who had raised himself to 
great influence. He bribed the House of Commons to 
do what he pleased, and for some time possessed un- 
bounded power. His first great measure was a bill to 
fix a general Excise, that is, a tax on tobacco and 
other articles of a similar kind. But this scheme, 
had it been persisted in, would probably have raised a 
rebellion. 

The Spaniards had committed great enormities on 
unprotected English vessels, and war was accordingly 
declared against them. (a.d. 1739.) Commodore 
Anson sailed round the world, attacking Spanish set- 
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tlements and diips, and was fortunate enough, after 
long waiting for it, to take a Spanish treasure ship, 
worth more than j^dOO,000. 

I am not going to enter into the history of all the 
continental wan which took place. They were under- 
taken to please the King, who cared more for Hanover 
than for England ; they procured us no real advantage, 
cost us the lives of many brave men, and countless 
sums of money. The national debt increased during 
the reign of George II., from fifty- three millions of 
pounds to about one hundred and forty. 

The battle of Dettiqgen, fought in 1743, wherein 
the French were defeated, was the last action at which 
a King of England was present in person. 

The year 1745 is famous for the last attempt made 
in favour of the Stuarts, — an attempt which wanted 
very little to make it successful. Charles Edward, 
generally called the Young Pretender, and the grand- 
son of James II., resolved to make one more effort 
for his father. He landed in Scotland with a few fol- 
lowers; the people of Scotland flocked to him: at 
Perth, James III. was proclaimed King of England 
and Scotland : the army, swelling daily, advanced to 
Edinburgh ; that city, excepting the castle, was taken. 
Sir John Cope offered battle at Preston Pans, a few 
miles from Edinburgh : he was entirely defeated. 
Charles wasted much time by holding a court in Edin- 
burgh ; at last he pressed on, took Carlisle, and ad- 
vanced as far as Derby. Had he pushed on to Lon- 
don, he must, humanly speaking, have succeeded. 
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All was confusion in that city; all the jewels and 
valuables of George II. were embarked on board a 
vessel lying in the Thames, in order to be ready for the 
worst, and it is said that the Duke of Newcastle, then 
prime minister, shut himself up two whole days, to 
determine what he should do. In the meantime, the 
different Scotch chiefs were anxious to return to Scot- 
land, and Charles was obhged to yield. Their retreat 
was very regular, and they abstained from plunder. 
On arriving in Scotland, they began the siege of Stir- 
ling Castle. General Hawley marched towards Fal- 
kirk to relieve the place. Charles advanced to meet 
him, and totally defeated the Hanoverians. 

The Duke of Cumberland now took on himself the 
command of the English forces. Charles retreated : 
and at length the two armies came to an engagement 
on the heath of Culloden, a wild moor some miles to 
the east of Inverness. The battle did not last more 
than half-an-hour : the Scotch were defeated : and the 
Duke of Cumberland was guilty of the most horrible 
cruelties to the wounded and dying. You may still 
see on that wild common the line of graves where the 
brave Highlanders repose. 

The Duke of Cumberland's army, in its marches 
through Scotland, committed great barbarities, burn- 
ing churches, bunting bishops and clergy like vrild 
beasts, and endeavouring to destroy the Scotch 
Church. It was made felony in any Scotch dergymsn 
to read the service to more than three or four persons, 
so that the priests used first to officiate to a small 
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Dumber in one place, then in another ; and there are 
instances of one clergyman reading prayers twenty- 
three different times on the same Sunday. 

Prince Charles Edward made his escape (1746), and 
thirty thousand pounds were offered for taking him 
dead or alive. He wandered for six months, chiefly 
in the wilds of Glengarry, constantly pursued by his 
enemies, and obliged to trust himself, at different 
times, to more than fifty persons. There were many 
of them very poor : but the enormous sums offered by 
government could not prevail on them to betray the 
Prince. 

Once, when he was actually perishing with want, he 
went into the house of a professed Hanoverian, and 
said, " I know that you are attached to my enemies : 
but when the son of your King comes to you for a few 
clothes and a little food, I think that you have honour 
enough not to betray him. Take the rags I now 
wear ; you will restore them, perhaps, to me one day, 
when I shall be seated on the throne of Great Britain." 
The master of the house gave the Prince what he 
wanted, and never mentioned the fact till the danger 
was over. Charles Edward at length made his escape 
in a French privateer, and after having been chased 
by two English men-of-war, landed safely in Brittany. 
The government executed many of the officers of the 
Scotch army : they died with great constancy, glory- 
ing in the cause for which they suffered. 

Still there was war, — war throughout Europe, — war 
in which England engaged to please the King, who 
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cared so littie for his English, and so much for his 
Hanoverian subjects. It was ended by a disgraceful 
treaty at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

But it soon broke out again ; and this time it was 
principally on account of Nova Scotia, in America. 
The most remarkable event was the death of Admiral 
Byng. Minorca, in the Mediterranean, at this time, 
belonged to the English. It was unexpectedly at- 
tacked, and Admiral Byng was sent out to relieve it. 
A French fleet opposed him : he did not engage the 
whole of it, and Minorca was taken. (1757*) There 
seems to have been nothing wrong in Byng's conduct, 
^ut the ministry, enraged at their ill success, were glad 
to have the opportunity of venting their passion on 
him. He was sent home under arrest, put into con- 
finement in Greenwich Hospital while his enemies ex- 
cited public feeling against him, tried by a court- 
martial, and condemned to be shot, for not having 
done all that he could against the enemy. The court, 
however, strongly recommended him to mercy. Many 
efforts were made to save his life, but the ministry 
were determined on blood. He had been for some 
time imprisoned on board a man-of-war at Ports- 
mouth : when the day appointed for his execution was 
come, he was brought on deck, and delivered to his 
iViends a paper, in which he protested his innocence. 
Then he knelt down, and was with difficulty per- 
suaded by his friends to allow a bandage to be tied 
over his eyes : after that he <^ve the signal, and was 
vliot dead instantly. 

A A 
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I haye not yet told yoa anything of the East India 
Company, which fint posseited territory in India in 
1698. It had a monopoly of trading to the East In- 
dies ; that IB, no one who did not belong to it was 
allowed to trade thither. By degrees, the Directors 
levied troops, kept up a large army, and subdued one 
district of India after another. Great iniquities were 
committed by some of its officers, and indeed the whole 
rise of the British empire in India, where so much was 
thought of gaining money, and so little of spreading 
the True Faith, is one oi our great national sins. 

At this time Calcutta, now the capital of India, was 
besieged by a native prince, and taken from the Eng- 
lish. A hundred and forty-six officers and soldiers were 
shut up in the Black Hole, a room of eighteen feet 
square, with two small windows. In that hot climate, 
their sufferings were dreadful, both from burning thirst 
and suffocation. They tried to burst open the door, but 
it opened inwards : then they endeavoured to bribe the 
gaoler to put them in different prisons, but he answered 
that the governor was asleep, and could not be dis- 
turbed. So these wretched men were left, and the 
next morning one hundred and twenty-three were 
found dead. Of the twenty-three who survived, many 
afterwards died of putrid fevers. Colonel, afterwards 
Lord Clive, obtained some great successes at this time 
in India. 

The ministry, till now, had been men who were de- 
termined to please the King, at whatever cost to the 
nation ; so they had allowed him to do as he liked i& 
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defending Hanover, and wasting both men and money 
at his will. But now William Pitt, afterwards Earl of 
Chatham, came into office, though disliked by George 
II., and the war was carried on with much greater 
effect. 

An expedition (17^7) was made against Canada: 
General Wolfe was ordered to undertake the siege of 
Quebec, its capital. A body of Highlanders became 
masters of the heights above the city ; and then Mont- 
calm, the French governor, found it necessary to offer 
battle. It was a most bloody engagement. The 
French general, and the second in oomnumd, were 
soon slain. Wolfe, on the right of his army, received 
a wound in hia wrist. He wrapped a handkerchief 
round it, and advanced at the head of his squadrons 
with fixed bayonets. He was mortally wounded in 
the breast, and sank down in the arms of his soldiers. 
Presently there was a cry, " They run I they run 1" 
''Who runs?" said the dying man. And on being 
told that it was the French, he exclaimed, "I die 
happy." Quebec surrendered. 

This is what the world calls a glorious death : and 
so long as we do not deceive ourselves by thinking it 
for a moment comparable to the patient suffering of 
Martyrs or Confessors, we may join in its praise. 

In the next year, George II., who had attained the 
great age of 779 which none of his predecessors had 
reached, died suddenly, from the bursting of a large 
Uood-vessel in the heart. All I can say of him is, that 
he was not quite so wicked as his father. His son Fre- 
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deride, Priaee oC Wakt, with whom he had been on 
bftd terms, died before him. 

In this reign. Pope and Thomson were the chief 
poets : bat, towards its end, poetry was at a very low 
ebb. Dr. Samnel Johnson was the greatest writer of 
theeentmy. 

As to the Chnreh, its condition was miserable. 
There was litde warmth or heart in its religion : 
churches went to decay, parishes were neglected : and 
of course, IHssenters multiplied. Two brothers of the 
name of Wesley formed a sect, from them called Wes- 
leyan : I believe that at first they intended to do ser- 
vice to the Chureh; but their followers became its 
greatest and most powerful enemies. In the Chureh 
there gradually rose up a set of men, who called them- 
selves Evangelicals, because they said that they alone 
preached the gospel. Their doctrines were much like 
those of the Puritans. They cared little about forms, 
or the Chureh, as a Chureh : but laid so much stress 
on faith, that they in reality shut out good works 
from their Creed. But I believe that their religion, 
defective though it was, was made by God the means 
of preserving the Church from altogether sinking into 
formality. 

Bishop Wilson, however, of Sodor and Man, was a 
prelate of saintly character, and one whose long epis- 
copate, of more than fifty years, would have done 
honour to any Church. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 
GEORGE III. 

SURNAMBD THB GOOD. 

(A.D. 17ffO to 1830.) 

All Englishmen were rejoiced that the new King was 
himself an Englishman ; for George 1. and George II. 
had been bom in Germany. He was only twenty-two 
years of age, and soon made himself exceedingly 
popular^ He married Charlotte, a Princess of the 
house of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, in Germany. 

Mr. Pitt soon after resigned, and was in process of 
time succeeded by the Earl of Bute, a Scotchman, 
who was very unpopular. However the war was car- 
ried on with great success : and when peace was con- 
eluded, in 1763, it was foand that during the last 
seven years, England had gained great part of North 
America, twenty-nine islands, nine cities, and forty 
eastles, had conquered in twelve pitched battles, and 
taken or destroyed a hundred ships of war : and that 

A a2 
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■he had gained about twelve millions of pounds in 
plunder. 

It would be useless to tell you of all the different 
ministries that were formed during this reign. There 
were, in the year 1763, gf^t disturbances about one 
Wilkes, Member of Parliament for Aylesbury, who 
published seditious writings, particularly one, in No. 
46 of a paper called the Norih Briton, wherein he 
asserted that the King, in his speech on opening 
Parliament, had told a deliberate falsehood. He was 
expelled the House of Commons, and outlawed. 

As England had been at great expense during tlie 
war, it was thought fair that her North American 
Colonies should contribute their share. This the 
Americans wickedly resisted, and their spirit towards 
the mother country became worse and worse. It was 
in great measure the fault of England. We were 
right in this dispute: but we had been fearfully 
wrong in not supplying those vast regions with 
Bishops of their own. The thing had been proposed, 
but constantly put off. The colonies were nominally 
under the Bishop of London ; but what could he do 
in taking care of a land so many times larger than 
the whole of England? 

(1768.) Wilkes thought proper to come back to 
England, where he was imprisoned. He was elected 
for Middlesex : a riot took place, the soldiers were 
called out, some persons were slain, and Wilkes pro- 
nounced it ''a horrid massacre." For this he was 
again expelled the House of Commons, to which he 
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was again re-elected. The Commons declared that 
he could not be lawfully returned, and issued a new 
writ. Wilkes was again elected, and the same thing 
twice happened. At length a Colonel Luttrell stood 
against him, and though Wilkes was chosen by an 
immense majority, the House, contrary to all justice, 
pronounced Luttrel the sitting member. 

This quarrel gave rise to another. It had not been 
allowed hitherto to publish the debates of Parliament. 
They were printed, indeed, but only in an underhand 
manner. The House of Commons sent a messenger 
to seize a printer who had published them in this case. 
The printer sent for a constable ; the constable carried 
both parties before the Lord Mayor : the Lord Mayor 
threatened to commit the messenger, if he did not 
find bail. The House of Commons were indignant, 
but finding they must yields they showed their folly, 
by summoning the printer before them for a par- 
ticular day, and then adjourning to the day after 
it. Since that time, the debates have been freely 
published. 

Affairs in America tended more and more to rebel- 
lion : Boston was the principal seat of sedition. Ac- 
cordingly it was declared to be no longer a port, and a 
bill was passed, that in case any murder was committed 
in Massachusetts, the accused person might be sent to 
England for trial. One Dr. Franklin was a great 
instigator of rebellion, and a congress from all the 
States met at Philadelphia, to manage the dispute 
with England. (1775.) 
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War •0011 broke out. In the beltle of finnkor'e 
Hill, the lebeU were defeated, though the lost of the 
royalitte waa the greater. Waahington waa eleeled 
general of the Amencana, who, on the 4th of July, 
1776, proclaimed themsekea an independent people. 
The war went on for lome time with Taiying auccesa; 
but the conquest of the United Statea as they called 
themselves, soon became hopeless. 

(1778.) France acknowledged the independence of 
the Americans, and entered into an alliance with them. 
It waa then proposed to grant all that they had at first 
demanded : the Duke of Richmond intended, when 
the bill for doing so came before the House of Lorda^ 
to propose that we should recognise the United Statea 
aa free. The aged Earl of Chatham, worn out with 
disease, spoke strongly and ^quently against any 
such measure : the Duke answered : Chatham rose to 
reply ; but he fell down in a fit, and shortly after ex- 
pired. Great and deserved hcmour waa done to hia 
memory by the nation. 

The Americans refused to accept the terms offered i 
they thought that with the assistance of the French 
they could soon put an end to the war. But the 
Royalists were eveiywhere successful in the following 
years. At this time, we had no allies, and were 
engaged in war with France, Spain, the United Statea, 
and Holland. 

You have often seen what mischief a foolish fear of 
Romanism has caused. In 1780, some of the laws 
against Roman Catholics were repealed by Parlia- 
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menty and there followed at once most fearful riots in 
London. For more than a week the mob were in 
possession of the city; they set fire to the Fleet 
Prison, the King's Bench, and Newgate; and at 
one time thirty-six fires were to be seen at once. 
Lord George Gordon, who was at the head of these 
riots, was tried and acquitted. 

In the next year, the campaign in America began 
favourably for the Royalists; but Washington, with 
great skill, completely surrounded the army com- 
manded by Lord Cornwallis, and forced him to sur- 
render. This, in reality, put an end to the war : for 
though the King and the ministry had courage to 
carry it on, there was a party at hoiae that disliked it. 
The House of Commons at length voted, that whoever 
advised the King to carry on the American war, was to 
be considered an enemy to his country. Ministers, of 
course, resigned ; and Mr. Fox, the great Whig leader, 
came in. 

A short peace followed; and then Mr. Pitt, to 
whom, under God, we owe the preservation of the 
country during the storm that followed, the second 
son of the Earl of Chatham, succeeded Fox. The 
King, in 1788, was deprived of the right use of his 
mind: there was a dispute as to the Regent. Fox 
said that the Prince of Wales had a right to the office : 
Pitt that it. lay entirely with the Parliament to pro- 
vide a Regent. The latter prevailed, and the regency 
was offered, with certain restrictions, to the Prince of 
Wales : but it pleased God to restore the good King, 
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who went in great pomp to S. Paul's, on S. George's 
Day, 1789, to return thanks. 

At this time broke out that scourge of Ood, the 
French Revolution. You must read the History of 
France for an account of it, I can only tell you that the 
moh seised on the goyemment, abolished religion, and 
finally executed their King and Queen. The blood- 
shed and the cruelties committed during this time, 
show what human nature is when leflfc to itself. There 
were signs in England of a desire among the lower 
class of people to imitate the French : the times were 
very troublous : but Mr. Pitt's courage and firmness 
wero blessed by God in putting down sedition. 

France, now beflmne a republic, was at war with all 
her neighbours, and with England among the rest. 
Her principal general was Napoleon Buonaparte, a 
num of low origin, bom in Corsica. 

Eaghad was, at fast, aataneecMfai agaiast F nice ; 
but in India Lord Gomwallis completely subdued 
Tippoo Saib, a fierce native prinoe, and since that 
time the whole of that great peninsula has in reality 
been ours. 

Napoleon, having obtained the most brilliant suc- 
cesses in Italy, sailed to Egjrpt, which he overran. 
But Admiral Nelson attacked his fleet in Aboukir 
Bay, and entirely defeated it. Napoleon went back to 
France, where he assumed all the power, undor the 
name of First Consul, much as Cromwell had done 
with the title of Lord General. People became tired 
of war : Mr. Pitt was forced to retire, and waa sue- 
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ceeded by Mr. Addington, by whom the peace of 
Amiens was concluded. (1802.) It was a peace, as was 
said at the*time, at which every body rejoiced, but of 
which nobody could be proud. But it did not last 
long, and Mr. Pitt, soon after war was declared, again 
became prime minister. Buonaparte made himself 
Emperor of France, and determined to invade England 
with a great army, and Spain declared war against us. 
The allied French and Spanish fleets sailed for the 
West Indies. Admiral, now made Lord, Nelson, pur- 
sued them. They returned towards Europe ; and on the 
21st of October, 1805, he met them off Cape Trafal- 
gar, in Spain. The allies drew up in a crescent : Nel- 
son formed his ships in two lines, giving the command 
of one to Admiral CoUingwood, and leading the other 
himsdf, in the Victory. He gave out as the signal, 
England expects kvbby man to do his duty : 
the men were in high spirits; and as they were carried 
on by a favourable breeze, remarked how well the 
allied fleet would look at Spithead. Collingwood's line 
was first in action : Nelson ran the Victory between 
two of the enemy's ships, and fought both at once. 
God was pleased to fight for the English ; but, towards 
the end of the engagement. Nelson was mortally 
wounded. He expired just as the last guns were fired 
at the flying enemy. Twenty ships were taken, and 
the allied fleet quite dispersed. This victory prevented 
the invasion. 

Napoleon having conquered the Austrian and Prus- 
sian annies, now attacked Spain and Portugal ; and 
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Jowph Baonapurte was declared King of Spain. The 
Spaniards called in the assistance of England, and this 
gave rise to the Peninsalar war. Before it began, 
Pitt, worn out with cares, had departed this life. Fox 
did not long snrrive his great rival, and was buried 
close to him in Westminster Abbey. 

(1808.) Sir Arthur Wellesley, now the Duke of Wel- 
lington, took the command of the British army in 
Spain, and defeated the French at Yimeira. Sir John 
Moore, who, in time, succeeded, was forced by the 
French to retreat. This he did in a masterly manner, 
to Corunna, where he turned and stood at bay ; he 
obtained a victory over the enemy, but lost his own 
life. (1809.) 

Napoleon pursued his victories in Austria: Sir 
Arthur Wellesley again commanded in Spain, and ob- 
tained a great victory at Talavera, for which he was 
created Lord Wellington. This was the first of a series 
of successes ; they are called the battles of Albuera, 
Fuentes d'Honore, Barossa, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Sala- 
manca ; and they ended in a great victory at Vittoria, 
by which the French were driven out of Spain. 

In 1810, there were great rejoicings in England, it 
being the fiftieth year of George III.'s reign. But ia 
the succeeding year, he was seized with his old malady, 
and was never more able to take part in public life. 
The Prince of Wales became Prince Regent. 

In the year 1812, a quarrel broke out between Eng- 
land and America. Taking advantage of the European 
•ars in which we were engaged, the American troops 
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invaded Lower Canada, whence they were repulsed by 
the courage and loyalty of the French Militia : and in 
the following year, nn English army advanced into the 
United States, took Baltimore, and burnt Washington. 

Napoleon made (1812) an expedition against Rus- 
sia, whence he was forced to retreat with great loss. 
One blow followed another : he was driven back on 
Paris, and at length that city was taken, and he was 
forced to abdicate to Louis XVIII., the rightful heir 
of the throne. Buonaparte was allowed to be the 
Emperor of Elba, a small island in the Mediterranean. 

Then came the Emperor of Russia, the King of 
Prussia, and other allies of England, to meet the 
Prince Regent, by whom they were splendidly enter- 
tained : and, as the continent was in great confusion, in 
the following year (1815), a congress met at Vienna, 
to settle the state of Europe. While they were there. 
Napoleon escaped from Elba, entered France, again 
ascended the throne, and prepared for a final struggle 
with the allies. 

The English, under the Duke of Wellington, and 
the Prussians, under Marshal Blucher, marched into 
Belgium : Napoleon, trusting to that activity which 
had procured him so many victories, determined to 
fall upon them. He drove Blucher from Ligny, and 
attacked Wellington at Quatre Bras, where an inde- 
cisive battle was fought. It was now Napoleon's wish 
to force his way through the British army ; and Wel- 
lington's to keep his ground till the Prussians joined 
him. On the 18th of June, 1815, the French army 
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attacked the English on the plains of Waterloo ; and 
on the event of that day hung the fate of Europe. 
Napoleon did all that man could do, by the fire of his 
.artiUery, the ehaiges of his cuirassiers^ and the rush of 
his immense columns^ to break the squares into which 
the British troops were formed. As night came on, 
the Prussian lines were seen advancing, and Napolecm, 
feeling that it must be now or never, determined on 
one desperate effort. From whatever reason, he did 
not himself lead his life-guards, but gave the com- 
mand to Marshal Ney. The wings of Wellington's 
army came forward a little, and, as the French charged, 
poured in a dreadful fire on the advancing columns ; 
they began to stagger, and then the Duke gave the 
word, " Up, lads, and at them !" By this movement 
the victofy was gained ; the Fr^ch army crumbled up ; 
it was no more a battle, but a rout. Napoleon tried to 
escape to America; but was taken, and sent a prisoner 
to the island of S. Helena, where, some years after, he 
died. Thus ended the long wars of Europe. 

In England, the Prince of Wales had married his 
cousin, the Princess Caroline of Brunswick. Unfor- 
tunately disagreements took place between them ; and 
shortly after the birth of a daughter, the Princess 
Charlotte, they were separated. The little Princess 
grew up the darling of the nation : she was, of course, 
hi^ to the crown, and she married Prince Leopold, 
who is now King of Belgium. But (1817) to the 
great regret of the country, she died in giving birth to 
an infant, that was itself born dead. 
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King George himself died on the 29th of January, 
1820. There was never any difference of opinion as 
to his character. He was a good father, a good mas- 
ter, a good husband, a good king, and a good man. 

At the beginning of this reign, the literature, more 
especially the poetry, of our country, was at alow ebb. 
But about the year 1800, four great poets appeared al« 
most together : Scott, Coleridge, Southey, and Words- 
worth. The three first were hardly less illustrious as 
prose writers : and the romances of Sir Walter Scott, 
generally called the Waverley novels, were never 
equalled, as showing a deep knowledge of human 
mtare, except by Shakspexe. 

In tills irign an end was attempted to be put to the 
slave trade, by v^iich tiuwaands of wretched men were 
yearly caught in Africa, and tent over to the West 
Indian islands, where they were sold Kke beatta. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 
GEORGE IV. 

(From A.D. I8S0 to 1830.) 

Tub Prince of Wales inoceeded his father. At the 
beginning of this reign, a conspiracy (generally called 
the Cato Street conspiracy, because formed in a little 
street of that name) was discovered, in which one 
Thistlewood was the principal leader. The design was 
to murder all the ministry while they were dining to- 
gether. Thistlewood, and four others, were executed : 
a few more transported, and no further vengeance 
taken. 

Next followed a sad event. The Queen, who, since 
her separation, had been living abroad, returned to 
England. The people generally were in her favour, 
and thought her ill used. A report had reached the 
ears of government that her manner of life abroad had 
not been good, and a commission was sent to Milan, 
to inquire into it. On their report, it was determined 
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that the Queen's name should not be inserted in the 
Prayer Book, when George IV . came to the throne ; 
and it was this insult which induced her to return to 
England. A bill of pains and penalties, as it was called, 
was introduced into the House of Lords. Its object 
was to deprive her of her dignity, and to divorce her 
from her husband. During its progress, address after 
address was presented to her: and when the third 
reading was carried by a majority only of nine, and 
ministers gave up the bill, there was a general illumi- 
nation. At the coronation, Queen Caroline endea- 
voured to attend, but care was taken to exclude her, 
and she shortly afterwards died of a broken heart. 

The King visited Ireland and Scotland, and was re- 
ceived with great joy. In Parliament, a great number 
of attacks were made on the Church : and (1828) the 
Test and Corporation acts, which required the recep- 
tion of the Lord's Supper according to the rites of our 
Chureh, in order to qualify a man for office, were abo- 
lished. Next followed the '' Catholic Emancipation " 
Bill, whereby Romanists were permitted, on taking 
certain oaths, to sit in the Houses of Parliament, and 
to enjoy other offices. This bill had been proposed 
more than once in the reign of George III., and he had 
constantly declared that he would never give his con- 
sent to it. Now it passed both houses by a great ma- 
jority, and though the King disapproved it, he allowed 
it to become law. 

George IV. died on the 26tb of June, 1830, and was 
buried at Windsor. 

B b2 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 
WILLIAM IV. 

(From A.D. 1830 to 18370 

As the late King left no children, the crown passed to 
the Duke of Clarence, his next surviving hrother. 
Shortly afterwards, the Tory government, chiefly in 
consequence of the Emancipation Act, fell to pieces : 
and the Whigs coming in, brought forward the cele- 
brated Reform Bill. Its principle, which, at first sight, 
was plausible enough, was this, — that the country was 
not fairly represented ; that many large towns returned 
no members to Parliament : that several villages, with 
only five or six electors, returned two ; that, therefore, 
it would be proper to disfranchise (or deprive of the 
right of sending members) many of the latter, and to 
enfranchise many of the former. On the other hand, 
it was answered, that to throw so much power into 
the hands of the lowest of the people, was a very dan* 
gerous thing : that the voice of the people, far from 
being, as the proverb says, the Voice of God, was too 
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^often the voice of the devil, and that the meaaure waa 
> quite contrary to the constitution. 

Lord John Russell brought it forward in March, 
1831, and the second reading was carried by a majority 
of one only. Parliament was dissolved, that it might 
be seen what the country thought of the bill : when 
it met again, the measure was carried by a large ma- 
jority, and sent up to the House of Lords, where it was 
rejected. The people forthwith showed how little fit 
they were to be entrusted with more power, by break- 
ing out into riots ; at Bristol, the loss of life, and the 
destruction of property, was dreadful. 

In the next year the Reform bill was again brought 
forward, and passed the Commons, as before. As 
there was no chance that it would get through the 
Lords, ministers advised the King to create an im- 
mense body of new peers, who should outvote the 
others. This he refused to do, and they resigned ; 
but as the Tories were not able to carry on the govern- 
ment, he was forced to promise, that if further oppo- 
sition were offered to the bill, he would take the ad- 
vice of his ministers. The greater part of the Peers who 
were opposed to the bill refrained from voting: it 
passed rapidly through the House of Lords, received 
the Royal Assent, and became the law of England. 

The Whig ministry proceeded to rob the Church by 
suppressing a great number of Irish Bishoprics, and 
diverting Church money to other purposes. They were 
driven out for a short time, but then forced their way 
again into office. 
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In the meantime, that remarkable movement had 
arisen in our Church, which has since become the sub- 
ject of so much interest, not only to ourselves, but to 
the whole of Europe; but of whidi this is not the 
place to speak further. 

King William departed this life, in a good old age, 
June 20, 1837, and was succeeded by the only chM of 
the Duke of Kent, the next royal brother, our preaent 
gracious Queen, whom God long preserve, I will end / 

with a table of her descent from E^rt : — 



\ 



K. Egbert 
K. Ethelwolf 
K. Alfred 
K. Edward 
K. Edmund 

K. BtlicAped 

K. Bdmiind Lnonside 

Prince Edward 

Margraret 

Matilda (married K. Henry I.) 

Maude (married Geoffrey Flantacenet) 

Kioff Henry II. 

K. John 

K. Henry III. 

K. Eaward I. 
I 
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K. Edwnrd II. 

I 
K. Edward III. 

Lionel, Duke of Clarence 

Lady PhiUppa (married Edoiimd Mortimer) 

I 
Roger Mortimer 

Lady Ann Mortimer (married Richard Flantagenet, Earl of 
I Cambridge) 

Richard, Duke of York 

Edward IV. 

Elizabetii (married to K. Henry VII.) 

Margaret (married to James IV. of Scotland) 

K. James V. of Scotland 

Mary Queen of Scots 

K. James I. of England 

Elizabeth (married Frederick of Bohemia) 

Sophia 

George I. 

George IT. 

Frederick 

George III. 

Edward, Duke of Kent 

I 
Queen VICTORIA 
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A FEW PLAIN OBSERVATIONS UPON THE RIGH9 

OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT, in a Letter to a Dissenter: suggested 

by the perusal of his Tract, entitled "What is Chrinianity^" 

' Inscribed to the nonconforming poor, by an English Pribst. 6d. 

FOED.— THE GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW ILLUS- 
• TRATED FROM ANCIENT AND MODERN AUTHORS. By the 

Rev. Jamb^ Ford, M.A., late of Oriel College, Oxford. Demy 

8vo., cloth, price lOs. 6d. 

FOBJ).— THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK ILLUSTRATED 

from: ancient and modern authors. Depay 8vo.,j 
cloth, price 108. 6d. — This is a companion volume to the above. 

rOX.— MONKS AND MONASTERIES. 

Beingan Account of English Monachism. By the Rev. SAMUEL 
FOX, M.A., F.S.A. l2mo. doth. Price 5s. 
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ntSEKAN, P.--PROPORTION IN GOTHIC AlKCHI- 

TBCTURB. By the B«v. P. Fa«B»f aw, Principal of Ihc Diocesan 
School, ChiehMttr. 8vo., with plate*, ts. 6d. 

FBEEMAK, E. A.— PRINCIPLES OF CHURCH KES- 
TORATION. By Xowaro A. Frkbmak, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
Coll., Oxford. 8TO., 18. 
PREEMAK, E. A.— A HISTORY OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Large 8vo., 148. , ^ ^ ^ _,_, ^^ .. .. w- «.. 
• •* No one can open his pas:e8 without deriving the greatest benefit 
•ad ln8tniction, both from the largenes8 of his views, and the ability 
with which he sopporta them. His object is * to give in the strictest 
■cnse a history of the science of Architecture as a contribation, how- 
ever small, to the philosophy of art.» We think he has very snccess. 
fdUy accomplished it.**— ChriMiian Remembrancer. 

PBENOH.— PRACTICAL REMARKS ON SOME OF 

THE MINOR ACCESSORIES TO THE SERVICES OP THE 
CHURCH, with Hints on the Preparation of Altar Cloths, Pede 
Clotiis, and other Ecclesiastical Furniture. Addressed to Ladies 
and Churchwardens. By Gilbbrt J. Fauics. Foolscap 8vo. 
with Engravings, price 4s. boards. 

GEESLEY.— PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 

By the Rev. W. ORESLEY, M.A. l2mo. doth. 78. 6d. 

aRESLET. — (New Vol.) PRACTICAL SERMONS. 

7s. 6d. 
These Sermons are intended to provide for the continual modifica- 
tion taking place in habits of thought and feeling, and are suited to 
the particular times in which we live. 

OBE8LEY.— THE THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT 
BRIEFLY CONSIDERED. 3d. 

GBESLEY.— THE REAL DANGER OF THE CHURCH 

OF ENGLAND. Sixth edition. 8vo., Qd. 
GBESLEY.— A SECOND STATEMENT OF THE REAL 

DANGER OF THE CHURCH. Third edition. 8vo., Is. 

GBESLEY.— A THIRD STATEMENT OF THE REAL 
DANGER OF THE CHURCH. New edition. 8vo., is. 

The above three pamphlets are now sold in one vol. Price 28. 6d. 

in a stiff wrapper. 

HAND-BOOK . (A) OF ENGLISH ECCLESIOLOGY. 

By the Ecclesiological late Cambridge Camden Society. in 
Demy ismo., doni, 7b>» or strongly bound in limp Calf and 
interleaved, lOs. 6d. With an Index of Subjects. 

Those persons who have purchased the Hand-book of English Ecde- 
siology, may have the Index on application. 

HEWETT. — THE ARRANGEMENT OF PARISH 
CHURCHES CONSIDERED, in a Paper read before the Cam- 
bridge Architectural Sodety, on February I8. 1848. Bv J w 
HxwBTT, of Trinity College. 8 vo., 6d. '•'•»*. 
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HBWETT.— A BRIEF HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION 

OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF S. PETER, EXETER. 

8yo., sewed, is. 
Bitto with illustrations and Appendix. 8vo., sewed, ss. 6d. 

HIOKES.— DEVOTIONS IN THE ANCIENT WAY 
OF OFFICES, with Psalms, Htmns, and Pratxrs, for every Day 
of the Week, and every Holy Day in the Year. With a Preface. 
By GEORGE HICKES, D.D. Royal 18mo., price 6e. dotb, (re- 
printed Arom the edition of 17170 Morocco, los. 6d. 

HOLINESS IN THE PRIESTS HOUSEHOLD ES- 
SENTIAL TO THE HOLINESS OF THE PARISH. A Plain 
Address to my Household. By a Clsbotman. i8mo. Price 
6d., or 8d. by post. 

HOPWOOD.— CHRIST IN HIS CHURCH. 

A Volume of Plain and Practical Sermons. Preached in ^te 
Parish Church of Worthing, Sussex. By the Rev. HENRT 
HOPWOOD, M.A., Rector of Bothal, Durham. Demy 8vo. 
Price 58. 6d. 

HOPWOOD.--ELISHA*S STAFF IN THE HAND OF 
GEHAZI, and other Sermons. By the Rev. HENRY HOPWOOD, 
M.A. 12mo., cloth, price 28. 6d. 

THE INHERITANCE OF EVIL. A Tale lUustrative of 
the consequences of Marrying with a Wife's Sister. By the Author 
of " Wayfaring Sketches,** and ** Use and Abuse.** Price 38. 6d. 

INSTRUCTIONS, PRAYERS, AND HOLY ASPIRA- 
TIONS FOR AFFLICTED CHRISTIANS. By the Author of 
" The Doctrine of the Cross," and " Devotions for the Sick Room." 
Cloth, 8d. 
ADVBnTi8BicBNT.-r-The great comfort aflbrded to many sorrowiog 

hearts by the *' Devotions for the Sick Room,*' has induced me to put 

/ortii these higheti aspirations of the Saints of Gon. 

IRONS.— ON THE WHOLE DOCTRINE OF FINAL 
CAUSES. A Dissertation in Three Parts, with an Introductory 
Chapter on the Character of Modem Deism. By WILLIAM J. 
IRONS, B.D., Incumbent of Holy Trinity Church, Brompton, 
Middlesex. Demy 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

IRONS.— ON THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
Pauocbiai. LKOTuans. 8vo., 4t. (ML 

IRONS.- ON THE APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. 

Parochial Lsctubbs. Second Series. 48. 6d. 

IRONS.— ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION. 

Being Four Lbctubss oa the Synod— The Diocese— The Parish 
—The Priest. With a Preliminary Essay on the Teaching and 
Priestiy Offices, and Appendices on the Doctrine of Unity and 
the Royal Suprkmact. In Demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
*«« The above Three Series may be had in one volume, price 128. 

IRONS.— SHOULD THE STATE OBLIGE US TO 
EDUCATE } A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord John Russell. 
Demy 8vo., 6d. 
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ZBOirS.— A MANUAL FOR UNBAPTIZED CHIL- 

DRIN, PRBPARATOEY TO BAPTISM. Sd. or Us. per lOO. 

ZB0K8.--A MANUAL FOR UNBAPTIZED ADULTS, 
PRKPABATORY TO THEIR BAPTISM. 9d., or Us. per 100. 

ZBOK&— A MANUAL FOR CHRISTIANS UNCON- 

FIRMBD. PRBPARATORT TO COKFIRBiATION AND COM- 
MUNION. Fifth Edition. Sd., or Us. per 100. 

JOLLT, Bp.— THE CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE IN THE 
EnCHARIST I considered as it Is the doctrine of Holy Scripture, 
embraced bj the Universal Charch of the first and purest times, 
by the Church of Bngiand, and by the Episcopal Church in Scotland. 
By the Right Rev. ALEXANDER JOLLY, D.D., late Bishop of 
Moray, lymo.. cloQi, Seoond Bditlciri, price Ss. 6d. 

JOHNS, B. O.— THE COLLECTS AND CATECHISING 
FOR EVERY SUNDAY AND FESTIVAL THROUGHOUT THE 
YEAR. By the Rev. B. O. JOHNS, Normal Master of S. Mark's 
College, Chelsea. l8mo. 8s. 

70HK8, B. O.— EASY DICTATION LESSONS. In 
Prose and Verse, Original and Selected, is. doth, or is. 6d, 
by post. 

J0HK8, 0. A.— EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON 

THE HISTORICAL PARTS OF THE PENTATEUCH. For the 
Use of Families, National Schools, and the Lower Forms in Gram- 
mar Schools. By the Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A., F.L.S., Head 
Master of the Grammar School, Helston, Cornwall. Demy i Smo. , 
price IS., strongly bound in cloth. 
KEN'S, (Bp.) PRAYERS FOR THE USE OF ALL 

PERSONS II^K) COME TO THE BATHS OF BATH FOR 
CURB. With a life of the Author. By J. H. Mark land, Esq.. 
F.R.S., S.A. New Edition, revised and much enlarged, ^th an 
Engraving oC Bishop Ken's Tomb in Frome Churdiyaid. Fcap. 
8vo. doth, Ss. Od. 
This beaatiftd little volume contains— Hie Bishop's Address to the 

Sidk Person, with Prayers.— Exhortation to the Rich, with Prayers. — 

•Exhortation to the Poor, with Prayers for themselves and those that 

relieve them.— Short Prayers for the Weak, and Thanksgivings for 

those Relieved by the Waters. 

KEN, Bp. — THE PRACTICE OF DIVINE LOVE. 
To which are added Directions for Prayer. A new edition, with 
some acco\mt of the Author. Koyal iSmb., price 28. 

LAW OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH THE LAW OP 
THE LAND. Foolscap 8vo., price 2d. 
This Tract ftmns a suitable oompomion to " The Distbictive Tenets of 

the Orarch of England. By the Rkv. W. GasSbXT, M.A.'* 

LAWSON.—PLAIN AND PRACTICAL SERMONS. 
By G. H. Grav Lawson, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Dilton Marsh 
8vo. doth, i»ice lOs. 6d. 

LETTER UPON THE SUBJECT OF CONFIRMA- 
TION, addressed to the "Little One8'» of his Flock. Bv an 
English Priest. Frtoe 0d. } or 5s. per dozen. • »y an 
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LETTER ON THE SCOTTISH COMMUNION OF- 
FICE. (Reprinted from The English Ckwehwuin, and revised by 
tiieauthor.) With Authorities for the Statements in the Letter»and 
showing the PtiHciple on'which those Statements are founded. 
By a Pribst of thk Church in Scotland. 4d., or 6d. by Post. 

LETTER OF LOVE TO THE BRITISH SOLDIER. 
In a parchment case for the pocket, 3d. or in paper cover, id. 

LONDON PAROCHIAL TRACTS. 

1. Conversion, in Two Parts. Price 2d., Us. per 100. 

2. Be One Again. An Earnest Entreaty from a Qergsrmaa to his 

People to Unite in Public Worship. Price id., 7s. per 100. 

3. The Church a Family j or, a Letter from .a Clergyman to the 

Parishioners upon fheir Blessings and Duties as* Members of 
the Household of God. Price l^d., or lOs. 6d. per lOO. 

4. Advice to Christian Parents. Price id., or 7s. per 100. 

6. The Privilege of Daily Service. Price Id., or 7s. per 100. 

6. The Church Service and Church Music. Price id., or 7s. per 100. 

7. A Few Words to Choristers. Price ^d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 

8. The Mystery of Godliness. Price id., or 7s. per 100. 

9. A Few more Words to Choristers. Price ^d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 

1 0. The Worship of the Body ; being a Few Plain Words about a Plahi 

Duty. Price id., or 7s. per 100. 

11. The Use of Confirmation. Price 2d., or 14s. i>er 100. 

12. On Almsgiving. Price 4d., or 3s. 6d. 

13. The Way to become Rich. Price 2d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 

14. A Popular View of Anglo-Catholicism and Anglo-Catholics. 

Price Id., or 7s. per 100. 
16. On the Reverence we ought to show in the House of God. 

Price 4d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 
16. On Unchastity before Marriage. Price Id., or 7s. per 100. 



• 



A Sermon on the Sacrifice on Easter Day. Turned into English 
from the Anglo- Saxcn of i£lfric, sometime Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Price 2d. 

MARTIN. — CHRISTIAN BURIAL, AND UNCON- 
SECRATED CEMETERIES. A Sermon preached iu the Church 
of S. Martin in the Fields, Liverpool, on the First Sunday after 
Trinity. By the Rev. John Maktin, M.A., of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, and Curate of S. Martin's. Published by 
request. Price 3d., or 4d. by post. 

MASON.— CANON CHANT MANUAL. Being the 
Solemn, Staid, and Euphonious Mode of Chanting the Psalms and 
Canticles, as done in Olden Tlme^, By William Mason, 
Churchwarden of All Sahits' Church, Necton. Price 6d. 

MASTERS'S GUIDE TO THE DAILY PRAYERS OF 
ENGLAND, WALES, AND SCOTLAND. Third Edition. Price 6d. 
'* Et ingressus est in eos spirltus, et vizerunt } et steterunt supo: 
pedes suos, exerdtus nhnis grandis valde." 

MIIL.— FIVE SERMONS ON THE NATURE OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Preached in Advent and Christmas Tide, 1846, 
before the University of Cambridge. By W. H. MILL, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Hebrew at the Universily of Cambridge. 
8vo., cloth. Price 78. 
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MILL. — SERMONS Preached before the Vmversitj oi 
Ctmbridge, on the Fifth of November, 1848, and three Saodays 
foUowinc, on the relation of Chorch and State, oo Ecclesiastical 
lAdependenot» on Edacation, and the invariableneaB of zigiit Doc- 
trioe. Price 6a. Od. 

lfXLI.ABD.— HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE OF- 
FTCE OF CHORISTERS. By the Rer. Jambs Elwin Millard, 
M.A., Head Master of Magdalene College School, Oxford. 28. 6d. 

MILLEB.--TITHES OR HEATHENISM. Reasons for 
not aeeepthig the Tithe Commissinners* Award, most Dutifully 
and Respiectfally submitted to the Queen of England, the Parlia- 
ment, and the People, in a Second Letter to the Right Hon. Sir 
George Ghrey, M.P., Her Majesty's Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. By Chaslks Mills r, M.A., Vicar of Harlow. 6d. 

HONBO.— -PRAYERS, RULES, &c. drawn up for the 
Observance of the Canonical Hours, as well as for Private Use in 
the College of S. Andrew, Harrow Weald. By the Rev. E. Monso. 
On Paper, 2d. 

To the Friends of the Scottish Church and Churchmen in general. 
Third Edition, Reviaed and Enlarged, 

MONTGOMEBT.— THE SCOTTISH CHURCH AND 
THE ENGLISH SCHISMATICS: being Lettsrs on thr Rb. 
CBNT Schism in Scotland. With a Dedicatory Epistle to the 
Right Reverend the Bishop of Glasgow } and a Documentary Ap- 
pendix. By the Rev. ROBERT MONTGOMERY, M.A., Oxon., 
Author of " The Gospel in Advance of the Age," " Luther,*' &c. 3s. 
KoTicK. — The attention of Churchmen is respectfully requested to 
this publication, which all the Scottish Prelates, as well as many of the 
English and American ones, have pronounced to be the most adequate 
exponent of the subject there discussed. 

MONTAGIXE'S, (Bp.) ARTICLES OF INQUIRY PUT 
FORTH AT HIS PRIMARY VISITATION, l638, with « Memoir. 
Foolscap 8vo., 124 pp. IS. 6d. 
NEALU— A HISTORY OF THE HOLY EASTERN 
CHURCH :— A History of the Patriarchate of Alexandria. in 
Six Books. By the Rev. J. M. NEALB, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Warden of Sackville College, East Grinsted. 2 Vols. 
Demy 8vo., price 248. 
Book I. From the Foundation of the Church of Alexandria to the 
Rise of Neatorianism.— Book 11. From the Rise of the Nestorian 
Heresy to the Deposition of Dioscorus and the Great Schism.->Book 
IIL From the Deposition of Dioscorus to the Capture of Alexandria 
by the Saracens.— Book IV. From the Capture of Alexandria by the 
Saracens to the Accession of Saladin as Vizir.— Book V. From the 
Accession of Saladin as Vizir to the First Interference of the Por- 
tuguese.— Book VI. From the First Interference of the Portuguese tn 
the Death of Hlerotheus. b «« «j 

NEALE.— A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 

HISTORY OF THE HOLY EASTERN CHURCH. In Tout 
Books. Book I. Its Geography. II. its Ecclesiology. in rS 
Liturgies. IV. Its Calendars and Office Books. V. Its Contro 
versies and Dogmatic Teaching. Nearly ready, *« ^ontro- 
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NEAU:.— ON PRIVATE DEVOTION IN CHURCHES. 

The Re-introduction of the System of PriTate Devotion in Chorches 
considered in a Letter to the Venerable the President of the 
Cambridge Camden Society, is. 

NEALE.— HIER0L06US ; or, the Chitrch Tourists. 
l2mo. doth. fis. Cheap Edition, in S parts, is. 8d. each. 

NEALE. -SONGS AND BALLADS FOR MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 3d. 

NEALE.— SONGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

3d., or sis. per 100. 
*•* These may also be had, stitched togrether in a neat Wrapper, 

price 6d., or 6s. per dozen. 

OF THE DUE AND LOWLY REVERENCE TO BE 

DONE BY ALL AT THE MENTION OF THE HOLY NAME OF 
JESUS, in time of Divine Service. Price id.^ or 68. fid. per 100. 

THE OFFERTORY THE BEST REMEDY FOR THE 

PRESENT DISTRESS ; or. An Appeal to " the Times," ftc. By 
a Country Rector. 2s. 6d. per hundred, or in packets of twenty- 
five, gd. 

SYDNET (Bishop of). — A LETTER TO HENRY 
OSBORNE, Esq., J.P., of Marshall Mount, lUawarra, on the Pro- 
priety and Necessity of Collections at the Offertory. By the 
Bishop OF Stunbt. Price 4d. 

ORDER FOR COMPLINE, or. Prayers before Bed- 
Time. New Edition, Post 8vo., 4d., in a stiff cover, or 6d. by post. 

OR6A.NS, a Short Account of. Erected in England since 
the Restoration. (Illustrated by numerous Wood-cuts, con- 
sisting of drawings of existing examples and designs for Organ 
Cases, by A. W. Puoin, Esq.) By a Member of the University 
of Cambridge. Fcp. «vo., price 6s. doth. 

PACKER.— SERMONS ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
By the Rev. J. G. Packkr, M.A., Incumbent of S. Peter's, 
Bethnal Green. Price 5s. In the Prest, 

PAGET.— THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. 

Practical Sermons on the Burial Service. By the Re¥. F. E. 
PAGET, M.A., Rector of Elford. ]2mo. doth, As. 6d. 

PAGET.— SERMONS ON DUTIES OF DAILY LIFE. 
Second Edition, ismo., da, 6d. 

PAGET,— SERMONS ON THE SAINTS* DAYS AND 
FESTIVALS OF THE CHURCH. 12mo. doth, 7». 

PAGET.— MEMORANDA PAROCHIALIA ; or, The 

Parish Pbibst's Guidb. Third Edition, printed on writing 
paper, bound in leather, with tuck and podieta. 38. 6d. Double 
size, 68. 

PAGET.— THE IDOLATRY OF COVETOUSNESS. la. 

PAGET.— PRAYERS ON BEHALF OF THE CHURCH 
ANO HER CHILDREN In time of TROUBLE, is. 
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PAafiT.--A FEW PRAYERS, AND A FEW W^ORDS 

ABOUT PRAYER. Sd. A Picket of IS, 88. 

PARISH TRACTS. In 1 toI., price 28. 6d. doth, or in 

■Qparate parts. 

1. Wuiderinff Willie, the Bponeor. Sd. 
9. Dermoty the Unbaptized. sd. 
8. Old Robert Gray. 3d. 

4. Hie Mhiistration of Pablle Baptism of Infgtnts to be used In the 

CSinrch. 4d. 

5. Short and Simple Forms of Family Prayer. 8d. 

6. Short iDStmctions and Devotions for the Sick. Sd. 

7. A Word of Counsel to the Parents of Children attendingr Paro- 

chial Schools. Id. 

8. Little Betsy. A Villa«re Memoir. Sd. 

9. Mabel Brand. A Tale of the Burial Serrice. Sd. 

10. A Plain Sermon respecting Godfathers and Godmothers, id. 

F£ABSALL.^HYMNS OF THE CHURCH, 

Pointed as they are to be Chanted ; together with the Vbrsici.ks, 
LiTANT, Atbanasian Crsbd, Rbsponsks after the Commadtd- 
MBNTS, &c. Set to Music by T. Talus. Revised and arranged 
by Mr. Ps a as all, of Lichfield Cathedral. Small 8vo., cloth. 
Price 2s., with a reduction to clergymen introducing it into 
their churches. 

THE PENITENT'S PATH ; showing the Steps by which he 
may regain Peace in this World, and attain Happiness in the next. 
Compiled from and illustrated by Passages from Holy Scripture 
and the Book of Common Prayer, with appropriate Selections £rom 
Ancient Hymns, Oxford Psalter, and Christian Year. 6d. 

PEREIRA.— TENTATIVA THEOLOGICA. 

Poa P. Antonio Pbrbxra db FiovBaB&o. Translated firom (he 
Original Portugnese, by the Rev. EDWARD H. LANDOM, M.A., 
late of C.C.C., Camb. This celebrated work, written abont the 
year 1760, by the most learned divine whom the Portuguese Church 
has produced, is a general defence of Episcopal Rights against 
mtnuMontane usurpations. It has been translated into almost 
every European language, except English, though publicly burnt 
in Rome. In demy 8vo., cloth, price 98. 

POOLE.— TWELVE PRACTICAL SERMONS on the 
HOLY COMMUNION. By the Rev. G. A. POOLE, M.A.. Rector 
of Welford. ismo., 4s. Od. 

POOLE. — A HISTORY OF ECCLESIASTICAL AR- 
CHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. By the ReV. 6. A. Poolb, M.A. 
Price 12s. 

PEETYMAN. — RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND 
STATE. By J. R. PaETvaiAN, M.A., Vicar of Aylesbury, Bucks. 
Price Is 

PEICHABD.^SERMONS. By the Rev. James Cowlks 
PRrcRARn, M.A., late Vicar of Mitcfaam, and FeUow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Price 4s. 6d. 

PROGRESS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND SINCE 
THE REFORMATION (The). Reprinted with corrections from 
the Ecclesiastic." SmaU 8vo., in a neat wrapper fld-, or doth 9d. 
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PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN'S LIBRARY. 

THE PRACTICE OF DIVINE LOVE; an Exposition upon the Church 
Catechism. To which are added. Directions for Prayer. By 
Bishop Kkn. Price 9d. 

A GUIDE TO THE HOLY COMMUNION 5 or» the Great Duty of 
Frequenting the Christian Sacrifice : with Suitahle Devotions. By- 
Roe rrt NsLSON, Esq. Price 8d. 

A COMPANION FOR THE PENITENT, and for Persons TroaUed in 
Mind. By tbe Rev. John Kittlbwsll. Price 9d. 

PAROCHIAL SERMONS, Preached at S. Giles's, Cripplegate. By 
Bishop Lancelot Andrkwss. Price 3S. 

, DEATH, JUDGMENT, HEAVEN, HELL. Contemplations by 
Bishop Jbrsht Tatlor. Price 9d. 
THE CHRISTIAN MAN A CONTENTED MAN. By Bishop San- 
DSBSON. With a Short Memoir of the Author. Price gd. 

I STEPS TO THE ALTAR; a Manual of Devotions for the Blessed 

Eucharist. By W. E. Scudamorb, M.A. Rector oof Ditchingbam. 

Price 18. doth, as. 6d. morocco. 
THE ART OF CONTENTMENT. By the Author of "The Whole 

DntyofMan.*' Prloels. 6d. 
FOURTEEN MEDITATIONS OF JOHN GERHARD. Now newly 

done into Englis)! by B. G. J. Price 6d. 
A MANUAL OF DEVOTIONS FOR CONFIRMATION AND FIRST 

COMMUNION ; with a Prefatory Address. Price 8d. 

j A SELECTION OF HYMNS FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE USE. 2s., 

I THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN'S MANUAL : Forty Days' Meditations' 
' on the Chief Truths of Religion, as contained in the Chiprch 

Catechism. Price is. 
A COMMENTARY ON THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL PSALMS.' 

Chiefly flrom Ancient Sources. Is., morocco 88. 6d. 

A COLLECTION OF PRIVATE DEVOTIONS FOR THE HOURS OP 
PRAYER, Compiled by John Cosin, DJ)., Bishop of Durham. 
Price Is., calf Ss. 

DAILY EXERCISES. Being Prayers and Meditations for a Fortnight. 
Taken from Homeck's Happy Ascetic. Price 9d. 

THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND DEATH OF OUR EVER^ 

BLESSED SAVIOUR, JESUS CHRIST: with Considerations and 

Disoouxses upon the several parts of the story. Abridged flrom 

Bishop Jkrsmt Taylor, D.D. Price Is. 6d. 

I *«* The above may be bad in Cloth, gilt edges, at 6d. per v<dame 

additionaL 

The following fionn part of the series t 

Learn to Die. [Sotton.] is.—Private Devotions. [Spinckes.] is.fid. — 
The Imitation of Christ. CA Kempis.] i8.~Manoal of Prayer tat, 
the Young. [Ken.] 6d.— The Golden Grove. [Taylor.] gd.— 
life of Ambrose Bonwicke. is.— Life of Bishop Bull. [Nelson.] 
is. 6d.— Companion to the Prayer Book, is.— Selections flrom 
Hooker. [Keble.] is. 0d.^Meditatlons on tbe Eucharist. [Sot. 
ton.] 2s.— Learn to Live. [Sutton.] is. 6d.— Doctrine and- 
DiBcipline of the Church of England. [Heylin.] 8d.— Bishop 
Taylor's Holy Living. 28.— Bishop Taylor's Holy Dying. 2s. — 
Tbe Confessions of S. Augustine. 2s.— Jones' Figurative Lan« 
gnage of Scripture Explained, is. 6d. 
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POPULAR TRACTS, Illustrating the Prajer Book of the 

Charch of Bnf tamd. 

Already publisbed : 

No. L THE BAPTISMAL SERVICES. Second 
Kditlon. Price Id. 

No. n. THE DRESS OF THE CLERGY, with an 
lUostntton. Price sd. 

No. III. THE BURIAL SERVICE. With an Appendix 
OB Modem Burials, MonnmeDts, and Bpit^itas, contaiiiinir Seven 
Desirns for HeadBtones, and an Alphabet for Inscriptions. Price 6d. 

No. IV. THE ORDINATION SERVICES. Price 4d. 

FVSET INCREASED COMMUNIONS. A Sermon. 

By the Rev. E. B. PUSEY, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Ca- 
non of Christ Church, late Fellow of Oriel College. Price 3d. 

PU8ET. — DO ALL TO THE LORD JESUS. A 
Sermon. Published by Request. Price 8s. per 100, for parodiial 
distribution. 
This b«iatiful Address teaches what tite daily life of a Christian 

man should be. 

PUS]EYISM (falacly so called), NOT A POPISH BANE, 
BUT A CATHOLIC ANTIDOTE. By a Priest of the English 
Chorch. Second Edition, enlarged. Price 4d. 

QUESTIONS FOR SELF-EXAMINATION for the Use 
of the Clergy in what Concerns their Sacred Office. Price 6d., 
Rubricated. 

BAWLINS.— WHAT IS TRUTH ? A Sermon preached 
in the Parish Church of S. Anne, Limehouse, on Trinity Sunday, 
June 18th, 1848. Bj R. Rawlzhts, M.A., Curate and Evening 
Lecturer of S. Anne, Jimehouse. Published by request. 6d. 

REASONS (A FEW plain) FOR REMAINING IN THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH, in a Letter to a Friend. Price 4d. 

REFLECTIONS, MEDITATIONS, AND PRAYERS 
(with Gospel Harmony), on the most Holy life and Sacred Pas- 
rton of our Loan Jitsva Carist. Chiefly fh>m Ancient Sources. 
By the Author of ** The Doctrine of the Cross," and ** Devotions 
for the Sick Room." Fcap. svo., limp leather binding, 6s. 

ROMAN (THE) NOT THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
Three Letters to the Editor of the English Churchman. By an 
English Priest. 4d. 

BnSSELL.--OBEDIENCE TO THE CHURCH IN 

THINGS RITUAL. A Sermon, preached in St. James's Church, 
Enfield Highway. By the Rev. J. F. RUSSELL, B.C.L. 8vo., 
price is., 12mo., price 6d. 

RtTSSELL.— ANGLICAN ORDINATIONS VALID. 

A Refatation of certain Statements in the Second and Third 
Chapters of " The Validity of Anglican Ordinations Examined 
By the Very Reverend Peter Richard Kenrick, V.G." Bv thA 
Rev. J. F. RUSSELL, B,C.L. Price is., or is. 4d. post free. 
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BUS8ELL.— THE JUDGMENT OP THE ANGLICAN 
CHURCH (Posterior to the Reformation) on the Safficiency of 
Holy Scripture, and the Authority of the Holy Catholic Chan^ in 
matters of Faith ; as contained in her authorized Formularies, and 
lUastrated by the Writings of her elder Masters and Doctors. 
With an Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. By the Rev. J. F. 
RUSSELL, B.C.L. 8yo., doth, 108. 6d. 

SEARS' CHEAP SCRIPTURE PRINTS, suitable for Cot- 
tages, Schools, Nurseries, Rewards, &c. A Series of Twelre, 
representingr the Principal Events in the Life of Oor Saviour. In 
Parts coDtainia? Four Prints, price 6d. each Part; coloured, is. 
These Prhits are kept in cheap Frames for Schools, Cottages, 
Nurseries, &c. 

SERMONS FOR SUNDAYS, FESTIVALS, PASTS, AND 

other Liturgical Occasions. Edited by the Rbv. Alxzanobb 
Watson, M.A., Curate of St. John's, Cheltenham. 

The First Srries, complete in One Volume, contains Thirty-six 
Original Sermons, and may be had in Six Parts, price One Shilling 
each, or bound in doth, price 7s. 6d. 

The Second Series contains Sermons for ktrry Sunday and 
Holy Day in the Church's Year. It may be had in Eighteen Parts, 
price is. each, or in 3 vols, doth, price 7s. 6d. each. 

The Third Series, complete in One Volume, contains Thirty-two 
Sermons, illustrating some Occasional Offices of the Book of 
Common Prayer, may be had in Six Parts, price is. eadi, or bound in 
clotii, price 7s. 6d. 

All Three Series are also kept, bound uniformly in half-calf, cloth 
sides, I OS. ; whole calf, lis. j calf extra, 12s. per Yolume. 

SERMONS FOR THE PEOPI.E. Price Id. 

No. I. Christ and the Common People. — II. The Lost Sheep. — III. 
The Piece of Silver.— IV. The Prodigal's Sin.— V. The Prodigal's Re- 
pentance.— VI. The Prodigal's Pardon.— VII. Blessed are tiie Poor in 
Spirit.— VIII. Blessed are the Meek.— IX. Blessed are they that Mourn. 
— X. Blessed are they that do Hunger and Thirst after Righteousness. 
—XI. Blessed are the Merdful.-— XII. Blessed are the Pure in Heart. 
— XIII. Blessed are the Peacemakers. — XIV. Christ's Parable of ttie 
Sower.— XV. Christ's Parable of the Candle of the GospeL— XVI. 
Christ's Parable of the Seed Growing Secretly. — ^XVIl. Christ's 
Parable of the Tares. 

This Series has been commenced with a view of supplying clergy, 
men with discourses which they may place in the hands of those of 
their parishioners who do not frequent their parish church. Sold in 
packets of 25 for Is. Od. ; 50 for 3s. By post 6d. extra. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN THE PARISH CHURCH 
OF S. ANDREW, CLIFTON. By Gborob Bundle Prynne, 
late Curate of Clifton, Incumbent of Par. Demy 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

SELECTION FROM THE OLD AND NEW VERSION 
OF TH£ PSALMS } to which are added, A Few Hymns, chiefly 
Ancient as used at Christ Church, Albany Street, Regent's Park. 
Demy l8mo. Price Is. 6d. cloth. 

SHORT SERVICES FOR ADVENT, as used in S. An- 
drew's College, Harrow Weald. Price 2d., by poet 3d. 
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SHORT SERVICE FOR FIRST COMMUNION, as used 

in 8. Andrew's CoUece, Hanrow Weald. Price ad., by post 3d. 
SHORT DEVOTIONAL SERVICE FOR LENT. By 
an Enousb Paisar. Prtee 0d. 

BIOTH, a— GOD'S THREATENINGS FOR OUR SINS. 

A Sermon preached on Sunday, October llth, the Ei|rhteenth 
Sonday after Wnity \ with a Preface, on the present Spiritoal Con. 
dJtlon of the Manufacturing Districu. By the Rer. CHARLES 
FELTON SMITH, B.A., of Queen's College, Cambridge; Incom- 
bent of Pendlebnry, near Mandicster, and Domestic Chaptein to 
the Right Hon. Lord Visooant Combcrmere. 9ro. Price is. 

SMITH, C— SERMONS PREACHED IN HOLY W££K, 

and at other Seasons of the Church. l2mo. doth, 68. 

SIATTH, B.— THE CHURCH CATECHISM ILLUS- 
TRATED BY PASSAGES FROM THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. By the Rev. ROWLAND SMITH, M Jk., formerly of 
S. John's Coll., Oxford. In stiff cover, price 4d., or 6d. by post. 

THE SPONSOR'S DUTY. On thin card, price 2s. 6d. 
per too. This Card is printed at a cheap rate, to enable Clergyman 
to present one to every Sponsor, pointing out the Duties of the 
Office and the R^^ister of the Child's BafrfCism. 

BTEETTON.— THE ACTS OF SAINT MARY MAG- 
DALENE CONSIDERED, in a Series of Discourses, as Illostrating: 
certain Important Points of Doctrine. By the Rev. Hbnkt 
Strbtton, M.A., Magdalene Hall, Oxford, Perpetual Curate of 
Hixon, Diocese of Li^field. Price lOs. 6d. 
" We have been highly gratified by the tone of all that we have read 

of the work, and especially with its cordial and uumistakeable spirit of 

attachment to the Church of England." — English Review, 

THEOLOGIAN AND ECCLESIASTIC. 

A Magazine relating to the Al&irs of the Church, Education, &c. 
In Monthly Parts, price is. 6d. 
The range at sntiiects which this Magazine is intended to embrace, 

will appear from the Titie chosen j and the rule on which it is con- 

dncted, is that of setting forth the distinctive principles of the Church 

boldly and uncompromisingly, with as littie reference as possible to 

those who may be supposed to differ. 
Vols. I., II., HI., lY., v., YL, and YII., including Parts I. to XLII. 

with TiUes and Indexes, are now ready, lOs. 6d. each, bound in doth. 

FOUR-PAGE TRACTS, suited also for Tract Covers. 

1 . Scripture Rules for Hc^ Living.-— 3. Baptism and Registration. 
— S. George Herbert.— 4. Dreamland.— 5. Songs for Labourers. — 
6. Plain Directions for Prayer, with a fiew Forms.^7. Reasons fc^r 
Daily Service.— 8. Easter Scmgs.— p. The Good Shq^herd. — lo. 
Morning and Evenhog Hymns.— 11. A Few Reasons for Keeping 
the Fasts and Festivals.— is. The Church Calendar. Price ss. fid. 

in packets of 60. 

TWO SERMONS Preached at the First Anniversary of the 
Consecration of the Rebuilt Church of S. Klcholas, Kemerton. on 
Thursday, October 19. 1848. By Sir Gkohok Pkkvost, Bart 
M.A., Perpetual Curate of Stinchcombe : and C. E. Kbnnawat' 
M.A., Yicar of Campdeo. Price 4d., for parochial distribution ' 
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WALCOTT.— AN ORDER OF PSALMS. 

^elected from the New Version of the Psalter, thai may Be 
ibllowed in Parish Choirs» and places where they sing:, on all 
Sundays and Holy Days and Evens ohsenred in the . Church of 
England. By the Rev. MACKENZIE WALCOTT, M.A., Curate 
of S. Margaret's, Westminster. On a Sheet, price 2d. 

WALOOTT.—WESTMINSTER, Memorials of the City, 
its Palaces, Whitehall, Parish Cliurches, Wbrtiaies, S. Peter*s Col- 
lege, the Streets, Modern Buildings, and Ancieut Institutions. 
Demy 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, with Illustrations. Us. 

WATSON.— THE DEVOUT CHURCHMAN ; or, Daily 

Meditations from Advent to the Close of the Christian Year. 

Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER WATSON. In 2 Vols. Price 15s. 

*' This work foUows the order and arrangement of the Church's 

year, and is of tof. eminentiy practical character. We can cordially 

recommend it to the Clergry as a most useful bbolc fbr tiie private r^ul- 

ing and instruction of their parishioners." — English Churehman. 

WATSON.— SEVEN SAYINGS ON THE CROSS ; or, 

The Dying Christ, our Prophet, Priest, and King. Being a Series 
of Sermons preached in St. John's Church, CheltenhanCi, in the 
Holy Week, 1847. By the Rev. ALBXANOsa Watson, M.A., 
Curate of the Church. 8vo. cloth, price 68. 

WATSON.— THE PEOPLE, EDUCATION, AND THE 
CHURCH. A Letter to the Right Rbv. thb Lord Bishop of 
ExBTBR, occasioned hy a Letter of the Rev. W. P. Hook, D.D., 
to the Right Rbv. thb Lord Bishop of St. David's. Reduced 
to is. 
** An elaborate examination of the whole subject. We recommend 

itespedalty to such of our readers who take an active interest in the 

education of the Poor." — Bngtiah Churchman. 

WEBB.— SKETCHES OF CONTINENTAL ECCLE- 

SIOLOGY.^Eqclesiological Notes in Belgium, the Rhenish Pro- 
vinces, Bavaria, Tyrol, Lombardy, Tuscany, the Papal States, and 
Piedmont. By the Rev. Bbnjamin Wbbb, M.A., of Ttinity CkA- 
lege. Cambridge. Demy 8vo., price 168* 

WHEELEB.-— SERMONS preached in the Parish Clrarchefl 
of Old and New Shoreham, Sussex. By Wm. Wbbblbr, B.D., 
Vicar. Price lOs. 6d. 

WOODWAED.^DEMONIACAL POSSESSION; its Na- 

tiue and Cessation. A Prize Essay. By the Rev. Tb4)mas 

Woodward, M.A., Formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin }. 

Curate Assistant of Fethard, in the Diocese of CasheL Demy 

, 8vo , price 2s. 

WEAY. — THE MORAL CONSEQUENCES OF A 
FALSE FAITH. A Sermon preached at the Church of 6. Martin's 
in the fields, Liverpool, on Sunday, the 5th of November, 1848. 
By the Rev. Cbcil What, M.A. Published at the request of the 
Congregation. Demy 8vo., 6d. 

WEAY.— CATHOLIC REASONS POR REJECTING 

THE MODERN PRETENSIONS AND DOCTRINES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ROME. Fourth Thousand. 9d., or Us* periiOOk > 
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Congresational aiib €ioit 

FOR THS UBS OP THE XN6L1SH CHURCH. 



8ic ynXtcr; or* psalms of fiabis. 

VolBted w thef are to be rang in Chnrdies, and diTided nnd ar- 
nngcd In line* to SIxty-MTen of the Ancient Chants at Tones of the 
Cburcii. with a view to general oongregatianal singing. Each Psalm 
Is preceded by one or more appropxiate Chants. Price Ss. A spectmen 
Copy b/ post, Ss. 6d. 

Companion to tlie Pnlter. 

Sixtp-Bctcn Undent CI^Bntt or tlonco of ^ C^mtci^* 

Anranged in modem notation, and in foor parti for the use of ClKylr, 
Congre^HtfonaU and Acoompanyist j with an explanatory dissertation 
on the oooBtraction, right accent, and proper use of the Ancient 
Tones. Price is., or lOs. Od. per dozen. A Copy by Post, is. 9d. 

fSii Ganticin, 1|smns, anO CrttV 

Used in Morning and Evening Prayer, set forth and divided to the 
Ancient Tones of the Charch. Each one preceded by a Chant in four 
parts for the use of Choir, Congregation, and Accompanyist. Price 
Od., or jffs per 100. A Copy by Post, 8d. 

8c Snuii in ;f onr ^rto, 

vnOx Orffltn Accompaniment, founded upon the Andent Melody in 
the Samm Antiphonal, and need in places where there were QoIks 
during the time of Elinl>edi, and in sabseqnent reigns. Price Ss. 

Ibi^ons anTf SSeiticfO for CS^vxi^ (!D|Kilrs, 

- Containing Seventy sdect pieces by the finest Composers, and soited 
for every Sonday and Festival thronghoat the year ; with Organ Ac 
compankaent. In a handsome 4to. volume, sis. dotii. The M ambers 
may also be had separately. 

Iftntl^cniB BxCO Scrbicts. 

Second Series, oniform with the above. 

llils volome contains several fine and scarce compositions, bj 

Palestrlna, Mareuzio, Nanlno, &c. } suited to the great Church Sea. 

sons, commencing with Advent: also aTe Deum, JubUato^ Magnificat, 

and Nunc Dimittb, hitherto unknown in this country. 4to. 18s. cloth . 

TEsasQ IKttt^nno for i^ CD^nrc^ iFcotifialo. 

Price 4s. 

aEtttroits atttLpkia to t^i conroc of t^c ICccIcoCastical Hear. 

me music selected from Andent Ritual Sources, and harmonized 
eitlier for unison or four voices. Price 68. * 
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MUSICAL WORKS 

XDITKD AND ARRANOKD BT 

HENRY JOHN GAUNTLETT, Mus. Doc. 



]Entroits5 or ^rose ll^mns. 

Selected from the Authorised Venicm of the Fsalms ia the Holy 
Bible, set to Plain Tunes or Chant Melodies, and arranged in four 
parts suitable for congregational singing. 

Treble, Alto, Tenor, and Bass Parts with words, each 6d., or 408'. 
per 100. The Organ Part for accompaniment, 2s. 

11 Stlection ftom t^e ^ttirt psalter, 

Being the Psalms according to the Use of the Book of Common 
Prayer, set forth and arranged to upwards of five hundred Chants ; 
each Psalm having its Chants descriptive of the emotive character of 
the words, and divided somewhat after the manner suggested by Bishop 
Horsley. 

This work is handsomely printed in large type and bold music note, 
and is published in separate Psalters, each being complete with words 
and music. 

. 1. The Psalter with the Treble Part.— a. The Psalter with the Alto 
Part— 3. The Psalter with the Tenor Part.— 4. The Psalter with the 
Bass Part.— 6. The Psalter with the parts compressed, for accompani- 
ment. 

Anff of which map be hadstngly, 

THE SELECTION, 2s. 6d. each Vocal Part. The Organ Part, with 
words, 68. 

In the Prut. 

Containing upwards of 309 Melodies for Metrical Hymns,.8uited for 
Congregational use, with Organ Accompaniments. 

THE TUNES ARE ADAPTED TO EVERY MEASURE IN USE. 



FOR YOUNQ PERSONS. 

ADAMS.— CRESSIN6HAM; oh, THE MISSIONARY. 
By Cbarlottv PRiaciLUi Adams. FooteeapSvo., dotti, 2s. 
" Those who have read the twenty-eighth chapter of Georfe Her. 
bert*s CovNTBT Parson, entitled * The Parson in Contempt,' or Bar- 
nahas Oley's * Apology for the Clergy/ in his preface to it, wlU feel 
interested in Crsssinoram." — Oentteman*» Mag, 

ANNALS OF VIRGIN SAINTS. 

Selected botti ttom Primitiye and MedisBval Times. By a Prikst 
of the Church of England. In cloth, 7s. Od. Also, elegantly boond, 
for Ihresents, price SSs. 6d. 

ANASTATIC SKETCHES. No8. 1, to VIII. price Is. each. 

BIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH DIVINES. Smted for 
Lending Llbraxica, School Prizes, &dc. In Parts, stitched in neat 
wrappen. I. The Life of Bishop Andrewes. is. — ^11. The Ufe of 
Dr. Hammond, is.— III. The Ufe of Bishop Bull. 9d.— IV. Tbe 
Life of Bishop Wilson, is.— V. The Life of Jones of Nayland. Qd. 

BOODLE.— WAYS OF OVERCOMING TEMPTATION: 
with a Form of Self^Examination and Prayers. By the Rev. R. 
GsoKOB Boodle, M.A., late Vicar of Compton Dando, Somerset : 
now Chaplain to the Bish<q> of Australia. New edition, demy 
isroo., price 4d. In stifF paper, Od. in cioth. 

CHAPTERS ON DEACONS. By the Author of ** Hymns 
and Scenes of Childbood.*' Nearly ready. 

CHARI.TON.— THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR SYSTEMATICALLY AND PRACTICALLY AR. 
RANGED ; with Examination Paper and Appendix. By Samubi. 
Charlton, BJI., of S. John's College, Cambridge. In 18mo. 
price is. 0d. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S CHAMBER COMPANION. Con- 
taining Verses, with appropriate passages from Scripture, for the 
time of dressfaog and undressing. Cloth, u. fid. ; Morocco, Sa. fid. 

CHRISTMAS EVE AND OTHER POEMS. By Mrs. 
CuTBBSKT Oblbbab, Atithor of *' Harry and Walter, or, the 
Church Spire}" " Cecily Donne," '* Cinderella, a Fairy Tale In 
Verse,'* &c. Demy iSmo. doth, is. 

CHURCHMAN'S COMPANION (THE) 

A Monthly Magazine, Price fid., is carefully edited, and adapted 
for general reading for all classes. It containB a great Tariety of 
Instructive and Amusing natter :— Biography, Tsles, Essays, Ex. 
planations of the Church Services and Seasons, Bible lUustra. 
tions. Natural History, Anecdotes, Foelty, &c. Vols. I. and II. 
strongly bound and cut edges, price as. Qd. each. Vols. III., IV.» 
and v., ss. Od. each, wii^ an aUowanoe to the Cleigy for Lending 
Libraries. 

Vol. III. has been reprinted, and may now be 
had, price 3s. 6d. 

CLAVIS BOTANICA. A Key to the Study of Botany ; on 
the System arranged by Linnaus. Fourth Editicm, in post 34mo 
elegantly printed on tinted paper, with Coloured Frontispiece, is! 
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A COLLECTION OF PRIVATE DEVOTIONS for the 

Hours of Prayer. Composed by John Co9lir» D.D., Bishop of 
Durham. Price Is. 

[ COOKEBT.— THE FINCHLEY MANUALS OF IN- 
DUSTRY. No. I. COOKING ; or, Practi|»a »od Economical Train- 

I ing for those vho are to be Servants, W|vm, or Mothers. Manage-^ 

i ment of the Kitchen, Plain Cooking, J^ead-making, Baking, 

I Brewing, Pickling, &c. Prepared fortheVse of the Naticmal and 

Industrial Schools of the Holy Trinity, at Finchley. Price is. 6d« 
Other Manual§ are in preparation. 

, For the use of pupils an edition is prqmring from the same type, 

I strongly bound, price 8d. ; with an allowance to Schools. 

' DAY'S PLEASURE (A). By the Author of " Susan 

, Carter/' " The Secret," &c. Price 4d. 

, DROP IN THE OCEAN ; or, the Little Wreath of Fancy. 

J By AoNKS and Bkssib. is. 

I ENTHUSIASM NOT RELIGION. 

I A Tale. By the late M. A. C. Foolscap 8vo., doth, price as, Gd. . 

I ** This is a remarkable little book, in more points of view than one, 

, Tt is remarkable as the production of a very young person, whose 
mind seems to have acquired a growth far beyond its years, and to 
have seized upon sound rdigious opinions, even in deep mattersa 
without effort." — Monmouth Beacon, 

PLOWiai.— TALES OF FAITH AND PROVIDENCE. 
By the Rev. W. B. Fi.owbr, B.A., One of the Classical Masters, 
of Christ's Hospital. Price 2«. 
These Tales may be had, price ss., in a packet for Rewards. 

FORM OF SELF-EXAMINATION, with a Few DirectioDS. 
for Daily Use. ByF. H.M. Price 3d., or 2ls. per 100. 

rOtTQUE.— ASLAUGA AND HER KNIGHT. 

An AUegrory. From the Grerman of the Baron de la Motte Fouqu6« 
A new Translation. In ]8mo. doth, price Is. 6d. 

GBESXiEY.— CLEMENT WALTON ; or, the English 

Citizen. By the Rev. W. GRESLEY, M.A. 12mo. cloth, 38. 6d. 

Cheap edition is. 8d. 
GBESLET.— THE SIEGE OF LICHFIELD. 

12mo, cloth, 48. Cheap edition is. 8d. 
GBESXiEV.— CHARLES LEVER; the Man of th«^ 

Nineteenth Century. l2mo. cloth, as. Gd. Cheap edition, 18. 8d. 

GRESLEV.— THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 

A Tale illustrative of the English Reformatton. l9axo. doth, 48.. 

Cheap edition 2s. 
GRESXiEir.— CHURCH CLAVERING ; or, the School- 

master. l2mo. doth, 4s. Cheap edition, as. 

GRESLET.— CONISTON HALL ; ot, the Jacohites. An 

Historical Tale. New edition in the press. 
GBE8LEY.— TREATISE ON THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

Containing Ronarks on its History, Theory, Peculiarities ; the . 
Objections of Romanists and Dissenters; its Practical Defects; 
its Present Position; its Future Prospects; and the Duties of its 
Members, ismo., is. 
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aBSSLET.— FRANK'S FIRST TRIP TO TUB CON- 
TINENT. ISmo. doth, 4S. 0d. C!he«p edition, 8t. 

GBE8LET.— BERNARD LESLIE. 

A Tale of the Laat Ten Years. 1 Smo. cloth, 4b. 6d. 

H£TGAT£.~WILLIAM BLAKE; or, thb Bnolish 
Fasmbr. By the Rer. W. E. Hbtoatb. Author of ** Frobatio 
Clerica*' and '* Godfrey Davenant." Fcp. 8vo. doth, price Ss. 6d. 

HONOR DELAFONT; or, the Mother's Prayer. 
Madi will be learnt from this interesting history of a life which 
presents the result of the blessings to be derived from the rig^t and 
constant ose of the services of the Church. 6d. 

HOPWOOD.— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Carefally compiled ; indadin^ the 
Latest Discoveries, and a Chapter on Ecdesiastical Geogtaphr. 
By the Rev. HENRY HOPWOOD, M.A. With a Map ooloared 
to show the Christian, Heathen, and Mahometan Ck>jantries, 
EngUsh Possessions, &c. Price 2s. Gd. 

HINTS ON ORNAMENTAL NEEDLEWORK, 

as applied to Ecdesiastical Porposes. Piintedin square l6mo. with 
numerous Engravings. Price Ss. 

HAWKEB.— ECHOES FROM OLD CORNWALL. 
By the Rev. R. S. HAWKER, M.A., Vicar of Morwenstow. 
Handsomely printed In Post 8vo., price 48., bound in doth. 

HYMNS AND SCENES OF CHILDHOOD; or, a 
Sponsor's Gift. Third Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 

ISLAND OF LIBERTY. By the Author of "Theodore, 
his Brother, and Sisters." Fcap. 8vo., price 28. 6d., stiiT cover. 
The derign of tills work is to expose the fallacy of " Equality ** and 
*' Community,*' without religious and political government. 

JENKINS. — SYNCHRONISTICAL OR COTEMPO- 

RARY ANNALS OF THE KINGS AND PROPHETS OP ISRAEL 
AND JUDAH, and of the Kings of Syria, Assyria, Babylon, and 
Egypt, mentioned in the Scriptures. By W. J. JENKINS, M.A., 
Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford, Assistant Curate of S. Qeorgc% 
Ramsgate. Demy 4to., price 5s. 

KILVERT.—HOME DISCIPLINE ; or, Thoughts on 

THB Origin and Exbbgisb of Domestic Authority. With an 

Appendix. By ADELAIDE S. KIL VERT. New Edition. ]2mo. 

cloth. 3s. 6d. 
" LAST NIGHT I LAY A SLEEPING.^' A Christmas 

Carol. By the Author of the " Island Choir.*' Music Ccnnposed 

by H. J. Gauntlett, Itf us. Doc. Price is. 
LORAINE.— LAYS OF ISRAEL ; or, Tales of the Temple 
. and the Cross. By AMELIA M. LORAINE. In Fcap. 87o., neatly 

bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d., morocco, 6s. 
THE MAIDEN AUNT'S TALES. A Handsome Present. 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, with an Engraving, price 4s. 6d. . 
. " The Moral of the whole is the happy inflaence of a mind sanctified 
by religion, on the less perfect characters with which it is brouebt intn 
contBict.**— John Bull. s^^uiio 
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MANOIN.— AN OUTLINE OP THE CONSTITU- 
. TION AXD HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. In Question and 
Answer, adapted for Schools. By the Rev. S. W. Manoin, B.A., 
Cnrate of Bathwick. Price 4d. 

MANUAL FOR COMMUNICANTS. 

Being: an Assistant to a Devont and Worthy Reception of THE 
LORD'S SUPPER. Compiled from Catholic Sources. By a 
I^arish Priest. BeautiftiUy rubricated and bound, in morocco, 
Is. 6d.; roan, Is. ; paper cover, Qd. An edition for aged persons 
in large type, 6d., bound in doth. 
** Of this M anual it is high praise to say, that it will sttuid well with 
the best which we have.*' — Christian Remembrancer, 

MONEO.— THE DARK RIVER. An AUegory. By the 
Rev. EowARu Monro, Perpetual Curate of Harrow Weald. New 
Edition now ready. 12mo. cloth, 28. 6d. ; Cheap Edition, is. 

MTONRO.— THE VAST ARMY. An AUegory. 12mo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MONRO.— THE COMBATANTS. An, AUegory. 12mo. 
doth, 28. 6d. 

MONRO.— THE REVELLERS.— MIDNIGHT SEA.— 

THE WANDERER. 2s. 6d. 

MONRO.— A TABULAR VIEW OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY, with Collateral Events. Price is. 

MORNING AND EVENING EXERCISES FOR BE- 
GINNERS. A Form of Daily Prayer: with a Short Form Of 
Daily Examination of the Conscience. Compiled by a Clergyman. 
Price 2d., or ]4s. per hundred. 

MORRISON.— THE CREED AS EXTERNALLY SET 

FORTH AND ENFORCED BY THE CHURCH CALENDAR. 
By the Rev. A. J. W. MORRISON, M.A., Curate of S. lUogan, 
Cornwall. On a large sheet, for the use of Schools, price 4d., or 
0d. by post. 

NEALE.— LAYS AND LEGENDS OF THE CHURCH 
IN ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A. 12mo., cloth, 
Ss.6d. 

NEALE.— STORIES OF THE CRUSADES. 

De Helliogley and the Crusade of S. Louis. Comprising an Histo- 
rical View of the Period. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A. With 
Frdtotisptece by SsLoirs, and Two Plans. l2mo. doth, 38. Gd. ; 
half bound hi morocco, 58. 

NEALE.— DUCHENIER, or the Revolt of La Vendue. 
l2mo. cloth, uniform with Uie above, price 48. 6d.j half bound in 
morocco, 6s. 

PAGET.— SURSUM CORDA: AIDS TO PRIVATE 

DE VOTl ON. Behig a Body of Prayers collected firom the Writings 

of English Churchmen. Compiled and arranged by FRANCIS 

. £. PAGET, M.A. In Two Parts, square 24mo., Bordered Pages, 

. and Beautiful Frontispiece, price ss., or in Plain Morocco 78. od. } 

for presents, Morocco Extra lOs. 6d., or Antique Morocco 228. 6di 
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PAOST.— THE CHRISrnAK*S DAT. 

By the Rev. P. B. PAGBT, HJL Nsw BsinOK.' In •qu0re94mo, 
wUk bord0Md pttge; mnd FronUtgpiseefrom Ooerhetk, Pilot Sa. 6d. 
<doth. (b. moroooo. Antique moiocoo, 21s. 

PAGET.— MILFORD MALVOISIN ; ^r, PEWS AND 
PBWUOLDERS. Second Edition. ISmo., Ss. 

PAaET.— S. ANTHOLIN'S; or, OLD CHURCHES 
AND NEW. Foorth Edition. 12mo., 98. (kL 

PAGET.— THE WARDEN OF BERKINGHOLT. 

Snd Edition. l2mo., 6s. Cheap Edition, in 2 parts, is. 4d. each. 

PAGET.— THE PAGEANT ; or, PLEASURE AND ITS 
PRICE. Second Edition. 12mo., 48. 0d. 

PALET.— THE ECCLESIOLOGIST'S GUIDE to the 

Chorches 'within a Circuit of Seven Miles roand Cambridg^e. 
With Introductory Remarlis. By F. A. PALBY, M.A. Price 2s. 

PATH OF LIFE (THE). Cloth, 2a. : stiff pi^er, U. 

PIETAS METRICA ; or Nature Suggestive of Goo and 
Godliness. By the Brothers Theophilus and Theopbylact. Feap. 
8vo. doth. IMce ss. 0d. 

POOLE.— A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the First Invasion by the Romans to the Accession of Queen 
Victoria. By the Rev. G. A. POOLE, M.A. 2 vols, cloth, 98. 

POOLE.— SIR RAOUL DE BROC AND HIS SON 
TRISTRAM. A Tale of the Times of S. Thomas k Becket. Feap. 
8vo., 2s. 0d. 

BUSSELL.— LAYS CONCERNING THE EARLY 
CHURCH. By the Bev. J. F. RUSSELL, B.C.L. Feap. 8vo., 
price Is. 6d. cloth. 

SONGS OF CHRISTIAN CHIVALRY. Bt the Autiior of 

'* Hymns and Scenes of Childhood." Price Ss. od. 
'* The tendency and moral of these Songs are in the pore spirit of 
Christianity.'*— ^aeo/ and Military Qaxette, 

SGUDAMOBE.— STEPS TO THE ALTAR ; a Manual of 
Devotion for the Blessed Bncharist. By W. E. ScvPAMoav, M.A.9 
Rector of Ditchingham. Fourth Edition, carefully revised and 
enlarged. Price is. Fine paper editton in morocco, 3s. Od. 

SLIGHT.— TALMON AND HADASSAH. A Tale of 
the First Captivity and Destruction ofJerusa]em,inastntiveQf 
God's Judgments on National Sin. Also, a Mstmcai. Vmaioir 

OF THB LaMSNTATIONS OF JiBBMIAH. BV the RCV. HBNRy 

Sfbncbr Slioht. B.D., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; 
Rector of Ruan-Lanihome, Cornwall ; and Chaplain in the Royal 
Nav)". In small 8v6., handsomely IBostrated. lOs. 6d. 
8MITH.~.THE DEVOUT CHORISTER. Thought* on 
his Vocation, and a Mannal of Devotions for Us Use. By Tn oma s 
Frbdbbick Smith, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene College, Oxford, 
and Curate of Sneinton, Nottingham. With a beantiftilly en* 
graved FrontisDisee. Price 2s. 6d. . ~ 
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SPERLnT0.~CHURCH WALKS IN MIDPlESEX. 

Being a Series of Ecdefilological Notes in detail of all theChtarches 
in the country districts, in number upwards of sixty, am nged in 
groups of from four to six in each, making agreeable dAW excur- 
sions from London. To which is added an introdncton'^ chapter 
on the Eeclesiological features of the county geoera^lT] also a 
concluding paper on the existing Ecclesiastical Remaluij pf Lon- 
don, of a date prior to the Great Fire. By John Hanson SvikI'INO, 
B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. In ihe f*re$8, ' . 

SUNSETTIN6. A Uttle story interesting for its tiuthfal 
picture of happiness, peace, and contentment, in the mdst of. 
poverty and old age: whilst the little tale of Old.MMwr Six 
o'Qodc must teach all who meet with it the efltet that « nbe in 
Christ may have over the strongest power of Satan, l^i^p. 6d. 

TREATISE ON THE EIGHTY-FOURTH FSALJf. 

Reprinted from the *' Christian Miscellany." With a Prefi^^ by 
Dr. Hook. 0d. 
*'The substance is nnexceptionable.'* — Chri$tian RetnembrameBif^ 

TEALE.— LIVES OF EMINENT ENGLISH DIVll^ES. 

Containing Bishop Andrewes, Dr. Hammond, Bishop Bull, Bishop 
Wilson, and Jones of Nayland. By the Rev. WILLIAM HENRY 
TEALE, M.A., Vicar of Roystone, Diocese of York. ||) royal 
]8mo. with Steel Engravings, price 5s. cloth. 
*«* This is intended as a Companion to the Author^s ** lifts of 
Eminent English Laymen.'' 

TODD.— PLAIN REMARKS UPON BAPTISM AND 
SPIRITUAL REGENERATION. 8y the Rev. W. O. Ton^. Id., 
or 78* per 100. 

TODD.— A PLAIN TRACT UPON CONFIRMATION ; 

with Preparatory Prayers. Thhrd Edition, 2d., or Ms. per ipo. 

TODD. — FORM OF SELF-EXAMINATION, With 
Prayers Preparatory to the Holy Coijumunion. A New Edition. 2d. 

TETTHFITT.— ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHED ON 
THE CONTINENT. By GEORGE TRUEFITT, Architect. Sixty 
Engraved Subjects in Demy 4to., |^e lOs. 6d., bound in |4oth. 

TUTE.— THE CHAMPION OF THE CROSS. 

Ad Allegory. By the Rev. J. S. TUTB» B.A. l2mo. Si, M* cloth. 
TUTE.— HOLY TIMES AND SCENES. ' 

In small 8vo., 3s., cloth. Also n Second Series, 8s. 

WAS IT A DREAM ? and TJIE NEW CHURCHYARD, 
with an Engraving of the New phurch at Bonchurch. Two Tales 
by the Author of " Stories on t||e Lord's Prayer.*' Ne|f}y bound, 
price is. 6d. 

WHYTEHEAD.— COLLEGE LIFE. 

Letters to an Under-GraduAO. By the Rev. THOMAl WHYTE- 
HEAD, M.A., late Fellow of S. John's College, Capniridge, and 
Chaplain to the Bishop of New Zealand. Foo^cajp jvo. cloth, 
8s. dd. ^ ^ 

WREATH OF LILIES (THE). A Gift for ff^e Young. 
By the Writer of " Infant Hymnings," and ** Hyq^ and Scenes 
of Childhood." Price ia. 
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B UI H iV & Y.>~EVENINGS IN THE PYRENEES, 

Oo«i|iii«liig the Stories of Wanderers horn many Lends. Edited 
endarreosedby SsukaBunburt, Author of ** Rkles in the Pyre- 
sees," '* Oombe Abbey," &c. Post 8to., \iith Engrayings, price 
M., handsomely boned. 
** She writes weU, because she thinks correctly i and there is often 

as much vigoorasof beaaty in her descriptions."— Froter's Mugazine, 



FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

AI)AM8.~THE FALL OF CRCESUS. 

A Story from Herodotns. With Conversations designed to con- 
nect the Study of History with a belief in a Supezlntendlog 
Providence. By the Rev. W. ADAMS, M.A., Author of **The 
Shadow of the Cross." Foolscap 8vo., doth, with Map. ss. 6d. 
** We venture to say that the attention of no intelligent child will be 

found to flag in reading this little volume — and those who read cannot 

fail to be benefited by the simple earnest tone of the writer." — Bccle- 

^tutict February, 1840. 

BARON'S LITTLE DAUGHTER, and other Talks. 
In Verse and Prose. By the Author of " Verses for Holy Seasons." 
Edited by the Rev. William Grkslkt, Prebendary of lichfield. 
Price >a /wi 

CATECHiSM, to be learnt before the Church Cats- 
CHiiiM. For Infant Schools. A new edition, carefully revised, 
price Id., (Sd. by post,) or Gs. Sd. per lOO. 

CHILD'S BOOK OF BALLADS (THE). By the Author 
of " Hjrmns and Scenes of Childhood." Illustrated with an 
Engraving to each. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN CHILD'S BOOK. Parts I. and II., 
6A. each. Part I. contains suitable Prayers for a Child as taught 
by a Mother. With Questions and Answers. Part II. contains 
Hymns on the Hours of Prayer, Festivals, &c. 

CINDERELLA : a Fairy Tale in Verse. By the Author of 
" Harry and Walter," &c. Price Is. 

CONSOLATION ; or, Thoiights on the Benefits and Com- 
forts of Intercessory Prayer. With an Engraving, pride 4d. 

THE DAILY LIFE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHILD. 
A Poem. In demy l6mo., with txnxler round each page, price 6d. ; 
or on a Sheet, price 2d., Mounted 6d. 

THE LAST SLEEP OF THE CHRISTIAN CHILD. 
A Poem. A Companion to the above. In demy i6mo., with border 
r ound each page, price 6d. ; or on a Sheet, price 2d., Mounted 6d. 

TLOWER, -READING LESSONS FOR THE HIGHER 

CLASSES IN GRAMMAR* MIDDLE, AND DIOCESAN SCHOOLS, 

selected and arranged by the Rev. W. B. FLOWsa, B.A., one of the 

Classical Masters at Christ's Hospital, London. l2mo., cloth. 3s. 

%* This has been pronounced a useful work, and well adapted to its 

purpose, by the Most Reverend the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 

Bishops of London, Exeter, Lichfteld, Ripon, Lincoln, and Fredericton 

and many Masters of Grammar Schools. ' 

."The collection of materials is varied, interesting, and sound »» 

CAtistian Remembrancer, 
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The Yolomeii may be had separately, in morocco, price 28. 6d. each, 

additional to the price in cloth. 



I. TALES of the VILLAGE CHILDREN. By the Rev. F. 

E. PAGETi First Series, inducUng " The Sineers,»» " The Wake," 
"The Bonfire," "Beating the Boaods," "Hallowmas Eve,^' 
" A Sunday Walk and a Sunday Talk." 9nd Edition. 18mo., 
with numerous cuts, neatly bound in cloth, 28. 6d. 

*«^ For School Rewards, &c., the Tales may .be. had in a packet, 

sorted, price 2s., or 4d. each. 

XL THE HOPE of the KATZEKOPFS. A Fairy Tale, 
Illustrated by Scott. Cloth, 2s.^ 6d. Second Edition. With a 
Preface by the Author, the Rev. F. E. PAGET. 

III. HENRI de CLERMONT; or, the Royalists of La 
Vendue. A Tale of the French Revolution. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM GRESLEY. With cuts, cloth, 2s. 

IV. POPULAR TALES from the German, including 
Spindler's S. SvLVKSTBa's Night ; HauJTs Cold Hi>abt,-&c. 
With cuts, from Franklin. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

V. TALES of the VILLAGE CHILDREN. By the Rev. 

F. £. PAGET. Second Series, containing "Merry Andrew," 
Parts I. and II., " The Pancake Bell," " The April Fool." Second 
Edition. With cuts, cloth, Ss. fld. 

VL THE TRIUMPHS of the CROSS. Tales and Sketches 
of Christian Heroism. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE. 2nd Edition. 
Cloth, price 3s. 

VII. EARLY FRIENDSHIP; or, the Two Catechumens. 
Cloth, price is. 6d. 

VIII. THE SWEDISH BROTHERS. Cuts, Is. 6d. cloth. 

IX. THE CHARCOAL BURNERS. Cloth, price Is. 6d, 

X. LUKE SHARP ; or, Knowledge without Religion. 
A Tale of Modem Education. By the Rev. F. E. Pagbt. 28. 6d. 

XL GODFREY DAVENANT ; A Tale of School Life. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM £.. HEYGATE, M.A. Price 2s. fid. 

"We question whether a more healthy, impressive, and earnest 
work has appeared in tiiat useful series* we do not knpw one which 
we could more heartily recommend for senior boys. The admonitions 
of Dr. Wilson, the head master of the school— an orthodox Dr. Arnold, 
— and the example and counsel of Barrow, his most exemplary pupil, 
cannot fail to have a beneficial influence upon all except the positively 
vicious, debased, and callous." — Engtigh Churchman, 
XIL LAYS OF FAITH AND LOYALTY. By the Ven. 

Archdeacon CHURTON, M.A., Rector of Crayke. Price 2s. 
XIII. TRIUMPHS OF THE CROSS. Part IL Chris- 
tian Enouranck. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A., price 2s. 

" We do think that the service done to the cause of truth by a care- 
ful and judicious selection and publication of sdch stories as ttie latter 
ones, especially, of this series is very considerable,"— £cc/M«a<^tc. 
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XIV. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
MODKRN VBOGRAPHY. Cuvftilly comiiUed i includingr the 
Latest Disedrcitet, and a Chi4)ter on Ecclesiastical Oeogrraphy. 
By the Reir.> H. ItOPWOOD, M.A. With a Map coloured to 
show the Chnatlan, Heathen, and Mahometan Countries, £nsliih 
Possessions, Be. Price 9s. 0d. 

** We are indebtA to Mr. Hopwood fmr an ' Introduction to the study 
of Modem Geografii^/ wliieh appears tons ftur snperior to any manual 
of the kind yet in eUstsnoe.'*->jStfc/MtMMc, Sept. 1840. 

XV. COLTON GREEN. A Tale of the Black Country, 
By the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY. Price 2s. 6d. 

"We admire this< little volume greatiy ourselves. We know it to 
have been adndred 1]^ (^ers ; and we have no fiear but that such of our 
readers as proeoie it wbl readJly fall in with our opinions."— Tfttfo/o^'as. 

XVI. A HISTORY OF PORTUGAL from its erection 
into a separate kinrdom to tiie year 1830. Price 28. 0d. 

" Every one who reMs it will find htanself irresistibly carried on to 
the end.**— Eeelenagtit, 

XVII. POYNINGS. A Tale of the Revolution. Price 2s. 6d. 
" A spirited and stirring Tale of the Revolxxtion.** —EcelesiagHc. 

XVm. THE MANGER OF THE HOLY NIGHT, 
witii the Talk or rat Princx Schrkimund and thk Priivcess 
ScawsiosTiLLA. Ffom the German of Guido Gorrrs. By 
C. E. H., Morwensto#. Sixteen Illustrations. Price Ss. 
" This is a nice ChristmM Tale, with a good moral. The Introduc- 
tion is beautlftxtty written.^^l?fHr<itA Churchman, 

XIX. STORIES FROM HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY 
AND GREEK HISTORY, for the Use of Christian ChOdren. By the 
Rev. J. M. Nmalk, M.A4> Author of "Tales of Christian Heroism/' 
" Christian Endurance,'* Ac., Warden of Saclcville College, East 
Grinsted. as. 

XX. STORIES FROM THE CHRONICLERS. 
(Froissart). lUustratinf the History, Manners, and Customs 
of the R^n of Edward III» By the Rev. HENRY P. OUNSTER, 
M.A. Price ss. 6d. 

XXL GODFREY DAVENANT at CoUege. By the Rev. 

WILLIAM HBYGATE, M.A. 18mo. Price 9s. 6d. 

. — ^- 

A HISTORY OF ROME. 

By the Rev. SAMUEL FOX, MA>, F.S.A. Price 3s. ' 
A HISTORY OF SPAIN. By the Rev. Bbnnbtt G. 

Johns, Head Master of Dulwich Grammar School, late of S. 

Mark's College, Chelsea. Price 2s. dd. 

The following: are in preparation : 
A HISTORY OF GRiSECE. By the Rev. J. M. KEALE. Nearlti readv, 
A HISTORY OF FRANCE. By the R«v. JOSEPH HASKOLL, BA 
A HISTORY OF GERMANY. By the Rev. W. D. MILLETT. M.A ' 
A HISTORY OF HOLLAND. By the Rev. B. H. LAKOON, M.A * 
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FOURPENNT BEWABS BOOKS. 

The Singers.— The Wake.—Beatingr the Bonnd8.<>-The Bonfire. 
Hallowmas Eve.— A Sonday Walk and a Sunday Talk.— Legend 
of S. Dorothea. — Dream of S. Perpetucu— Siege of Nisibis. — 
Christian Heroism.— The LitUe Miners.— The Secret.— Little 
Willie, the Lame Boy.— Try Agidn.— Miss Peck's Adventures. 
Packets of 13, 48. 

GRESI.EY.--PETER PLATTIN ; OR. THE LITTLE 
f MINERS. A Fairy Tale. By the Rer. W. GRESLEY, M.A. 

' Cuts. Price 4d.,sdff cover. 

GBE8LET.— HOUDAY TALES. 

' Cloth 8s. Wrapper, is. 6d. 

HORN BOOK (THE) Lbssoms fob Lrrrus Crildbbn, 
j on Cards, in a case. By a Lady. Fhrst. Series* is. 6d. Second 

I Series, is. 6d. 

< HYMNS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

By the AuOior of "The Lord of the Forest,** ** Verses for Holy 
' Seasons,** &c. Price is. cloth, gilt edges, is. fid. School Edition, 

price fid. in stiff wrapper. . 
This little volume has the Clerical Imprimatur of the Rev. John 
Krblx, M.A.p Author of the " Christian Year.'* 

i HYMNS ON SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS for the use 
' of the Young, ismo. cloth, price is. 

ISLAND CHOIR (THE); OR, THE CHILDREN OF 
) THE CHILD JESUS. I8mo., Price fid. 

NoTicK.— " Tliis tale is speqially dedicated to dioristers, with the 
; prayer that as it is the Priest's vocation to set forth in his own life ttte 
I example of God in the form of man, so these younger Ministers of 
, the Church may shine like lights among their ^aals, by conforming 
I themselves to the pattern of the Child Jbsus." 

JENKINS. — A PROSE HYMN FOR CHILDREN. 
Pointed for Cbantiag. By the Rev. W. J. Jkskxns, M.A., Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford ; and Assistant Curate of S. George*s, 
I Ramsgate. Illustrated, price id., or 78* per 100. 

LADY ELLA ; or, tlie Story of Cinderella in Verse. By 
the Author of " Hymns and Scenes of Childhood.** ifimo. dotti, 
Ss. fid. 

" It may be, a Wisdom beyond their owi^ . 
Provided our nursery lore 
And that fictitious veil was gracefoUy thrown 
Round truth in the days of yore.*' 

LITTLE ANNIE AND HER SISTERS. By E. W. H. 
Printed on Tinted Paper, with a beautiful Frontispiece, embossed 
cloth, gilt edges. Price is. fid. — ^Watered Coral Paper, is. 
The incidents of this little work are Facts, and relate to a Family 
now moving in the highest circle of Society. 

" The pn^uction of a pure-minded and accomplished woman, this 
sweet litue tome is a fit offering for the young."— Xrt^«raf^ Gaxette. 

THE LITTLE CHRISTIAN'S SUNDAY ALPHABET. 
By a Ladt. Illustrated. In a Fancy Wrapper, fid. ; doth, is. 
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LORD OF THE FOEEST AND HIS VASSALS. 

B9 the author of " Veiies for Holy SeMOns." With an omamental 
border round each pe«e, end beautifiil Frontispiece. Small 4to., 
doth, elegantly bound, iffice 48. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF DEVOTION AND CHRISTIAN IN- 
STRUCTION FOR SCHOOL BOYS. CompUed from varioas 
sourcee. Price !•. 

MOBEBLT, C. E.— STORIES FROM HERODOTUS. 
By C. E. MoBBBLT, M.A., BalUol Oollese, OsEford. Fzice Sa. 

MONRO.— HARRY AND ARCHIE ; or First and Iiast 
Communion. By the Rbt. E. Monro. Price Od. 

MOK&0.—HARRY AND ARCHIE; or, First and Last 
Communion. Part II. Nearlif reudg, 

MONRO.— DERMOT, THE UNBAPTIZED. 3d. 

MONRO.— WANDERING WILLIE, THE SPONSOR- 

Price Sd. 
MONRO.- OLD ROBERT GRAY. 3d. 

MONRO.— STORIES OF COTTAGERS. 18mo. cloth, 
S8. Od. } or the Stories separate in a packet, ss. 

MORAL SONGS. By the Author of " Hymns for little 
Children." niostvated with an Engraving to each. In BtifT paper 
cover. 8d., cloth is., or in Three Parts, gd. the set. 

THE MYSTERY OF MARKING. A Parable for ChUdren, 

Price 6d. 
** In completeness of conception and delicacy of expression it seems 
to OS to surpass all competitors.*'— £cc{esia<t»c. 

KEALE.— HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

By the Rer. J. M. MEALB, M.A. First and Second Series. 
3d. eacdi. 

NELALE.— HYMNS FOR THE YOUNG. 

BytheRev. J. M. NEALE, M.A. Sd. 
%* These thiree litde works may be had, neatly bound togeUier in 

cloth, price Is. 

NEALE.— HYMNS FOR THE SICK. 

By the Rev. J. M. NSALE. M.A. Large Type. Price lOd.. or 
is. 6d. cloth. 

NEALE.— ENGLISH HISTORY FOR CHILDREN. 

From the Invasion of the Romans, to the Accession of Queen 

Victoria. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A. A New Edition, 

Revised. l8mo. cloth. Price 28. 6d. In the Press. 

** We can conscientiously recommend this nice little book, and we 

trust that it is the first step towards the banishment from nursery and 

school-room of those odious compilations that at present disgrace the 

name of * Histories for the Young,' and which are firaugfat with eminent 

danger to the moral rectitade of those who read them."^JffccletlcM^c 
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THE NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYRS. By the Rev. 

Samubl Fox, M.A., F.S.A., Rector of Morley, Derbyshire. Con- 

tainingr a Bhoit Life of S. Stephen, S. Jcunes, S. Barnabas, S. 

Timothy, S. Polycarp, S. Ignatius, S. Clement, S. Irenaeus, 

S. Dionysius the Areopagite, S. Justin the Martyr j in plain and 

easy language for young persons. In cloth, 2s. 
PAGET.— HOW TO BE USEFUL AND HAPPY. 

By the Rev. F. E. PAGET, M.A. 2d. A Packet of is, 28. 
PAGET.— HOW TO SPEND SUNDAY WELL AND 

HAPPILY. By the Rev. F. B. PAGET, M.A. On a card, id. 
PENNY KEWAXU) BOOKS. 

The Root of Bitterness. — Sunday in the Country. — ^The Allotment' 

Ground.— What is Liberty ?— Cicely and Agnes.— The First Shilling. 

Id a packet, price 6d. 

PRAYERS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN AND YOUNG 

PERSONS. Price 6d.rCloth^8d. . . 

SIMPLE PRAYERS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN from. 

Two to Eight Years of age. Price 2d. 
PRAYERS AND SELF-EXAMINATION FOR LITTLE 

CHILDREN. Price 2d. 
PRIVATE DEVOTION, 

A Short Form for the Use of Children. On a sheet for 8nm>ension 
in bed-rooms, price id., or 6s. 6d. per lOO. Also in a Book, id. . 

THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOLDIER'S WIDOW. 
This short history has more effect from its simple narration than 
many deeper and more enlarged volumes on Uie Peninsular war. 
l8mo. Price is. 

REWARD BOOKS.— THE H ALF-HOLIDAY. A Packet 
of Six Tales, containing Six Different Ways of Spending a Half- 
Holiday. Price 6d. 

THE SHEPHERDS OF BETHLEHEM. By a Pflgriii. 
Price 6d. 

SEVEN CORPORAL WORKS OF MERCY (THE),— In 
Seven Tales, entitled :— Fbsdino thb Hunorv. Need and Cha- 
rity.— Giving Drink to thb Tbirstt. The Old Man by the 
Well.— Clothing thb Nakbu. Ellen the Parish Child.— Taking 
IN thb Strangbb. Mary Howard; or, the little Strar^r.-^ 
Visiting thb Sick. Watching. — Visiting thb Prisonbr. 
Phoebe and her Friend.- Burying thb Dkad, Shirley Church. 
In a Packet, price Od. } or bound in ornamental cover, 8d. 

SEVEN SPIRITUAL WORKS OP MERCY, (THE).-^ 
1. Counselling the Doubtful, or The Little Sisters of Mercy.— 
S. Teaebing the Ignorant, or the Shepherd Boy of Arragon.— 
8. Admonishing the Sinno-, or the little Milk Boy. — 4. Comfort- 
ing the Afflicted, or a Day in Bessie's Life.— 5. Forgiving injuries, 
or Nonnia the Captive.— 0. Suffering Wrongs Patiently, or th^ 
Path to Glory.— 7. Praying for Others, or the Story of Little May. 
' In a Packet^ Price fid., or bound in Ornamental Cover, Sd. 

THEODORE, HIS BROTHER AND SISTERS; or, a 
Summer at Seymour Hall. EcKted by the Rev. WilIpIAm Nbvins. 
Rcetor of Miningsby, lineolnBhire. Foolscap 8vo. doth, 98. fid. 
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•OaOPL BOOKS. 



TWOPENNY BBWABD BOOKS. 

The Two Sheep.— Little Stories for Little Children.—*' I am so 
Happy."— The Brother's Sacriflee.— The Oomb Boy.— Bfta^iaret 
Hant.-^The Sprained Ancle. — ^Dishonesty.— The little Laoe Girl. 
— Tbe Ravens.- The Cat and her Kittens. Packets of 18, price as. 

THE IRISH GIRL'S APPEAL TO THE ENGLISH 
GIRL. Small 4to., with a ttorder roand each page. 

WILLIAMS.— SACRED VERSES WITH PICTURES. 

' By the Rev. L WILLIAMS, B.D. 8vo. cloth, price iss. 

WILLIAMS.— ANCIENT HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 
By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. leno. cloth, price Is. 6d. 

WILLIAMS.— HYMNS ON THE CATECHISM. 
By the Rev. I. WILLIAMS, B.D. l8mo. doth, price is. fid. 



SCHOOL BOOKS. 

BEZAirr.— GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS cUsBed un- 
der beadSf Bod interspersed witii Histobt and Gbnbral Iir* 
FORMATION. Adapted for the Use of Classes in Ladiks' an<| 
Obntlbmbn's Schools, and to the purposes of Private Teadi* 
ing. By J. BEZANT, Teacher of Geography, the Classict, 
Mathematics, &c. Demy ismo., strongly bound, price sa. 

A Key to the above, price 28. bound in Leather. 

HOWR-LESSONS ON THE GLOBES, 

', On a Plan entirely new, in which, instead of being separaMv 
'* studied, they are taken together in niostration of Terrestriipl 
and Celestial Phoenomena : with Original Familiar Ezplanationyi 
of tha ever-varying cfarcomstances of our Planet and the ^^Bt 
System generally. Illostrated by Fifty-eight Engravinga. qp 
Wood. By T. H. HOWE. Demy 12mo., price fis. 
" In regard to the correctness and profmulity of its views, the h^qik 
ift vastly superior to the worlcs, upon the same subject, which I hftve 
known.'* * * * "I have no doubt that it is reaUy a ytry 
ihuch more correct and learned book than books with the same oWfdt 
ttsoally are." — O. B. Aibt, Esq., Attronomer Royal, 
A KEY TO TMS LESSONS ON THE GLOBES. Boond in Le^er, 
pri ce ss. fid. 

WAXEFEBZJ).— MENTAL EXERCISES FOR JUTE- 
NIIJC MINDS. By Eljza Wakefixld. Demy i8mo., stwtfj 
bound. Second Edition, price 2s. With the Key, 38. fid, Tli« 
Key separate, fid. 
• "The exercise of oor powers is ever attnnded with a degree of pl6a> 
snre, which, once tasted, usuaUy openvtea as a suffident stimutas-to a 
lepetltiom of the eflbrt. This holds good in an especial maminr with 
respect to ttie mental powen ; Hie ddight acoompaoying the diiisovery 
of trutli, the Intimate otdeot of their activity, invariably disposfls, par- 
t^larly in children, to renewed search, and imparts a dissatlifootion 
with al l tha t is not convincingly true.'*— Pri/ac0. 
WAKX7IELD.-.FIVE HUNDRED CHARADES PROM 
,. HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, AND BIOGRAPHY. Second Hrl9« 
Demy l8mo., bound in doth. By Eliza Wakkfibld. Price 
' Is. fid. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

DB BETOtr.— THERAPEUTIC MANIPULATION ; or, 

Medicina Mechanica. A Successful Treatment of Tarious dis- 
orders of the Human Body by Mechanical Application. By I. G. I. 
Db Bbtou» Medical Practitioner in Therapeutic Manipulation. - 
Demy 8vo., price is. €d. 

BLUNDELL.— LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 

' AND PRACTICE OF MIDWIFERY; By Jambs Blundbll, M.D., 
formerly Lecturer on Midwifery and Physiologry at Ony's Hospital* ^ 
Editedby CbaelbsSbtbrn, M.D., Registrar of the Medical Society 
of London. Royal 1 8mo., neatly bound in dntli. Price Bs. 

0Ij9lRK.-~A hand-book FOR VISITORS TO THE 

KENSAL GREEN CEMETERY. By Bknjamin Clark. In 
royal l8mo., in a neat cover, with Four Engraving's, price is. 

CURTIS.— THE YOUNG NURSE'S GUIDE ; or, IN- 

STRUCTIONS UPON THE GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF 
THE SICK. By Josbph Curtis, M.R.C.S., F.Z.S., one of the 
Surgeons of the Parish of St. Pancras. Royal 1 8mo., cloth boards, 
price 3s. 

CURTIS.— ADVICE TO YOUNG MARRIED WOMEN, 

.and those who have the Management of the Lting-in Room„ 
' upon the G^eneral Treatment of Females daring Prbgnancy amb 
CoNFiNBMBNT. Secoud Edition. Price is. 

EHRSKHOFP. — MEDICINA GYMNASTIC A ; or, 

Therapeutic Manipulation. A Short Treatise on this Science, as 
. practised at the Royal Institution at Stockholm. By Cuarlbs^ 
Ehrbnhopf, Member of the Royal Institution at Stockholm. 
Demy 8vo., price is. 

ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COPYING BOOK. 

Extra size large post 4to., containing 240 leaves* Price, com- 

plete, with Ink, Sponge Box, &c., lOs. 6d. 
The attention of the Clerot, Merchants, Bankbrs, Provbssors, 
Authors, and every class of Tradki^mbv, is. called to this unique 
Article; the simple cpostmction ofwbj'ch enables any person to take 
a Copy of his Letters or other Memoranda instantly, without the 
trouble attending the Copying Press. It will be of peculiar advantage 
to Principals by enabling'them to take their own copies of aJlpri^wte* 
Letters and Papers. 

HAMILTOK.— A TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION 
of the PINE APPLE; witii an account of the various modes adopted 
by the most Eminent Growers, and also Of the Author's Method of 
Growing the Vine and the Cucumber in the same House; a 
Description of the Pine Stove used at Thornttld, and a Plan for 
the Construction of Hothouses, to combine the Culture of these 
Plants ; with Receipts for the Destruction of the Insects peculiar 
to them. By JosBPH Hamilton, Gardener to F. A. Philips, E8q.» 
Thornfleld, near Stockport. Second edition, revised and cor- 
rected, with Drawings of Stoves, &c., price 5s. 

MEMORIALS OP THE HIGHGATE CEMETERY. 

With an Introductory Essay on Epitaphs and Gravestone Poetry. 
In royal 1 8mo., with Engravings, price 1 s. 



34 MIBCBLLAKI0U8. 

INTSLLKCTVAI. AMV8BHXNT VOB Aftb BBABONS. 

PBZCXL— THE MUSES' RESPONSE, a Conversational 

• Game. ** A aet of Orient Pearlfi at random stmnp:.'* Sheeted by 
the If lasBS Pricb. Price SB. 6A. 

. The oliject of these CardB ia to lead to rational amosement and 
Intelleotaal ooairenatlon. 

BOBSOK.->TH£ OLD PLAY-60EK. 

By WILLIAM R0B60N. Post 8vo., price 78. Od. doth. 
" Mr. RobBOo's admiration at John KemUe and Mrs. Siddooa is an 
edho of our own. In ihet, In reacHnir his wortc, we have lived over 
acain oar own play-going days. Interspersed with his reminiscences 
are many excellent and Jadtdoas reflections opon the drama, the 
statre* and theatrical matters generally. The volmne, which is dedi- 
cated to Charles Kemble, is written in a spirited and vigoroas style." 
-^Joku Bull. 

STRANGER'S GUIDE TO PARIS. 
aWKETT.— PICTURE OF PARIS & ITS ENVIRONS, 

comprising a Description of the Public Buildings, Parks, ChiurcheSt 
&c. } necessary information on starting; and Notices of the Tsarious 
Routes from the Coast. With a New Map, contidning bird*s eye 
Views of PabUc Buildings, and references to tiie principal Streets, 

• Railway Stations, &c. Price ss. strongly bomid. 

A. NEW PLAN OF PARIS, with Referenoea to all the 
Streets, Sqaares, &o., and Engravings of the Public Bnildtng^s in 
their respective eituatioDS, by which the Stranger is greatly 
' assisted in travelling through the Suburbs. I^rice 2S. 

SIDMOnTH.— AN INQUIRY RELATIVE TO VA- 

. RIODS IMPORTANT POINTS OF SEAMANSHIP, considered 

as a Branch of Practical Science. By Nicholas TiwitoorH, 

Master Attsodant of Her Majesty's Dock.yard at Woolwich. 

8vo^ <4oth, with Engravings, price fis. fid. 



Works in the Press. 



ORIGINAL BALLADS. By Living Anthon, 1849* 

Edited by the Rev. HawaY.TBOMesoN, M«A., Cantab. In Demy 
8vo. Illostrated. 

LYRA SANCTORUM ; or, Lays for the Minor Festivals 

of the English Church. 

PASSAGES IN ♦he LIFE OF A CHILD. By the Ae- 
ther of " Hymns and Scenes of Childhood." 

STORY OF A DREAM j or, the Mother's Version of an 
Olden IWe. By the Author of " Hymns and Scenes of Childhood.*' 

THE SCHOLAR'S NOSEGAY. A packet of Penny Reward 

Bopks. 

THE TEN COMMANDMBI^S,in Easy Verae for Cjuldren. 



PtJWilCATIONS 



OV TBI 



'^tUAoUifSiCAl late CAwbAtHJif CatttflTen ^otittv. 



JOSEPH MAiSTERS, ALDERSGATE STREET^ 
^M^te^er to ^ Sticnn;. 

A Few Words to Churchwardens 

On Churches and Church Ornaments. No. I. Suited to Country 
Parishes. Now ready, the Fourteenth Edition, revised. Pric^ 3d. 
or 8)8. per Iwidred. ^ 

A Few Words to Churchwardens 

On Churches attd Church Ornaments. No. II., Suited to Town ^ 
Manufacturing Parishes. Sixth Edition. Price 3d. 

A Few Words to Church^Builders. 

Third Edition, entirely rewritten. Price is. 

Appendix to the former Editions of a. "Few 

Words to Chnrch'Builders*' ; containing Lists of Models for Win- 
dows, Fonts, and Rood-screens. Price 6d. 

A Few Words to Parish Clerks and Sextons. 

Designed for Country Parishes. A Companion to the " Few Words 
to Churchwardens." Second Edition. Price 2d. 

A Few Words to Churchwardens; 

Abridged from the Two Tracts so named. Thir^ Edition. Ott^ 
sheet, for distiibatioA, or suspension in Vestry-Rooms. 

Advice to Workmen employed, iii Rest<»:tng' a 

Church. New Edition. On a Sheet, lor distribution, or suspen- 
sion hi Vestry- Rooms. 

Advice to Workmen employed in Building a 

Church. NewEdidon. On a sheet, for distribution, or suspen- 
sion in Vestry- Rooms. 

Church Enkrgement. and Churdi Arrhngement. 

Price 6d. . . ... . - 

The History and Statisticks of Pues. 

Fourth Edition, corrected, wfCh very many additions. 88. 6d. 

A Supplemfflkt to the Firstr and 8econd Editions 

of " The History of Pues,** cdntsdningth^ Addlfionid matter mserted 
in the Third Edition. Piioels. 

Twenty-four Reasons for getting rid of Church 

Pues. Ninth Edition. Price id. each, or 58. per l«o. 

An Argument iot the Greek Origin and Meaning 

of the Monogram I H S. Price is. 6d. 

On the History of Christian Altars. 

A Paper read before the Cambridge Camden Society, Not. 28, 1844 
Price 6d. Second Edition. 



Beektioiofi^eui UU Cmnhridgt Cnndm Society. 



Church Schemes; 

Or Fonot tat the dMrffled deMriptioa of a draxelu Sixte 
Edition, In Folio and Qoarto, price Is. per dosen. 

The Orientator. 

▲ simple ContrlTsnce for aseertidDinff the Orientation oT Cburc 
In a caae, with JUrectkms for lue and ORtalogoe of Saints' D 
Price ss. 

The Report of the Society for 1846 ; 

Together with a List of ttie Members, Laws, &c., of the Soci< 
Price 1 s. (HiIs exhibits a gpeneral view of the constitiition, obie 
and oporatlcms of the Society.) 
COopies of the Reports for 1840, 1841, 1843, 1848, and 1844, c 

fltiUbehad.] 

The Transactions of the Cambridge Camden Societ 

Fart I. 6S fid. Part II. 6s. Part III. 78- fid. 

Working Drawings of the Middle-Pointed Chanc 

of All Saints, Hawton, Nottinghamshire. Engraved in Outline 
Mr. J. Lb Kbux, Soi. Atlas folio, dBl. 6s. (To Members, ^ei. n 
This work contains Plans, Sections, and Elevations of one of tl 
finest specimens of Parochial Pomted Architectore in the Unborn. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 

Some Account of the Church and its Restoration, with an auditt 
Statement of the Treasurer's Account. Price fid. 

An Exterior View of the Same (as restored by tfi 

Cambridge Camden Society.) A Tinted Lithograiih« Ss. 6d. 

The Interior of S. Sepulchre's, Cambridge : 

Taken immediately alter its Restoration. ATfaited Lithograph, u 

A Lithograph of the Font and Cover in the Churcl 

of S. Edward the Confessor, Cambridge, (as restored by the Can 
bridge Camden Society.) is. fid. plain; India paper 8s. 

.Stalls and.Screenwork in S. Mary*8, Lancaster. 

A Tinted Lithograph. Price Is. 



XUutftratfoni^ ot jSConumental l&xafiM. 

With accompanying historical descriptions, and many Architectural 
Lithographs. Complete in fi parts. 

TSo» II. 5s. plain; ludia-paper ProoCs, 7s. fid. 
Nos. I., III., lY., v., and VI., 8b. plain} India-paper Fnols, los, 6d. 

LONDON; JOSEPH MASTERS, ALDERSGATE STREET 
AND 78, NEW BOND STRKET. * 
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